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Art. I.— Tue Rise or tue Dutcu Repvstic. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By John Lothrop 
Motley. In Three Volumes. London: John Chapman, 
King William-street, Strand; Chapman and Hall, Picca- 
dilly. 1856. 


SERIOUS chasm in English historical literature has been 

very remarkably filled. The revolt of the Netherlands, in 
many respects the most extraordinary of the convulsions of the 
sixteenth century, has been hitherto better known to us in its 
effects than in any narrative of its details. The name of Alva has 
come down shrouded with horrible associations ; Count Egmont 
has been a hero of romance; and the Prince of Orange has been 
familiar to us as an illustration of the manner in which the 
catholic powers delivered themselves of their dangerous enemies. 
But the actual lives and exploits of these men, and those fifty 
desperate years of struggle, out of which a revolted province of 
Spain emerged the first naval power in the world, have been 
visible to general readers only through a mist. Watson’s “ Philip 
the Second,” till now the best English authority, distributes the 
attention over so wide a range, that the effect is vague and in- 
adequate. Schiller, though undertaking a special history of the 
revolt, has confessedly produced only a few striking fragments 
divided by long gaps of darkness. And, in fact, neither to Watson 
nor to Schiller were the sources open for consistent information 
which modern researches have exposed. The correspondence of 
Philip the Second, from the archives of Ximancas, the letters and 
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State Papers of the Orange Nassau family, edited by Groen van 
Prinsterer, and the many other collections of contemporary 
correspondence, have placed material at the disposal of the 
student, which, if it increases the labour of the research, makes 
possible a result infinitely increased in value ; and the first-fruits 
of these publications have been two works, both of which are 
likely to secure themselves a perpetual place in English litera- 
ture, Mr. Prescott’s ‘ Philip of Spain,” and the history which on 
this occasion we have most especially to notice. Of Mr. Prescott’s 
book we have already spoken. Like all his writings, it is elegant, 
rational, cultivated, written in a kindly, genial spirit, dispas- 
sionate and tolerant. Like the work of Mr. Watson, it is however 
a history of Spain, and not exclusively of the Netherlands ; and 
the scope of the writer has not permitted him to follow minutely 
and closely a single section of his subject. That the United 
Provinces required a more complete treatment than he was able 
to.afford to them, no one was more sensible than himself; and in 
a graceful note he has referred to the work by which his own 
would be soon succeeded, with a high compliment, yet a compli- 
ment as the result must by this time have shown him, not more 
than deserved, to the industry and talent which it would display. 
Mr. Prescott will not, therefore, suspect us of disrespect to himself, 
if for the present we attempt no comparison between books which 
do not challenge rivalry,—if we leave his graceful sketches to be 
valued for their separate merit; and in this place dwell exclu- 
sively on the elaborate pictures of his brother artist; pictures, 
we are assured, which he will be generously anxious to see 
welcomed as they deserve. 

A history then, as complete as industry and genius can make 
it, now lies before us, of the first twenty years of the Revolt of 
the United Provinces ; of the period in which those provinces 
finally conquered their independence and established the Re- 

ublic of Holland. It has been the result of many years of 
silent, thoughtful, unobtrusive labour, and unless we are strangely 
mistaken, unless we are ourselves altogether unfit for this office 
of criticizing which we have here undertaken, the book is one 
which will take its place among the finest histories in this or any 
other language. Ifwe may not claim the writer as an English- 
man, we have reason to be glad that in these dangerous times 
a book should have appeared by an American writer which will 
form a link among all who speak one common language, and 
which will not fail to show that America and England are not 
united only in blood and interest, but that the soundest thinkers 
there as well as here agree at heart in far higher subjects. Even 
so slight a matter as a book of history will not be without its im- 
mediate value, if it serves to remind us that however aristocratic 
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pettiness and republican fanaticism may quarrel upon the surface, 
in truth and reality the Americans are nearer to the English in 
heart, in sympathy, in their deepest and surest convictions, than 
to any other nation in the world. 

All the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently pos- 
sesses. His mind is broad, his industry unwearied. In power 
of dramatic description no modern historian, except perhaps Mr. 
Carlyle, surpasses him, and in analysis of character he is elabo- 
rate and distinct. His principles are those of honest love for all 
which is good and admirable in human character wherever he 
finds it, while he unaffectedly hates oppression and despises 
selfishness with all his heart. For his finer feelings, the Nether- 
lands of the sixteenth century unfortunately offer not many sub- 
jects. One noble form towers up out of the confusion surrounded 
by undistinguished masses of the people who were a nation of heroes; 
but except the Prince of Orange, his gallant brothers, and the said 
“people,” the individual figures who stand out pre-eminently in 
the struggle had better most of them never have been born. 
Nevertheless, while his admiration is for Orange alone, Mr. 
Motley uses no sweeping colours, no rhetorical invectives ; there 
is scarcely a superlative or a needless expletive in his book. 
Among the crowds who fill his canvas every face is minutely 
drawn, each offender bears but his own burden of iniquity, and 
the character of every actor whom he introduces is shaded in 
with care as scrupulous as if he were writing not a history of real 
men but a drama of his own creating. And this is the true 
charity of history. Mr. Motley has none of that spurious charity 
which delights in washed-out colours, which palliates iniquity, 
and to avoid the sharpness of contrast tints with conjectural sus- 
picion the great and the good. He is not afraid to describe 
Philip as a villain unredeemed by any trait of goodness, for 
such was the Philip of history. But he tells his story with fact, 
not with commentary, end trusts for his effects the quiet and 
simple truth. . 

In the limits which we can here permit ourselves, it will be 
impossible to give an idea of the results of Mr. Motley’s book ; 
neither can we calculate on sufficient information in our readers 
to enable them to enter profitably into any of the detailed dis- 
cussions which it provokes. The work consists of three volumes, 
each containing nearly six hundred pages, and the matter is 
only compressed within this large compass by the elaborate finish 
of the style. We ure brought in contact minutely and closely 
with themost celebrated men of that most remarkable age. Directly 
or indirectly the history of the Netherlands was the history of 
Europe itself. Scarcely a figure of note or moment in any 
country is passed over; and by the side of these great ones who 
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were gambling for the most part with the destinies of the world, 
as if poor mankind were counters with which they might toy and 
trifle for their little vanities and selfishnesses, rise the dim masses 
of a patriot people, stirring into organic life and freedom. The 
treatment of such matter by a master’s hand is not to be described 
in a brief article of a review: and our business here is rather to 
introduce the author himself to our readers, and to persuade 
them by specimens of his style and matter to seek his closer 
acquaintance for themselves. 

The book opens with a description of the Netherlands, brief 
but most effective. After an allusion to Cesar and Tacitus as 
the earliest authorities on the state of these countries, Mr. Motley 
continues :— 


“The three great rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheld, had 
deposited their slime for ages among the dunes and sandbanks heaved 
up by the ocean around their mouths. A delta was thus formed, 
habitable at last for man. It was by nature a wide morass, in which 
oozy islands and savage forests were interspersed among lagoons and 
shallows ; a district lying partly below the level of the ocean at its 
higher tides, subject to constant overflow from the rivers, and to fre- 
quent and terrible inundations by the sea. 

“The Rhine, leaving at last the regions where its storied lapse, 
through so many ages, has been consecrated alike by nature and art— 
by poetry and eventful truth—flows reluctantly through the basalt 
portal of the Seven Mountains into the open fields which extend to 
the German Sea. After entering this vast meadow, the stream divides 
itself into two branches, becoming thus the two-horned Rhine of 
Virgil, and holds in these two arms the island of Batavia. 

“The Meuse, taking its rise in the Vosges, pours itself through the 
Ardennes wood, pierces the rocky ridges upon the south-eastern 
frontier of the Low Countries, receives the Sambre in the midst of 
that picturesque anthracite basin where now stands the city of Namur, 
and then moves towards the north, through nearly the whole length 
of the country, till it mingles its waters with the Rhine. 

“The Scheld, almost exclusively a Belgian river, after leaving its 
fountains in Picardy, flows through the present provinces of Flanders 
and Hainault. In Cesar’s time it was suffocated before reaching the 
sea in quicksands and thickets, which long afforded protection to the 
savage inhabitants against the Roman arms, and which the slow pro- 
cess of nature and the untiring industry of man have since converted 
into the Archipelago of Zealand and South Holland. Those Islands 
were unknown to the Romans. 

“Such were the rivers which, with their numerous tributaries, 
coursed through the spongy land. Their frequent overflow, when 
forced back upon their currents by the stormy sea, rendered the 
country almost uninhabitable. Here, within a half-submerged territory, 
a race of wretched ichthyophagi dwelt upon terpen, or mounds, which 
they had raised, like beavers, above the almost fluid soil. Here, at a 
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later day, the same race chained the tyrant ocean and his mighty 
streams into subserviency, forcing them to fertilize, to render commo- 
dious, to cover with a beneficent network of veins and arteries, and to 
bind by watery highways with the farthest ends of the world, a country 
disinherited by nature of its rights. A region, outcast of ocean and 
earth, wrested at last from both domains their richest treasures. A 
race, engaged for generations in stubborn conflict with the angry 
elements, was unconsciously educating itself for its great struggle 
with the still more savage despotism of man.” 


The workmanship of this description is admirable. It is at 
once brief and exhaustive, and with a few pregnant paragraphs, 
lays the country out before us, as in a picture. A rapid sketch 
follows of the various races which composed the population. 
They resolve themselves into the two broad divisions of German 
and Celtic; and the effects of the distinction, after becoming for 
thirteen centuries invisible, are shown to re-appear singularly at 
the Reformation, and to determine the contrasted fortunes of the 
Southern and the Northern Provinces. When the narrative 
opens, Catholic Belgium and Protestant Holland are one country, 
governed by the same laws, united under the same institutions, 
zealous for the same freedom. The Reformation rises, and the 
separate races follow instinctively their separate tendencies. As 
the struggle for freedom deepens, the contrast of races becomes 
more and more sharply defined. At length the spirit of liberty 
once distributed over the whole of Flanders, becomes concentrated 
in its proper home. The Batavians become a commonwealth of 
Protestants; Belgium clings to Romanism, and settles into 
slavery. 

Mr. Motley, however, in originally describing these divisions, 
contents himself with indicating the later consequences of them. 
He does not anticipate his story, and leaves it to unroll itself. 
After mentioning the distribution of the tribes, he sketches the 
revolt of Claudius Civilis against Rome, and follows Schiller 
in a parallel between Civilis himself and the Prince of Orange. 


' The resemblance is rather fanciful than real. He does not dwell 


upon it, and proceeds with a swift summary of the fourteen 
centuries which followed. He traces the successive eras of 
barbarism, feudalism, and finally of commerce and municipal 
liberty ; the people emerging gradually out of darkness to wealth 
and civilization, as their country emerged from under the ocean, 
and forest and morass were exchanged for smiling fields and 
thriving cities. Here too, perhaps, the analogy is something 
imaginary. We are a little surprised to find so able a writer 
accepting the popular contempt of the Middle Ages, and dismissing 
so many ages of human history with so peremptory a depreciation. 
Something more is to be said for feudal society, and some- 
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thing more for the religion, which during all those ages was so 
passionately believed. And the fault throughout Mr. Motley’s 
book is the want, absolute and entire, of all sympathy with 
Catholicism, in its vigour as well as in its degeneracy. It is to 
him a thing of mere falsehood and sensuous superstition, and the 
secret of its higher influences is closed to him. Nevertheless, 
his sketches, as from the modern popular point of view, are 
singularly able; and they bring us down with the scene conti- 
nually expanding, to the time when the actors in the great drama 
of the Revolution begin to appear upon the stage. 

They are introduced in a brilliant group, as the leading nobles 
of Spain and of the Netherlands were collected in the great hall 
of the Palace at Brussels, to witness the abdication of the 
Emperor Charles V. Charles himself, Philip, the Regent Mar- 
garet, the Duke of Alva, and some others, are reserved for a 
separate description ; the assemblage on the platform are thus 
graphically laid out upon the board :— 


“Many individuals of existing or future historic celebrity in the 
Netherlands, whose names are so familiar to the students of the epoch, 
seemed to have been grouped as if by premeditated design upon this 
imposing platform, where the curtain was to fall for ever upon the 
mightiest emperor since Charlemagne ; and where the opening scene 
of the long and tremendous tragedy of Philip’s reign was to be simul- 
taneously enacted. There was the Bishop of Arras, soon to be known 
throughout Christendom by his more celebrated title of Cardinal 
Granvelle, the serene and smiling priest whose subtle influence over 
the destinies of so many individuals then present and over the fortunes 
of the whole land was to be so extensive and so deadly. There was 
that flower of Flemish chivalry, the lineal descendant of ancient 
Frisian kings, already distinguished for his bravery in many fields, 
but not yet having won those two remarkable victories which were 
soon to make the name of Egmont like the sound of a trumpet 
throughout the whole country. Tall, magnificent in costume, with 
dark flowing hair, soft brown eye, smooth cheek, a slight moustache, 
and features of almost feminine delicacy, such was the gallant and 
ill-fated Lamoral Egmont. The Count of Horn, too, with bold sullen 
face and fan-shaped beard, a brave, honest, discontented, quarrelsome, 
unpopular man. Those other twins in doom, the Marquis Berghen 
and the Lord of Montigny. The Baron Berlaymont, brave, intensely 
loyal, insatiably greedy for office and wages, but who at least never 
served but one party. The Duke of Aerschot, who was to serve all, 
essay to rule all, and to betray all, a splendid signor, magnificent 
in cramoisy velvet, who traced his pedigree from Adam, accord- 
ing to the family monumental inscription at Louvain, but who was 
better known as grand nephew of the Emperor’s famous tutor, 
Chiévres. The bold debanched Brederode, with handsome reckless face 
and turbulent demeanour. The infamous Noircarmes, whose name 
was to be covered with eternal execration for aping towards his own. 
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compatriots and kindred as much of Alva’s atrocities and avarice as he 
was permitted to exercise. The distinguished soldiers, Meghen and 
Aremberg—these with many others, whose deeds of arms were to 
become celebrated throughout Europe, were all conspicuous in the 
brilliant crowd. There, too, was that learned Frisian, President 
Viglius, crafty, plausible, adroit, eloquent—a small brisk man with 
long yellow hair, glittering green eyes, round turned rosy cheeks and 
flowing beard. Foremost among the Spanish grandees, and close to 
Philip, stood the famous favourite, Ruy Gomez, or as he was familiarly 
called, ‘Re y Gomez,’ (king and Gomez), a man of meridional aspect, 
with coal black hair and beard, gleaming eyes, a face pallid with 
intense application, and slender but handsome figure; while in 
immediate attendance upon the Emperor, was the immortal Prince 
of Orange. 

“Such were a few only of the most prominent in that gay throng, 
whose fortunes in part it will be our humble duty to narrate-—How 
many of them passing through all this glitter to a dark and mysterious 
doom! some to perish on public scaffolds; some by midnight assassi- 
nation; others, more fortunate, to fall on the battle-field—nearly all 
sooner or later to be laid in bloody graves.” 


The pageant over, and the helm of the ship committed to the 
new pilot, the curtain rises, and the struggle begins. Philip IL., 
as he ever avowed, had but one fixed principle in life, the 
destruction of the enemies of the Holy Catholic faith. False, 
malignant, licentious, a man who from his boyhood to his grave 
maintained unbroken acquaintance with all forms of human vil- 
lany, Philip lived in the conviction that by massacreing heretics 
he could earn a perpetually renewed forgiveness for his crimes, 
—that a zeal for orthodoxy unwavering, unflinching, pursued 
through torrents of blood, would be accepted graciously in lieu 
of every other Christian virtue. 

At his first accession he was embarrassed with mere earthly 
politics. He was entangled with wars in Italy and France, and 
Count Egmont and his Flemish subjects had first to win for him 
two magnificent victories before he could find leisure for his more 
serious labours. At length, at the close of 1558, the peace of Cam- 
bray set him free, and his mission commenced. His first object was 
a simultaneous slaughter of Protestants throughout Europe, to be 
conducted by all the Catholic Powers. Mary of England would 
have made no difficulty; the Lorraine faction at Paris entered 
cordially into the scheme, and Mary of Guise in Scotland was to 
be admitted into the partnership of crime. ‘The outline of this 
grand conception was communicated strangely by Henry II. to 
the Prince of Orange when in France as hostage for the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty of Cambray, under the impression that the 
Prince, as a good Catholic, would loyally sympathize in the 
scheme. The accidents which occasionally mutilate the best laid 
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enterprises, interfered to mar the execution of this. Mary Tudor 
died, and the English throne fell to a heretic princess. The 
Huguenot nobles tied the hands of the Guises; and the Valois 
princes were able only to achieve an imperfect Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew. Philip only resolutely, consistently, and steadily 
followed out his design and directed upon this one aim the full 
weight of the enormous power which he had inherited. In Spain 
he succeeded. Ten thousand heretics fell at the stake or on the 
scaffold ; and the feeble light of the Reformation expired in the 
Peninsula for ever. His other effort to do the same thing in the 
Netherlands did not succeed ; it was defeated by a resistance, which 
however we consider it, whether with respect to the cause that was 
fought for, to the unequal resources of the combatants, to the 
duration of the conflict, or to the spirit in which the long battle 
with tyranny was fought out, must be considered as the grandest 
achievement in the whole history of mankind. There is nothing 
like it in antiquity ;—nothing in the conquest of their freedom 
by any of the greater nations of the modern world. The scanty 
population of two small provinces, no larger than two English 
counties (for on them at last the weight of the revolution fell), 
wrestled with the full power of Spain backed by the wealth of half 
the world and overcame it. 

Protestantism found early a welcome in the Netherlands. The 
landed nobles there as elsewhere remained attached to the old 
faith : but the spirit of commerce in the body of the people, the 
enterprise which scattered them over the world, their long inter- 
course with England, and the political liberty which they had 
conquered for themselves,—pointed out these provinces as the 
natural home of emancipated thought. In the early years of the 
Reformation religious exiles from France and England found a 
refuge under the free institutions of their cities. The Antwerp 
printing presses supplied the Reformers in London with trans- 
lations of the Bible; and Charles V., in the commencement of 
his reign, had been embarrassed too seriously with the Turks, 
with Germany, and with France, to venture measures of violent 
repression. Ultimately, as he conquered his political difficulties, 
he was able to make amends for lost time. The great families to 
whose keeping the liberties of the country were entrusted did not 
care to embarrass themselves with the defence of heresy, which 
was as hateful to them as to the Emperor; and Charles could 
boast at his abdication of having destroyed, in the Low Countries 
alone, a number stated variously at from fifty to a hundred thou- 
sand of these wretched “ enemies of mankind.” 

Yet, in spite of so considerable exertions, the contagion had 
continued to spread. The Northern provinces and the great 
towns swarmed with offenders; and the Catholic Philip, the de- 
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fender of the faith, the champion of the Holy See, found his 
inheritance, when he took possession of it, in full progress towards 
apostacy. 

His first effort, as we said, was for a general crusade of all the 
Catholic powers. Meanwhile, he could commence the good work 
within his own dominions; and as a first preliminary establish the 
Inquisition and the torture-chamber. There was a difficulty, be- 
cause, while King of Spain, Philip was but Count or Duke in his 
provinces upon the Rhine, and his subjects there were under the pro- 
tection of their own laws, by which at his coronation he was sworn 
to govern. He served a master, however, who happily had the power 
of dispensing with inconvenient oaths; and when the alternative 
lay before him of perjury and an undue toleration of Protestantism, 
it was his duty both to God and man to choose the lightest 
offence. Measures of moderate repression would have been pos- 
sible without violating the constitution of the States; but an 
immoderate evil might not be moderately dealt with. 

Accordingly, retiring himself to Spain, he left his sister, Mar- 
garet of Parma, with directions to set .on foot the method found 
so efficacious in Spain, and with the assistance of Cardinal Gran- 
velle to purge the Netherlands clean. There were two forms of 
the Inquisition, the Episcopal and the Spanish. The Episcopal 
offered the lightest outrage to existing forms, and this was there- 
ore selected with an affectation of outward lenity. The true ex- 
lanation of the choice was given, however, by Philip himself. He 
ould abundantly trust the zeal of his bishops. The Inquisition 
of the Netherlands, as the King acknowledged, was more pitiless 
than that of Spain. In fact, says Mr. Motley,— 


“The main difference between the two institutions consisted in the 
eater efficiency of the Spanish in discovering such of its victims as 
ere disposed to deny their faith. Devised originally for more 
imorous and less conscientious infidels, who were often disposed to 
skulk in obscure places, and to renounce without really abandoning 
their errors, it was provided with a set of venomous familiars who 
elided through every chamber, and coiled themselves at every fire- 
sile. The secret details of each household in the realm being there- 
fore known to the Holy Office and the monarch, no infidel or heretic 
could escape discovery. This invisible machinery was less requisite 
for the Netherlands. There was comparatively little difficulty in 
ferreting out the ‘vermin:’ to use the expression of a Walloon histo- 
rian of that age; so that it was only necessary to maintain in good 
working-order the apparatus for destroying the noxious creatures when 
unearthed. This inquisitional system of Spain was hardly necessary 
for men who had but little prudence in concealing, and no inclination 
to disavow their creed. That the civil authorities were not as entirely 
superseded by the Netherland as by the Spanish system was rather a 
difference of form than of fact. The secular officers of justice were 
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at the command of the inquisitors. Sheriff, gaolers, judge, and hang- 
man, were all required under the most terrible penalties to do their 
bidding.”’ 

The institution was therefore sufficient for its work. The 
provinces would be left a desert before there would be any sign 
of failure in the machinery of the institution. The one difficulty | 
was that which was common to all contrivances of State craft— 
it could only be worked by beings who wore at least the human 
form ; and, however great might be the energy of the bishops, the 
Catholic laity among the Netherlands had neither themselves 
wholly lost their human hearts, nor were disposed to allow the ad- 
ministration of the Government to lapse into the hands of foreigners 
and ecclesiastics. The Prince of Orange at that time still pro- 
fessed the faith in which he had been bred; but as soon as he 
became possessed of the fatal secret which Henry of France had 
communicated to him, he determined, if possible, to save his 
country; and by birth, wealth, and influence, the first of the 
Netherland aristocracy, he set in force the full resources which 
the constitution allowed to thwart the Government and stay 
the persecution. From 1559 to 1567—the eight years of the 
regency of Margaret of Parma—the constitutional conflict con- 
tinued. The Government attempted to enforce the laws 
against heresy; Orange, with the support of the body of the 
nobility, continued to thwart and oppose them. Multitudes were 
executed; but the numbers grew too fast for executioners who 
were hampered by forms; and Philip, with crippled finances, was 
unabled to attempt the last extremity of force. He exhausted 
the resources of weakness, he fawned and flattered, he promised 
profusely ; like Judas, he breathed his poison in a kiss; and 
though he yielded nothing, he deceived Egmont, he deceived 
Montigny, he deceived all but Orange. Orange only knew him; 
Orange only saw the malignity of his purpose, the settled 
venom of his fanaticism. Orange knew that the king would 
forget nothing, forgive nothing, surrender nothing; and his ever- 
watchful eyes penetrated the inmost secrets of the Spanish Cabinet, 
with a subtlety deeper than Philip's own. 

“ Already (in the last year of Margaret’s regency), the prince had 
organized that system of espionage upon Philip, by which the cham- 
pion of his country was so long able to circumvent its despot. The 
king left letters carefully locked in his desk at night, and unseen 
hands had forwarded copies of them to William of Orange before the 
morning. He left memoranda in his pockets on retiring to bed, and 
exact transcripts of those papers found their way ere he rose, to the 
same watchman in the Netherlands.” 





Mr. Motley, perhaps needlessly, thinks it necessary to apo- 
ligize for these subtle doings. 
“ No doubt (he says) that an inclination for political intrigue was a 
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prominent characteristic of the prince, and a blemish upon the purity 
of his moral nature. Yet the dissimulating policy of his age he had 
mastered only that he might accomplish the noblest purposes to 
which a great and good man can devote his life—the protection of 
the liberty and the religion of a whole people against foreign tyranny. 
His intrigues served his country, not a narrow, personal ambition ; 
and it was only by such arts that he became Philip’s master, instead of 
fallmg at once, like so many great personages, a blind and infatuated 
victim. No doubt his purveyors of secret information were often 
destined to atone fearfully for their contraband commerce ; but they 
who trade in treason must expect to pay the penalty of their traffic.” 


Guided by these hidden clues in the understanding of the 
dark purposes of the king, yet himself ever meeting those pur- 
poses by the open weapons of the constitution, the prince 
played steadily his baffling game, till Granvelle was driven away 
in despair, and Margaret of Parma was reduced to helplessness ; 
and the king had to choose between toleration of heresy, or fall- 
ing back upon the sword. Unhappily, the latter course was no 
longer difficult to him. The spread .of the Reformation had 
alarmed the Walloon nobles; their patriotism had first wavered, 
then ebbed away; and even Egmont himself, who had for many 
years adhered faithfully to Orange, had allowed himself to be 
made an instrument of persecution. United, the nobility might have 
dictated to Philip the terms on which a titular sovereignty should 
be left to him: but the element of religion acted as a fatal dis- 
solvent. The horror lest they should be suspected of heresy 
was a phantom which terrified them each from his duty; and 
they stood still in passive obedience, while the Duke of Alva, 
with a Spanish army, took the place of Margaret. 

On the 10th of May, 1567, that army sailed from Carthagena; 
ten thousand veterans, the picked troops of the world, under 
command of the greatest general. Both army and commander 
appear to have existed for the purpose of showing that military 
excellence of the highest kind is compatible with the absence of 
every other human virtue. The discipline of the soldiers ex- 
tended even to their vices: two thousand prostitutes, formally 
enrolled and organized, attended their march. They were, per- 
haps, the most perfect instruments of unscrupulous wickedness 
that have been ever seen. ‘The general was worthy of his men. 
In person, Alva “ was tall, thin, erect, with a small head, a long 
visage, lean yellow cheek, dark twinkling eyes, a dusk com- 
plexion, black bristling hair, and a long sable-silvered beard de- 
Scending in two waving streams upon his breast.” His moral 
characteristics are thus generously described :— 

“Philip,” Mr. Motley says, “was fanatically impressed with his 


mission ; his viceroy was possessed by his loyalty as by ademon. In 
this way alone, that conduct which can never be palliated, may at least 
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be comprehended. It was Philip’s enthusiasm to embody the wrath 
of God against heretics. It was Alva’s enthusiasm to embody the 
wrath of Philip. Narrow-minded, isolated, seeing only that section of 
the world which was visible through the loophole of the fortress in 
which nature had imprisoned him for life ; placing his glory in uncon- 
ditional obedience to his superior, questioning nothing, doubting no- 
thing, fearing nothing, the viceroy accomplished his work of hell with 
the tranquillity of an angel. An iron will, which clove through every 
obstacle; adamantine fortitude, which sustained without flinching a 
mountain of responsibility, were qualities which, united to his fanatical 
obedience, made him a man for Philip’s work, such as could not have 
been found again.” 


There was no ambiguity in the instructions which Alva brought 
with him. Philip would rather reign over a desert than over 
Paradise if peopled with heretics; and to a desert, if necessary, 
the Duke of Alva was commissioned to reduce the Netherlands. 
Orthodoxy was to be no security. ‘To have resisted the perse- 
cution—to have obstructed in the smallest degree the pious work 
of destruction to which the King had devoted his life—was crime 
sufficient. Egmont dreamed that he had earned his forgiveness 
by his unhappy zealousness of the last year; but he had to do 
with a sovereign who never signed a pardon. His doom was sealed 
before Alva left the presence of his master. All the inhabitants 
of the provinces, nigh and low, with a few specially named excep- 
tions, were declared by the Holy Office to have incurred penalty 
of death; and Alva was come with the fixed intention of car- 
rying out this sentence, till the heart and life of the country 
lay dead at his feet, and every vestige of resistance was extin- 
guished. No imagination could have divined so infernal a depth 
of malignity. Orange knew it, and withdrew in time: but it 
was in vain that he warned Egmont. Philip flattered, and Egmont 
believed him: we all know with what results. With Egmont fell 
Count Horn, and all the crowd of minor patriots. The heads of 
the leaders struck off, the nation, bewildered and helpless, sank 
passively under its doom. We have shuddered at September 
massacres, at Fouquier-Tinville’s death-tribunal, at the fusillades 
at Lyons, and the noyades of the Loire. The democratic fana- 
ticism of Robespierre was tame beside the orthodox fury of Alva; 
and the Jacobin club, “the mighty mother” of the Revolution, was 
but a driveller in cruelty, compared to the conclave of which the 
Iron Duke was the instrument. The ordinary tribunals were set 
aside. The functions of justice were superseded by the Blood 
Council, which, with its affiliated societies, ruled over the Ne- 
therlands. Here is a description of one of its councillors, Juan 
de Vargas, drawn by a master-hand :— 


“Two Spaniards, Del Rio and De Vargas, were the only members 
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of the council who could vote. Del Rio was a man without character 
or talent—a mere tool in the hands of his superiors; but Juan de 
Vargas was a terrible reality... .. To shed human blood was, in his 
opinion, the only important business, and the only exhilarating pastime 
of life. His youth had been stained with other crimes. He had heen 
obliged to retire from Spain because ot his violation of an orphan child 
to whom he was guardian ; but in his manhood, he found no pleasure but 
in murder. He executed Alva’s bloody work with an industry which was 
almost superhuman, and with a merriment which would have shamed 
ademon. His execrable jests ring through the blood and smoke and 
death-cries of those days of perpetual sacrifice. He was proud to be 
the double of the iron-hearted duke, and acted so uniformly in accord- 
ance with his views, that the right of revision remained but nominal. 
There could be no possibility of collision, when the subaltern was only 
anxious to surpass an incomparable superior. The figure of Vargas 
rises upon us through the mist of three centuries with terrible dis- 
tinctness. Even his barbarous grammar has not been forgotten; and 
his crimes against syntax and against humanity have acquired the same 
immortality. ‘ Heretici fraxerunt templa, boni nihili faxerunt contra- 
ergo debent omnes patibulari,’ was the comprehensive but barbarous 
formula of the man who murdered the Latin language as ruthlessly as 
he slaughtered his contemporaries.” 


The work of murder thus commenced under these accursed 
auspices ; and at the end of a few months, the condition to which 
Alva and his council had reduced the provinces, is thus summed 
up. Let no one suspect Mr. Motley of exaggeration. His work 
is the result of patient labour among writers of all sides and all 
opinions, and his most terrible relations are too faithfully copied 
from the language of immediate witnesses. 


“The whole country became a charnel-house ; the death-bell tolled 
hourly in every village; not a family but was called to mourn for its 
dearest relatives; while the survivors stalked listlessly about the 
ghosts of their former homes. The spirit of the nation was hopelessly 
broken. The blood of its best and bravest had already stained the 
scaffold; the men to whom it had been accustomed to look for 
guidance and protection were dead, in prison, or in exile. Submission 
had ceased to be of any avail, flight was impossible, and the spirit of 
vengeance had alighted at every fireside. ‘The mourners went daily 
about the streets, for theré was hardly a house which had not been 
made desolate. The scaffold, the gallows, the funeral piles which had 
been sufficient in ordinary times, furnished now an entirely inade- 
quate machinery for the executions. Columns and stakes in every 
street, the door-posts of private houses, the fences in the fields were 
laden with human carcases, strangled, burned, beheaded. The orchards 





in the country bore on many a tree the hideous fruit of human bodies.’ 


This general summary is illustrated in some hundreds of pages 
of hideous and too authentic detail. Wretched cities which dared 
to close their gates against the executors of the decrees of the 
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council suffered worse horrors than the most delirious cruelty n 
open war has ever dared to inflict. Entire populations by the 
direct command of Philip and his General were massacred 
with the hideous accompanying atrocities of rape and pillage. 
Every crime which the madness of mankind can execute, 
was sanctified by the blessing of the Church, and was perpe- 
trated under the eyes of princes and prelates in the cause of the 
father of mankind. We cannot regret that a man has been found 
who has dared to lift the curtain over these scenes, and show 
them to us as they were. In the “Catholic reaction” of these 
late times, a bastard sentimentalism has stolen over us; we have 
talked mincingly of the intolerance of the Protestants in their 
ultimate victory, caring little to know what that thing was which 
they refused to tolerate. We have dreamed of Catholicism not as 
the destroying fiend which the nations of Europe experienced it to 
be in the last years of its power, but as it plays on the imagination 
in its associations—in its theory—in the spirit which haunts the 
aisles of the cathedrals, and the broken arches of monastic 
ruins. It is well that we should see it once more face to face as 
it was. It is well, too, when revolution is a thing of horror to so 
many of us; when the higher classes in so many countries look 
on with acquiescence, while in the name of order the liberties of 
centuries are trampled down, through some dim fear of what the 
people might do if they gained power,—it is well at such a time 
that the world should be reminded what despots also have some- 
times done. 

“Tt is not without reluctance,’ writes Mr. Motley, in a passage 
which might be written in letters of gold, when relating, out of Alva’s 
correspondence,the massacre at Naarden,—“‘it is not without reluctance, 
but still with a stern determination that the historian should faithfully 
record these transactions. To extenuate would be base; to exaggerate 
impossible. It is good that the world should not forget how much 
wrong has been endured by a single nation at the hands of despotism, 
and in the sacred name of God. There have been tongues and pens 
enough to narrate the excesses of the people bursting from time to 
time out of slavery into madness: it is good too that those crimes 
should be remembered, and freshly pondered ;—but it is equally whole- 
some to study the opposite picture. Tyranny ever young and ever 
old—constantly reproducing herself with the same stony features— 
with the same imposing mask which she has worn through all the 
ages, can never be too minutely examined, especially when she paints 
her own portraits, and when the secret history of her guilt is fur- 
nished by the confessions of her lovers. The pervsal of her traits 
will not make us love popular liberty the less.” 


How the Prince of Orange, with his brothers, laboured mean- 
while to rescue his bleeding country; how he flung into the cause 
his fortune, his credit, his life, raising from his own resources 
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armies of German mercenaries, after a short gleam of success to 
be disastrously defeated ; how, as the atrocities of the Inquisition 
showed ever in darker colours, his mind. was slowly weaned from 
the creed in the name of which those atrocities were perpetrated ; 
and how, in the midst of his disasters the mere human wisdom 
and human generosity of heart with which he had commenced 
his career became absorbed into a high, passionate faith, and in 
belief and conviction he became one with the poor sufferers for 
whom he struggled; how, at length, in the darkest hour, when all 
seemed hopeless, a gang of outlaws, patriot exiles turned pirates, 
seized in a sudden freak on the town of Brill, and by a common 
impulse the two provinces of Holland and Zealand broke into 
revolution, drove out the Spanish garrisons, and made a home for 
freedom which, though shaken desperately, was never again broken 
down ;—all this must be read in the brilliant and deeply sympa- 
thizing pages of Mr. Motley, to whom the chivalry of these poor 
people, and the after-career of the Prince who made haste to throw 
himself at their head, appears, he says, as “a great Christian epic,” 
the finest of which the history of Europe has to boast. 
Desperately Alva struggled to crush those poor Calvinist 
“beggars,” for so they called themselves. But the beggars, even 
the women and the children among them, were lifted by the pas- 
sions of the time into preternatural defiance. The Spanish army 
could crush them inch byinch ; but at a cost of blood and treasure 
which made victory scarcely less disastrous than defeat. Philip 
could destroy, but he could not overcome. Harlem alone, the first 
weak town which the Spaniards-attacked, though it fell at last, 
cost the Duke seven months of labour and twelve thousand of his 
choicest troops. And the finances of Spain, being thrown into 
confusion by the ruin of the Netherlands, were unequal to support 
the struggle with a few hundred thousand peasants and petty 
burghers. Alva was baffled, and at last withdrew. His place 
was filled by a milder viceroy. Requescens, it was thought, might 
perhaps conciliate when Alva had failed to crush. Requescens, 
however, fared no better. The army was invincible in the field ; 
but the treasury was barren of the means to pay the soldiers : they 
broke into open mutiny, wandered hither and thither at their will, 
seized cities as an indemnity for their wages, sacked, ravished, 
burnt, and pillaged. In the midst of these confusions, Requescens 
died. The Netherlands was without a governor: and in the in- 
terval “the Spanish fury” at Antwerp, a carnage more horrible than 
even the massacre of St. Bartholomew, broke the spell of submis- 
sion, In all Belgium the people rose at once out of their torpor; 
and the day of freedom promised soon to dawn. If the two pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zealand alone were able to defy Alva so 
long, the seventeen, united in heart and soul, had but to claim 
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their independence to secure it. This great union, unfortunately, 
was not to be. The difference in race forbade it, and still more 
the difference in creed. The Protestants of Belgium were in 
exile, or in their graves. The remaining population were mode- 
rately orthodox ; and their faith soon paralysed them. 

But a vast step was gained—five other provinces adhered to the 
Prince in the Union of Utrecht. Don John of Austria was sent 
from Spain in the blaze of his glory to end the struggle ; and as 
force had signally failed, to finish it by concession. The Prince of 
Orange for himself might have all which he desired—toleration, 
and pardon, and wealth. The provinces might have all except the 
one thing for which they were contending—religious liberty. It 
was in vain. The Prince cared only for his duty to the people 
who had trusted him. Don John must yield all, or again try the 
sword. He did try the sword, but with no better issue. He 
could win battles; but he could not conquer men, who were utterly 
fearless of all evil which he had power to inflict upon them. He 
too sank before the impracticable task, and died broken-hearted. 

Alexander of Parma, Margaret's son, followed Don John,—a 
far abler man, who alone in any way was able to cope with Orange. 
He did something. Among other things, he found, at last, an 
efficient person who undertook the Prince’s murder, and who 
too faithfully accomplished the work. It was not wholly too 
late, for Parma saved Belgium, which, if Orange had lived, 
would have followed, perhaps, at last in the track of the Union of 
Utrecht. The hope of Spain rested, as he knew, on the destruc- 
tion of that one life ; and both he and Philip were ready with no 
niggard payment for so great service. Countless wealth and the 
highest order of Spanish nobility were promised to the successful 
assassin, to be enjoyed by himself in his own person, if he came 
off with life, to be given to his heirs if his life fell a sacrifice. 

The golden bait succeeded. Many attempts were made. At 
length, under the inspiration of the Jesuits, a miserable fanatic 
did the work; and the Prince of Orange fell as the Regent 
Murray had a few years before him fallen in the streets of Lin- 
lithgow, as two kings of France fell, and as Elizabeth was to 
follow also, if the Roman ecclesiastics could have their way. But 
though not wholly useless, the Prince’s death could not undo the 
work which he had accomplished: and those little wasted pro- 
vinces which he had rescued from the destroyer were saved for 
freedom and for the world. ; 

We must extract some portion of Mr. Motley’s sketch of the 
Prince’s character. For the justification of his estimate of it, 
our readers must seek themselves in Mr. Motley’s own pages. 

“Of the soldier’s great virtues—constancy in disaster, devotion to 
duty, hopefulness in defeat—no man ever possessed a larger share. He 
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arrived through a series of reverses at a perfect victory. He planted 
a free commonwealth under the very battery of the Inquisition, in 
defiance of the most powerful empire existing. He was, therefore, a 
conqueror in the loftiest sense ; for he conquered liberty and a national 
existence for a whole people. The contest was long, and he fell in the 
struggle ; but the victory was to the dead hero, not to the living 
monarch. . . . The supremacy of his political genius was entirely beyond 
question. He was the first statesman of his age. The quickness of 
his perception was only equalled by the caution which enabled him to 
mature the results of his observations. His knowledge of human nature 
was profound. . . . It is instructive to observe the wiles of the Machia- 
vellian school employed by a master of the craft, to frustrate, not to 
advance, a knavish purpose. This character, in a great measure, marked 
his whole policy. He was profoundly skilled in the subtleties of Italian 
statesmanship, which he had learned as a youth at the Imperial court, 
and which he employed in his manhood in the service, not of tyranny, 
but of liberty. He fought the Inquisition with its own weapons. He 
dealt with Philip on his own ground. He excavated the earth beneath 
the King’s feet by a more subtle process than that practised by the 
most fraudulent monarch who ever governed the Spanish empire: and 
Philip, chainmailed as he was in complicated wiles, was pierced to the 
quick by a keener policy than his own. Ten years long the King 
placed daily his most secret letters in hands which regularly transmitted 
copies of the correspondence to the Prince of Orange. . . . Casuists must 
determine how much guilt attaches to the Prince for his share in this 
transaction. Judged by a severe moral standard, it cannot be called 
virtuous or honourable to suborn treachery, even to accomplish a lofty 
purpose. Yet the universal practice of mankind in all ages has tole- 
rated the artifices of war; and no people has ever engaged in a holier 
or more mortal contest than did the Netherlands in their great struggle 
with Spain. 

“Tt is difficult to find any other characteristic deserving of grave 
censure ; but his enemies have adopted a simpler process. They have been 
able to find few flaws in his nature, and therefore have denounced it in 
gross. 

“Tt is not that his character was here and there defective, but that 
the eternal jewel was false. The patriotism was counterfeit. He 
was governed only by ambition; by a desire of personal advancement. 
They never attempted to deny his talents, his industry, his vast sacri- 
fices of wealth and station; but they ridiculed the idea that he could 
have been inspired by any but unworthy motives. God alone knows 
the heart of man. But as far as can be judged by a careful observation 
of undisputed facts, and by a diligent collation of public and private 
documents, it would seem that no man, not even Washington, had ever 
been inspired by a purer patriotism. . . . He went through life bearing 
the load of a people’s sorrow with a smiling face. ‘God pity this poor 
people,’ were the last words upon his lips, save the simple affirmative 
with which the soldier who had been battling for the right all his life- 
time commended his soul in dying to his great captain, Christ. The 
people were grateful and affectionate, for they trusted the character of 
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their ‘Father William.’ Not all the clouds which calumny could col- 
lect ever dimmed to their eyes the radiance of that lofty mind, to which 
they were accustomed in their darkest calamities to look for light. He 
was the guiding star of a whole brave nation during his life, and when 
he died, the little children cried in the streets.” 

In these critical days, when faith in heroism is growing faint, 
and the aim of historians is to drag the great men of past times 
from their pinnacles, and dwarf them into commonplace mediocrity, 
it is pleasant to meet with language so warm, so genial, so 
admiring. The same spirit pervades the whole book. There is 
no desire to gloss over ascertained blemishes, no attempt to hide 
good men’s faults any more than to invent supposititious virtues 
for the bad. Mr. Motley, in his determination to be just, con- 
cedes too much to the horror felt by some good persons for 
“‘Machiavellism.” Perhaps it is not permitted to a man to stoop 
to intrigue in defence of his own private interests. But those 
to whom the safety of nations is intrusted in a contest with cruel 
and treacherous enemies, must meet the destroyers with their own 
weapons; and Orange was no more bound to keep open terms 
with the satellites of the Inquisition, than with serpents or savage 
beasts. But wherever Mr. Motley finds a generous, true-hearted 
man, he treats him generously ; where he finds a great man, he 
treats him with the reverence and admiration which is his due; 
and he distributes his moral judgment (strange that it should be 
so rare a virtue in historians) by the same rules and with the 
same good sense with which reasonable men learn to judge each 
other in actual life. 

Only in one direction do we see reason to think that he has 
erred in his estimate. Acquainted chiefly with the continental 
writers and continental state papers, or at least having been long 
deeply and exclusively occupied with them, he has judged the 
policy of England to the Netherlands as it appeared to the 
Netherlanders themselves ; and in representing that policy to have 
been entirely selfish, he has scarcely measured fairly either 
what Elizabeth actually did, or her difficulty in venturing to 
do more. William of Orange looked for help wherever help might 
be found; to Germany, to France, to England. And Mr. 
Motley thinks that the hesitation which he met with from 
Elizabeth was unworthy alike of herself and of her people. Yet 
Elizabeth’s first duty assuredly was to her own country; and during 


the whole period which Mr. Motley’s history covers, England } 


was at any moment exposed to a re-action into Catholicism, and 
to a struggle as tremendous as that with which William himself 
was contending. The English Romanists, till the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century, certainly outnumbered the Protestants. 
They were prevented from moving partly by the energy of the 
government, but much more by a spirit of loyalty to their 
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legitimate sovereign ; a feeling so sacred with the vast majority 
of Englishmen, as to overweigh the counter-obligations of their 
creed. This it was which made Elizabeth so deeply unwilling 
to countenance any form of rebellion elsewhere, or anything 
which could bear the appearance of rebellion. To encourage 
resistance to a legitimate sovereign was to sanction conduct by 
her own example, which might instantly and terribly be repeated 
against herself. Undoubtedly she held high notions of the 
royal prerogative. Her own temper corresponded to the temper 
of her people. But her conduct was controlled by policy as well 
as influenced by principle; and the extremity of danger, even at 
her own doors, could scarcely induce her to change her course 
even for a moment. In 1559, when Mary of Guise, with the 
help of a French army, had crushed the Scotch reformers, and 
an insurrection in the northern counties of England was imme- 
diately imminent, supported by a French invasion, it was only 
by a threat of resignation that Sir William Cecil prevailed 
upon her to send troops across the Tweed and prevent the 
entire ruin of the Protestants. For the same reason she was 
unable, or thought herself unable, to give open support to William 
of Orange. If religion was a fair plea for the Low Countries to 
rebel against Philip, her Catholic subjects would retort the 
argument fatally upon herself—so at least Elizabeth thought : 
and whether her own judgment or that of her ministers was at 
the moment the wisest, is less easy to decide than it may seem. 

Yet, after all, the help which she actually rendered was very 
far from insignificant. There was peace in name between 
Elizabeth and Philip; but it was the peace of mortal enemies 
who were but watching the moment to strike each other with 
deadliest advantage. Philip might keep peace with England. 
He kept none with its Protestant queen. From the moment at 
which she refused his hand, and chose her course as a champion 
of the Reformation, she was the one mark of every villain whom 
Spanish gold could bribe to murder her. Fresh light has been 
thrown by Mr. Motley on some of these plots. They were 
incessant, and always of a single form; Elizabeth was to be mur- 
dered, Mary of Scotland was to be proclaimed her successor, 
and a Spanish army was to sweep across in the confusion out of 
the Netherlands. 

Elizabeth, intimately aware of these schemes, was not likely 
# to have wished to see Alva triumphant, or to have felt herself 
under very strict obligations to his master. She did not send 
Philip’s ambassador his passports, or recall her own from Madrid. 
But her subjects were permitted to volunteer by thousands into 
the service of the Prince of Orange—a breach of neutrality which 
an American writer ought surely to recognise; and far more 
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than that, she granted roving commissions to the young adven- 
turers of the day, the Drakes, the Oxenhams, the Hawkinses, to 
seek their fortunes in the southern seas, to seize the Spanish 
towns, to plunder the Spanish treasure-ships, and to cut off at the 
fountain the streams of gold which fed the armies of Alva and of 
Parma. If those streams had flowed unbroken, the Brussels 
treasury would never have been drained; the Spanish troops 
would not have mutinied; and who can say then, how long 
the provinces could have stemmed the tide. This was not 
much perhaps, but it was something. Elizabeth was not wholly 
occupied with jealousies of France, and dubious coquetry with 
liberty ; and we could wish that, since Mr. Motley found it 
necessary to speak of her, there had been some more clear acknow- 
ledgment both of her domestic perils and her services in the 
great cause. The Prince of Parma said that the Netherlands 
were to be conquered only in London. Perhaps in the promised 
continuation of his work, Mr. Motley will tell us how Parma was 
brought at last to that conclusion. 

It is ungracious, however, even to find so slight a fault with 
these admirable volumes. Mr. Motley has written without haste, 
with the leisurely composure of a master; and among the most 
interesting portions of his narrative are the details of the sub- 
sidiary intrigues of the Spanish king. The archives of Ximancas 
have yielded up many an infernal secret never designed for light. 
And although Philip the Second has long borne a character in 
history tolerably hateful, the scientific malignity of his nature 
has not yet, it seems, been adequately appreciated. Two illus- 
trative stories we must find room to mention. The first relates 
to the execution of the Seigneur de Montigny, the brother of 
Count Horn. This nobleman, accompanied by the Marquis Berghen, 
had been sent by Margaret of Parma into Spain, to represent to 
Philip the condition of the Netherlands. The envoys had been 
received with the highest courtesy, but on various pretexts they 
were detained in Madrid. At length Berghen died; and Mon- 
tigny, whose crime had been merely to have defended in council, 
and by petition, the constitutional liberties of the provinces, was 
first placed under surveillance, and afterwards imprisoned. Thus 
he remained till the Duke of Alva had been two years at Brussels, 
and the executions were slackening for want of victims. Mon- 
tigny’s crimes, however, had been the same as Egmont’s; and 
Philip was resolved that sooner or later he should suffer the same 
penalty. His case by the King’s order was laid before the Blood 
Council at Brussels: that the accused should be present on his 
trial was held to be a needless formality. He was condemned in 
his absence to death, and the sentence was transmitted to Madrid. 

For many reasons, chiefly because the world would have called 
such a proceeding by hard names, a public execution was thought 
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undesirable. The Madrid Council suggested poison. The expe- 
dient was a natural one; but Philip’s conscience hesitated. Poison 
was informal, and wore an ugly resemblance to assassination. 
The prisoner, for the sake of justice, must be regularly disposed 
of; but the death, at the same time, must be so contrived that 
the world should believe it natural. 


“This point having been settled,” says Mr. Motley, “the King now 
set about the arrangements of his plan with all that close attention to 
detail which marked his character. The patient industry which, had 
God given him a human heart and love of right, might have made him 
a useful monarch, he devoted to a scheme of midnight murder, with a 
tranquil sense of enjoyment which seems almost incredible.” 


The first step was to remove Montigny from Segovia, where 
he had been previously confined, to the more secure and retired 
castle of Ximancas. The alcalde of this fortress was informed of 
the intended execution, and of the necessity of observing a profound 
secrecy. The refinement of the next proceedings is so curious, 
that some attention will be required to follow them. 

The prisoner, on being brought to Ximancas, was allowed some 
little liberty. He was permitted to walk in the corridor adjoining 
his apartment. The object of the indulgence presently appeared. 
In a few days an emissary of the Government brought down from 
Madrid two letters, each of them the composition of his most 
sacred Majesty. The first was addressed to Montigny himself. 
It was unsigned, and contained a suggestion of a plan for his 
escape. This was to be thrown into the corridor at a time when 
it would be found by the alcalde, or by some officer of the castle, 
and was to form a pretext for instant and close imprisonment. 
The other letter was one addressed by Philip to himself, which 
was to be signed by the alcalde. It related to the intended 
escape. It stated further, that Montigny, in consequence of 
the confinement to which it had been necessary to subject him, 
had fallen grievously ill; but that he should receive all the atten- 
tion compatible with his safe keeping. Philip’s directions were 
faithfully observed. The first paper was thrown into the corridor. 
The alcalde found it. Montigny, in spite of his protests, was 
locked in a single room, and Philip’s letter to himself was signed 
and returned. The court physician was despatched in haste to 
attend on the sick prisoner; and, on coming back to Madrid, 
declared publicly that his patient was suffering from a disorder 
from which it was scarcely possible that he could recover. 

A few days were allowed to elapse, and the public having been 
thus prepared to hear of Montigny’s death, it was time to inflict 
it. A party of officials, accompanied by an ecclesiastic, came 
down to Ximancas, and Philip was once more his own corre- 
spondent. He informed himself in a despatch, which was again to 
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bear the alcalde’s signature, that in spite of all precautions the 


Seigneur Montigny had continued to grow worse, and had at | 


length. expired; that a priest had attended him in his last 
moments, and that he had died in so Catholic a frame of mind, 
that, good hopes might be entertained of his salvation. The pre- 
parations were thus nearly complete. The delicacy of Philip's 
touch in such matters, added, however, one further refinement. 
Montigny was now told that he was to die. He was not allowed 
to make a will; being under sentence for high treason, his 
property was supposed to be confiscated ; but he was permitted to 
draw up a memorial of his debts, under the stipulation that he was 
to make no allusion to his approaching execution, but was to 
use the language of a man seriously ill, who feels himself at the 
point of death. 

“ By this infernal ingenuity,” observes Mr. Motley, “it was pro- 
posed to make the victim an accomplice in the plot, and to place a 
false exculpation of his assassins in his dying lips.”’ 


Under these exquisite arrangements the murder was completed. 
Montigny was strangled at midnight. He was buried decently by 
the king's orders ; a grand mass and seven hundred lesser masses 
were said for the repose of his soul, the king himself having 
particularly fixed the number. Philip's epistle explanatory, 
announcing the fatal termination of the illness, was duly signed 
and sent. And this, with the other which preceded it, was pub- 
lished in the Netherlands with complete success. The truth was 
never even conjectured, and Montigny was believed universally 
to have followed his brother ambassador into a grave which had 
been dug for him by disease. 

It may be asked how the authenticity of a story has been 
ascertained, which is more like an incident out of a highly 
seasoned French novel than an occurrence of actual human life. 
And, indeed, Alexander Dumas might put himself to school with 
Philip, and borrow a finish for his fictions which the delicate 
hand of a greater master of the art of plotting once gave to 
reality. The accuser, in this instance, is the King of Spain him- 
self; the evidence is the secret narrative with which he furnished 
the Duke of Alva; and the entire unconsciousness, the innocence, 
the simplicity with which he relates all the horrible details to the 
viceroy is perhaps the most amazing feature in the whole transac- 
tion. He describes the minute particulars of his treachery with 
quiet, formal conscientiousness; and the curious inquirer in 
such matters will find in the concluding passage of the despatch 
a remarkable evidence of the effects which a Jesuit training can 
achieve with human nature. 


“The king observed that there was not a person in Spain who 
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doubted that Montigny had died ofa fever. He added, that if the 
sentiments of the deceased nobleman had been at all in conformity 
with his external manifestations according to the account received of 
his last moments, it was to be hoped thatGod would have mercy on 
his soul. The secretary who copied the letter, took the liberty of 
adding to this paragraph the suggestion that if Montigny were 
really a heretic, the devil, who always assists his children. in such 
moments, would hardly have failed him in his dying hour. Philip, 
displeased with this flippancy, caused the passage to be erased. He 
even gave vent to his royal indignation in a marginal note to the effect 
that we should always express favourable judgments concerning the 
dead. .... It seemed never to have occurred, however, to this re- 
markable moralist that it was quite as reprehensible to strangle an 
innocent man as to speak ill of him after his decease.” 

We recommend this story to the consideration of English 
historians. The Anglo-Catholics and the Latitudinarians have 
united, of late years, in invectives against the repressive mea- 
sures which the government of Elizabeth adopted against the 
Romanists. We must desire them to study, in the character of 
the great Romanist champion, the disposition with which that 
government had to deal. 

The secret history of another intrigue, gathered by Mr. 
Motley from MSS. in the library at the Hague, will furnish a 
companion picture to that of the murder of Montigny. 

Don John of Austria, when succeeding Requescens in the 
regency of the Netherlands, had undertaken an occupation which 
in itself he detested, for the accomplishment of a scheme to 
which he had devoted himself with the enthusiasm of a Crusader. 
He was the representative, in its most brilliant form, of the 
pseudo-chivalry of the age; and aspiring at once to be the Here 
of Romanism and the Knight of the Holy See, he had settled 
his ambition on delivering from her cruel prison the beautiful 
and interesting Mary Queen of Scots. The throne of Elizabeth 
and the head of her tyrannical rival were to be the votive offerings 
for which he trusted that the widow of Darnley would reward 
him with her hand; and Mary and Don John kneeling at the 
foot of the Pope were to present to the Holy Father the recovered 
submission of penitent England. 

On the achievement of this exploit, which a perverse future 
seemed resolved to thwart, Don John’s hopes were centred. The 
poor “winebibbers’ whom he was sent to govern were merely 
hateful to him, and he bore with his office only in the prospect of 
his dream of glory. For this dream, the prince and his devoted 
secretary, Escovedo, were incessantly labouring. A never-ceasing 
correspondence was passing to and fro, upon the details, between 
Rome, and Madrid, and Brussels. It was to be the great throw 
of the dice which was to retrieve the Catholic world ; and of course 
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the simultaneous murder of the Prince of Orange, to paralyse the 
rebellion in the provinces, was an important feature in the scheme. 
All this was well. It was the repetition of a plan which was first 
conceived by Alva, and it had remained a legacy to the successive 
viceroys of the Netherlands. Philip, however, in this instance, 
though anxious for the conquest of England, was yet afraid | 
of it. Don John, surrounded by the halo of the achievement, 
might become a rival to himself: and the prudent king imagined 
that, among the collateral contingencies of his brother's enter- 
prise, there might lurk treason against the Majesty of Spain. 
Philip's confidential minister at this time was the infamous 
Antonio Perez—a man whose deeper subtlety played with Philip as 
with a child; and who at the moment was intriguing with Philip's 
mistress, the Princess of Eboli. To Perez, Philip intrusted the 
management of a secret correspondence with Don John and with 
Escovedo. He was to pretend to them that it was carefully 
concealed from the king; he was directed to draw them out, to 
tempt them, to play upon them, to wind into their most secret 
confidence. 

“The plot,” says Mr. Motley, “was to draw from Don John and 
Escovedo, by means of this correspondence, the proofs of treason which 
the king and minister both desired to find. The letters from Spain 
were written with this view; those from Florence were opened with 
this end. Every confidential letter received by Perez was immediately 
laid before the king; every letter which the artful demon wrote was 
filled with hints as to the danger of the king’s learning the existence 
of the correspondence, and with promises of profound secrecy upon his 
own part, and was then immediately placed in Philip’s hands to receive 
his comments and criticisms before being copied and despatched to 
the Netherlands. The minister was playing a cold, murderous, and 
treacherous game, and played it in a masterly manner. Escovedo was 
lured to his destruction; Don John was made to fret his heart away; 
and Philip, more deceived than all, was betrayed in what he consi- 
dered his affections, and made the mere tool of a man as false as 
himself, and infinitely more accomplished.” 

‘There was no real treason, or thought of it, on the part of Don 
John. The supposed plot had been invented by Perez for his own 
dark purposes. But the inexhaustible faculty of suspicion in the 
king was never addressed by any one without response; and to 
pass into the secret closet of men’s hearts, wrapped in the invisible 
mantle of treachery, was the occupation in which, beyond all other 
earthly enjoyments, his nature delighted. This drama, too, had 
a terrible ending. Escovedo, sent by Don John to Madrid, dis- 
covered, not the mine which had been dug by the king and Perez, 
but the intrigue between Perez and the Eboli, and, in his unsus- 
pecting fidelity, he threatened to inform Philip. This sealed his 
doom. Ina few days he was murdered in the streets, and Philip 
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had been duped by his mistress and her paramour into directing 
the assassination. 

Mr. Motley, who himself takes a sort of scientific interest in 
the structure of these underplots, traces the story through all its 
refined subtleties. He then concludes with the following terse 
summary of the relative position of the parties :— 


“No apology is necessary for laying a somewhat extensive analysis 
of this secret correspondence before the reader. If there be any value 
in the examples of history, certainly few chronicles can furnish a more 
instructive moral. Here are a despotic king and his confidential 
minister laying their heads together in one cabinet; the viceroy of 
the most important province in the realm with his secretary deeply con- 
ferring in another; not as to the manner of advancing the great interests, 
moral or material, of the people over whom God has permitted them to 
rule, but as to the best means of arranging conspiracies against the throne 
and life of a neighbouring sovereign with the connivance and subsidies of 
the Pope. In this scheme, and in this only, the high conspirators are 
agreed. In every other respect mutual suspicion and profound deceit 
characterize the scene. The king, while expressing unbounded confidence 
in the viceroy, is doing his utmost, through the agency of the subtlest 
intriguer in the world, to inveigle him into confessions of treasonable 
schemes ; and the minister is filling reams of paper with protestations 
of affection for the governor and secretary, with sneers at the cha- 
racter of the king, and with instructions as to the best method of de- 
ceiving him, and then laying the despatches before his majesty for 
correction and enlargement. ‘To complete the picture, the monarch 
and his minister are seen urging the necessity of murdering the fore- 
most man of the age upon the very dupe who was himself to be assas- 
sinated by the self-same pair; while the arch-plotter who controls the 
strings of all these complicated projects is equally false to king, 
governor, and secretary, and is engaging all the others in these blind 
and tortuous paths for the accomplishment of his own most secret and 
most ignoble aims.” 


With this extract we now take our leave of Mr. Motley, desiring 
him only to accept our hearty thanks for these volumes, which 
we trust will soon take their place in every English library. 
Our quotations will have sufficed to show the ability of the 
writer. Of the scope and general character of his work we have 
given but a languid conception. The true merit of a great book 
must be learnt from the book itself. Our part has been rather to 
select varied specimens of style and power. Of Mr. Motley’s 
antecedents we know nothing. If he has previously appeared 
before the public, his reputation has not crossed the Atlantic. It 
will not be so now. We believe that we.-may promise him as 
warm a welcome among ourselves as he will receive even in 
America; that his place will be at once conceded to him among 
the first historians in our common language. 
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. First Report of the Commissioners appointed by Her Majesty 
to Inquire into the Law of Divorce. 1853. 

. Ecclesiastical Courts. A Report of the Judgment of Dr. 
Radcliffe in the Case of Talbot v. Talbot. 


. A Letter to the Hon. Justice Torrens. By John Paget, Esq.| 


. A Letter to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on the Judgment 
of the Court of Delegates in the Case of Talbot v. Talbot. 
By T. T. Paget, Esq. 

. A Letter to the Queen on Lord Cranworth’s Marriage and 
Divorce Bill. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


. Remarks wpon the Law of Marriage and Divorce, suggested 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton's Letter to the Queen. 


NE of the obstacles in the way of a prompt and thorough 
reform of our Ecclesiastical Courts, is the difficulty of 
‘obtaining accurate information with regard to the practice and 
actual mode of working of those courts, divested of the technical 
language (which to the ears of the uninitiated, seems an unin- 
telligible jargon) in which their proceedings are carried on. The 
phraseology of our courts of Common Law has become grafted 
‘into our ordinary conversation, and everybody is familiar with 
plaintiffs and defendants. It is not so with the language of 
Doctors’ Commons; and if, in a mixed company, any one were 
to speak of promovents, impugnants, producents and adminis- 
trants, he would be justly suspected of pedantry, and would 
probably be utterly unintelligible, unless some one of his audience 
had the misfortune of having at some time filled one of those 
characters. In such a case, the speaker would in all probability 
find that he had touched a very sore place, and would turn the 
conversation, and get out of the scrape as quickly as possible. 
We purpose, therefore, to place before our readers a concise and 
intelligible summary of the position in which the law now 
stands on the most important, and at the same time the most 
difficult matter confided to these courts, viz., that of divorce. 
We shall not, in this article, enter upon the vexed ques: 
tions as to what should,-and what should not, be a sufficient 
ground for a divorce. All civilized countries which permit divorce 
at all, recognise the infidelity of the wife as a sufficient ground 
for relieving the husband from the bond of marriage. The law 
of England permits a legal separation, or divorce a mensd et 
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thoro, on proof of such offence having been committed by either 
party; but in practice, and with exceptions too rare and peculiar 
to require notice, grants a complete divorce a vinculo only at the 
suit of the husband. Continental codes grant a complete divorce 
to the wife, if the husband has outraged her by bringing the 
partner of his guilt under the roof where the wife inhabits. 
The law of Scotland and of the principal States of North 
America, visits the infidelity of the husband with the same 
penalty as the infidelity of the wife. 

For our present purpose, we accept the law as it stands; and 
when the law has determined what circumstances shall entitle 
any party to demand a divorce, we presume it will be admitted 
that every delay, every expense, every difficulty, except what is 
necessary for satisfactorily proving the existence of those circum- 
stances, is a wrong and an injustice. Let us see how the law 
of England, having determined that a husband whose wife is 
unfaithful shall be entitled to a complete divorce, sets about to 
achieve that object. 

It begins hopefully, by flatly contradicting itself. 

The Law says, when you have once entered into a valid marriage, 
no subsequent circumstance but death shall absolve you from it, 
and enable you to contract a second union. 

The Legislature says, prove that your partner in the marriage- 
contract has been faithless, and we will alter the law in your 
individual case; but we will only do so on the condition that 
you shall have previously obtained every redress that law will 
give you for your wrongs. 

The first step which a husband is thus compelled to take to 
obtain his freedom, is one revolting to every man of honour and 
high feeling. He must appraise his wife, put a money-value on 
the sanctity of his hearth and the purity of his bed, pocket the 
price of infidelity, in the form of damages in an action of crim. 
con., and extort by law what he would be eternally disgraced 
were he to accept if voluntarily offered ! 

He then enters the Ecclesiastical Court and sues for a divorce 
a mensé et thoro. Hitherto, revolting as the action against his 
wife’s seducer is to all his feelings, he has been fighting in open 
day. But the scene now changes. As sometimes happens im a 
London fog, a single step takes him from broad daylight into the 
thickest obscurity. He may be met with counter charges, utterly 
groundless but difficult to disprove, and what is the machinery 
which the law provides for the elimination of truth in the Eccle- 
siastical Courts? Here is a picture by no means overcharged of 
the process :— 

“Tn all courts the first material proceeding in the inquiry, and which 
necessarily precedes the evidence, consists in the statement of the case 
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on each side, and these statements are technically known by the name 
of ‘ The Pleadings.’ 

“Tn a criminal case they consist of the ‘Indictment,’ and ‘ Plea.’ 

“The ‘Indictment’ is a short and plain statement of the offence 
with which the prisoner is charged. 

“The plea of ‘ Not guilty’ requires the prosecutor to prove the case, 
and entitles the prisoner to give any evidence in his power of his 
innocence. 

“Tn an action at Common Law the pleadings consist of the ‘ Declara- 
tion,’ which contains the plaintiff’s statement of his ground of com- 
plaint—the ‘ Plea,’ which contains the defendant’s answer; and if 
anything further remains to be told, these are followed by the ‘ Repli- 
cation’ and ‘ Rejoinder,’ and other pleadings, distinguished by various 
technical designations, until the story on each side is fully before the 
court. 

“In Chancery the same object is obtained by the ‘Bill’ of the 
plaintiff and the ‘ Answer’ of the defendant. 

“ A suit for divorce by reason of adultery, in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
partakes of the nature both of a criminal and a civil proceeding. 

“The wife is on her trial for a crime, and so far as regards her the 
proceeding is criminal. 

“The husband seeks redress for a wrong, and so far as regards him 
the proceeding is civil. 

“The pleadings consist in the first place of the ‘ Libel,’ which is 
exhibited by the husband or ‘ Promovent,’ as he is technically called, 

“This is analogous to the Indictment in a criminal or the Declara- 
tion in a civil proceeding. It contains a statement of the complaint. 

“This is met by a Plea or ‘ Defensive Allegation,’ which contains 
the counter-statement of the wife, who is technically designated as the 
‘ Impugnant.’ 

“ Tf further facts have to be brought forward on either side, and the 
nature and circumstances of the case are such as to render it necessary, 
each party may state those further facts and add to their original 
statements by pleading ‘ Additional Articles’ until the story is com- 
plete on both sides. 

“We now come to what is the pith, marrow, and essence of every 
judicial inquiry, however conducted—the Evidence. Each party pro- 
duces his witnesses. 

“ Here the great and striking difference between the mode of pro- 
cedure in the Ecclesiastical Courts and the Courts of Common Law 
commences, 

“The proctor draws, or is supposed to draw, the article in support 
of which he produces a witness, from information furnished to him by 
that witness. The witness tells his story to the proctor. The proctor 
draws the article from the information so given, and then sends the 
witness in to prove it. 

“This is the case where proctor and witness are both honest; but 
there is nothing whatever, except the subsequent penalties of perjury 
upon the witness if he is caught out, to prevent the process from being 
reversed, and the proctor from drawing the article to suit what he 
wants to prove, and then finding a witness to prove it. 
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“Tf the witness has a tolerable memory, and is sufficiently unscru- 
pulous, he is pretty sure to prove any article he is designed to, for he 
goes direct from the proctor’s or attorney’s office to the Examiner, 
who is an officer of the court; he sits with him in a private room, no 
eye to watch him, no ear to mark his faltering voice as he approaches 
the perjury he is about to commit; the article he is to prove is read 
over to him, and his deposition taken down, almost in the very words 
to which he has been drilled by the attorney or the proctor whose 
office he has just quitted. 

“This machinery, ingeniously as it is adapted for ensuring and pro- 
tecting falsehood, sometimes fails. It occasionally happens that a 
witness shrinks from the actual commission of the crime he has 
undertaken, and speaks the truth he has promised to suppress; but 
this, as may well be supposed, is rare, and in general it may be 
assumed that a witness proves in chief the article to which he is 
designed. 

“ We now come to the cross-examination. 

“ Before a witness is produced, the proctor for the opposite party 
receives notice of the name of the witness and the articles he is vouched 
to support, and he then prepares interrogatories to be administered to 
the witness. These interrogatories are reduced into writing and given 
tothe Examiner, who cross-examines the witness from them ; but they 
are not communicated to the party who produces the witness, nor 
does he know what questions have been put, or what answers have 
been given, unless the witness divulges them, which he is cautioned 
not to do, a caution which, it is presumed, he does not very often 
obey. The proctor or counsel who prepares the interrogatories does 
not know what the witness has deposed in chief; and, as the examina- 
tion in chief and the cross-examination are both in secret, it follows 
that there is no re-examination. 

“ The evidence remains under the seal of official secrecy until it is 
completed on both sides ; when that is the case, each party is entitled 
to know what has been sworn, and, as it is technically called, ‘ Pub- 
lication passes.’ 

“A more perfect system of hocus-pocus, anything more like a duel 
with hatchets in a dark cellar, can hardly be imagined. 

“Tf the ingenuity of man had been employed for the express pur- 
pose of inventing a scheme for the concealment of the truth, one more 
perfect could hardly have been devised. 

“The evidence is given in secret. Not even the judge who has to 
decide upon it is present when the witness is examined. No one but 
the officer of the court, whose lips are sealed by his official duty, 
knows the manner, demeanour, or general behaviour of the witness 
whilst giving his evidence. 

“ Cross-examination, the sword of truth, is turned from steel to 
lead. All who have wielded that weapon know how powerless it is 
except in the swift thrust and parry of oral contest. It is only in the 
rapid movements of such a struggle that the joints of the armour of 
fraud open and admit its point. 

“A cross-examination by written interrogatories, in secret, and 
where the evidence given in chief is unknown, must (except under 
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cireumstances of the most extraordinary good fortune) be a mere farce , 
a ‘mockery, a delusion, and a snare.’ ”’* 


The evidence of Dr. Lushington upon this matter, given in the 
ear 1844, before a committee of the House of Lords, consisting 
of Lord Lyndhurst (Chancellor), the Bishop of London, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Cottenham, and Lord Campbell, is so important, 
and bears out so fully the passage we have just cited, that we 
shall extract it at considerable length :— 


“90. In proceedings before. you in Doctors’ Commons, does the 
cause always proceed upon evidence written and taken upon interroga- 
tory ?—Always upon evidence taken by deposition in chief, and inter- 
rogatory in the nature of cross-examination. 

“91. Upon a deposition in chief, followed by interrogatory in the 
nature of cross-examination, has the party tendering the witness, what 
is called the producent of the witness, an opportunity of examining in 
reply after the examination upon interrogatory P—No. 

“92. So that whatever damage may be done in shaking the wit- 
nesses’ testimony by the cross-examination, no opportunity whatever 
is given for setting that right by a re-examination.—No. 

“93. Does the party framing the interrogatories, or framing the 
questions for the examination in chief know, or can he know, when he 
administers the second question, what answer will be given to the 
first P—The examination in chief is upon allegation ; then the witness 
is examined by interrogatory, and it is the duty of the examiner to 
extract from the witness all that is pertinent to the averments in the 
articles on which he is examined. Of course the other party knows 
nothing of the interrogatories, and the person putting the interrogatories 
cannot tell what answer will be given to any of them. 

“94, Consequently the second and third questions are propounded to 
the witness, in writing, in the dark, by the person propounding them, 
as to what answer shall have been given to the first.—Certainly. 

“95. Consequently he may either have omitted to put a question 
which he would have put, had he known the answer to the first ques- 
tion, or he may have put a question which he would not have put had 
he known that answer ?—Certainly. 

“96. Does the party who cross-examines the witness upon inter- 
rogatories know what the examination in chief has been to which he 
is to cross-examine P—No further than knowing the plea upon which 
the witness is to be examined, and his name. 

“97. He is left to guess in the dark as to what answers may have 
been given upon the different parts of the plea ?—Yes, he presumes 





* Sir Anthony Hart says, speaking of the similar system which formerly 
prevailed in the Court of Chancery, “ As cross-examinations are at present, 
they are mere random hit sin the dark. When I was very young at the bar, 
T used to cross-examine, but I soon gave it up. For the last thirty years I 
hardly recommended it—I may say, I left it off as hopeless—I abandoned it in 
despair.”—Per Sir Anthony Hart: Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in Booth v. 
Parks, 1 Molloy, 467. 
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hat a witness who is produced to prove certain averments will give 
evidence in support of those averments ; but knows nothing further. 

“98. May it not happen that a witness in his examination in chief 
has given me, the opposite party who is to cross-examine him, a great 
advantage by answers in my favour; yet that I may, in the cross- 
interrogatories, do all I can to damage his testimony, though it has 
been given in my own favour ?—Certainly, it may so happen. 

“99, May it not happen that a witness may have given evidence in 
his examination in chief that may be perfectly obscure and unintelli- 
gible without eross-examination, and yet no cross-examination can be 
made upon it by way of explanation ?—If it is a good examiner he 
will not let it be obseure and unintelligible. 

“100. Is the examiner employed by the party, or is he an officer of 
the court >—He is the proper officer of the court, and only acts under 
the authority of the court; but there are several examiners, and the 
parties are at liberty to choose which examiner they please. 

“101. Then the examination is conducted by the examiner, both in 
chief and in the eross-examination, by administering interrogatories 
put in the absence of both parties ?—Yes. 

“102. In the examination in chief is it not discretionary with the 
examiner in what way he shall obtain answers upon the allegation or 
the plea? Has he anything more than the instruction which he 
derives from the allegation as to the matters to which he is to confine 
himself ?—Nothing else. He uses his judgment in the best way he 
can to get the truth out upon the examination in chief. 

“103. He not being employed by the party, and acting in the 
absence of the party, may not much depend upon the fairness of the 
examiner, as to whether the truth is really got out or not >—Unques- 
tionably the whole case must depend upon it. He is upon his oath. 

“111. From your knowledge and acquaintance with the common 
law proceedings by vivé voce testimony, as well as with the civil law 
proceedings by written examination, is it your opinion that written 
examination bears any comparison, in its force and effect for obtaining 
the truth between the parties, with vivd voce examination in the Com- 
mon Law Courts —J am certainly of opinion that,if we compare the 
two simply, vivid voce examination tends more to elucidate the truth 
than any examination upon paper can do; but, at the same time, I 
wish to add that it very seldom occurs in our courts that there is 
much difficulty as to the matter of fact: it does occur occasionally, 
but seldom, because the witnesses produced are generally willing wit- 
nesses, and they state the whole, so that there is not that difficulty 
which you would anticipate, or that obscurity in the evidence. The 
examiners, several of them, are exceedingly skilful, and they take it 
down in the very words of the witness, after having first thoroughly 
purged his mind to see what he knows upon the subject. 

“112. Does the examiner exercise the least cross-examination of 
~ witness? Is not that left entirely to the interrogatories ?— 

tirely. 

“113. You have said that the witness is generally a willing wit- 
ness. Suppose the witness is too willing. Im that case, when at 
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common law, he would be put down, and his credit would go to pieces 
by cross-examination ; may he not escape altogether, or almost alto- 
gether, by this proceeding of examination on written allegations, and 
cross-examination by interrogatory ?—My answer to that would be 
this: I have no hesitation in saying that the mode of cross-examination 
at common law is preferable for the elucidation of the truth ; but I 
cannot consent to admit that where there is an over-willing witness, 
and where the examiner takes his evidence properly, it does not appear 
upon the face of the evidence that he is an over-willing witness, espe- 
cially when you come to compare it with his evidence upon the cross- 
interrogatories, and with that of the other witnesses in the case. 

“114. Supposing that he is not only a too willing witness, but that 
he is a skilful witness as well as a willing witness, what means have 
you by written interrogatories, framed by one who has not heard his 
examination in chief, of sifting his credit, and preventing him from 
deceiving the court?—No doubt that is very difficult, because the 
cross-interrogatories cannot be followed up. 

“115. Suppose a witness has made ever so fair and consistent, and 
not, apparently, too zealous an examination in chief, may it not often 
happen that he is perjuring himself, and is in league with the party 

roducent ?—Certainly, such cases may have arisen. 

“116. Do the means of detection which are afforded by the cross- 
interrogatories bear any proportion in point of efficacy to the means of 
detection which vivd voce cross-examination affords ?—T think not. I 
have always been of that opinion. 

“117. Does not much depend, as to the credit of the witness, upon 
his personal demeanour in giving his evidence ?—No doubt. 

118. Is not that wholly wanting to the Consistorial Judge P—No 
doubt. 

“119. Is not it almost wholly wanting even to the examiner ?—He 
has him alone in his room, and the examiner will form his own opinion 
as to the integrity of the witness from the manner in which he gives 
his evidence. 

“120. The question supposes the evidence given in chief to be per- 
fect ; then all that goes down as if it were gospel: then comes the 
cross-interrogatory, which merely consists, without any discretion 
exercised by the examiner, of his reading the previously-framed written 
interrogatories, the examiner having no discretion, but being obliged 
just to read what has been written by the framer of the interrogato- 
ries, who never saw the witness, and who does not know a word of 
what he is to say. How can the examiner, by seeing his demeanour 
in answering those written questions, form any judgment whatever of 
his credit, wnless by the merest providence or accident in the world the 
Sramer of the interrogatories has stumbled by chance in the dark upon 
some question that tests his conscience ?—I apprehend the examiner, 
though it is not conveyed to the court, always has an impression of 
his own as to the veracity of the witness. He talks the whole case 
over with him, and he sees the manner in which he answers the ques 
tions. I have no doubt the examiner always has his own impression. 
Indeed, I have conversed with the best examiners ; we have had some 
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most admirable examiners, and I hardly ever found that they were 
wrong in the opinion they had formed as to the real truth of the 
witness.” 


Having passed this ordeal—having, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties thus opposed, established his right to a divorce a mensé 
et thoro, to a decree which, while it relieves him from the society 
of his faithless partner, sentences him to “live a man forbid,”"— 
he is at last permitted to appear at the bar of the House of 
Lords, there to commence de novo, to prove over again what he 
has proved twice before, and to establish, for the third time, a 
right to redress, so strong that it entitles him to relief by a special 
Act of Parliament. Thus, whilst law and justice admit that the 
right to relief is unanswerable, the only mode by which that relief 
can be obtained is when, after three tedious and expensive pro- 
cesses—after commencing with an action which a Lord Chan- 
cellor has denounced as “a disgrace to the country,” and “a 
stigma on the law of England,” and concluding by a process 
which a Chief Justice has declared to be “a scandalous practice,” 
and a lay peer has held up to contempt, as “disgusting and 
demoralizing,” the sword of the Legislature at last cuts the knot 
in the individual case, and leaves the law of the land where it 
found it—in what law-makers themselves have designated as a 
“barbarous,” “indecent,” “ oppressive,” “ anomalous,” “ pre- 
posterous,” and “ utterly disgraceful” condition ! 

Such are the means which the law provides for the vindication 
of an unquestioned right, in the very small number of cases in 
which it permits that right to be vindicated at all; for a process, 
the cost of which must amount, at the lowest estimate, to many 
hundreds of pounds, and may, and frequently does, amount to 
thousands, can be attainable only by a very small percentage of 
the persons aggrieved. But partial, costly, and inefficient as is 
the assertion of a right, this same law becomes the most terrible 
agent in the infliction of a wrong. Impotent to protect, it is 
powerful to oppress; weak for the weak, it is strong for the 
strong; powerless for good, it is omnipotent for evil. We have 
seen how difficult, how tedious, how costly is that process to 
assert a right; let us now observe the same process when em- 
ployed to inflict a wrong :— 


“The first step which a man desirous to get rid of his wife takes, is 
to find some one so needy, or so unprincipled, that he can accuse him 
as her seducer without fear of contradiction; and as the law regards 
the seduction of a wife as a wrong, similar in kind to an injury to a 
horse or a package of goods, the husband sues the alleged paramour for 
a compensation in money. The defendant allows judgment to go by 
default ; in other words, he admits his own and the wife’s guilt, and 
then disappears no one knows whither. A writ issues to assess the 
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damages—a touching picture is drawn of the ruin of domestic felicity ; 
and the jury mark their sense of the outrage, which has been com- 
mitted upon morality, by awarding large damages, which are of course 
never recovered or even attempted to be enforced. 

“ Whilst this is going on—whilst the character of the wife is being 
blasted for ever, she cannot be heard. The law says to her, ‘ You are 
not concerned in this inquiry—you have no more to do with it than 
your husband’s horse, and no more right to interfere: it is admitted 
that you have been seduced and degraded, and we will not allow you 
to say you have not. The only matter we have now to inquire into, 
is your money value!’ 

“The next step on the part of the husband is a suit in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court against his wife. Here it is true that the wife is a party 
to the suit ; she has a right to appear and to defend herself if she can; 
but what kind of court and what mode of procedure has the law pro- 
vided for her vindication ? 

“The inquiry is secret. The witnesses are unseen—they are never 
confronted with each other or with the accused person—they deliver 
their testimony in a private room. The very tribunal which decides 
on their evidence, never sees the face of one single witness, cross-exa- 
mination is powerless and perjury is safe. With a character already 
damaged by inquiries, to which she was no party—a spirit broken by 
years of ill-usage—shunned, deserted, friendless, and pennyless, she is 
left to protect herself as best she can from charges of which all she 
knows is that they are false, and that they are supported by witnesses 
who give their evidence in the dark! Singular, indeed, would be the 
good fortune of any woman who, before such a tribunal, and in the face 
of such difficulties, should succeed in establishing her innocence! Yet 
this is the only tribunal: this is the only course of proceeding provided 
by the law of England! 

“The only check lies with the House of Lords. A man may get 
rid of one wife by the process I have described, but he cannot marry 
another without the sanction of the Legislature.” 


A case has recently occurred illustrating the truth of the 
above observations, which we extract from Mr. John Paget's 
Letter to Mr. Justice Torrens; the illustration is all the more 
forcible from the circumstance that in this case the rare result 
of the vindication of the character of a woman falsely accused 
of adultery by her husband and falsely admitted to be an adulteress 
by her alleged paramour, has been attained. 

Mr. Hunt, a gentleman of large fortune, charged his wife with 
adultery with a youth of nineteen years of age, the son of Lord 
Portman. The usual action was brought. The case came on for 
trial in June, 1854. The counsel for the plaintiff opens his case; 
he is instructed to treat the defendant with gentleness, to repre- 
sent him as a youth who had fallen a victim to the attractions of 
@ woman some years his senior, to describe him as the seduced 
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rather than the seducer. The object rather of compassion than 
of reprobation. 

The Attorney-General is instructed by Mr. Portman, or Mr. 
Portman’s friends, to accept this representation, to admit that Mr. 
Portman had undoubtedly committed adultery with Mrs. Hunt, 
to unite with his learned friend in pitying their respective clients 
and in laying all the blame on Mrs. Hunt, (“les absents ont 
toujours tort,”) and to agree that a verdict should be recorded 
against his client for 501. damages. 

The Judge (Chief Baron Pollock) highly commends the course. 
The conduct of the counsel and of the parties meets with his full 
approbation. Public morals are spared the contamination they 
would suffer by the publication of disgusting details. The Chief 
Baron congratulates the jury, bows to the counsel, and all parties 
leave the court mutually commending each other. What Mrs. 
Hunt may think of this proceeding never appears to enter into 
the mind of any one of the parties to this pleasant and amicable 
arrangement. 

A year and half passes away, and. Mr. Hunt appears in 
Doctors’ Commons to pray for his divorce. On the 13th of 
February, 1856, nineteen months after Mrs. Hunt had been 
branded with infamy in a public court, and in a public pro- 
ceeding where her voice could not be heard to deny her guilt, 
she is at last permitted to hurl back the foul charge in her hus- 
band's face. 

“T am not guilty,” (such is the substance of her plea.) “ You, 
my husband in name, but not in fact,—you who charge me with 
having broken my marriage-vow, have never performed yours! 
Whilst you have denied me the rights of a wife and the hopes of 
a mother, you have rioted in debauchery which you have not power 
to enjoy, and you dare not deny that you are yourself an adulterer. 
You and the boy from whose fears you extorted a false admission 
of his guilt, know that as far as either of you are concerned, I am 
pure as on what is called in bitter mockery my marriage-morn. 
U know and I will prove that I am still a virgin !” 

And with true womanly courage, Mrs. Hunt does prove it; 
turns round upon her husband, claims a divorce from him on 
he ground of his guilt, and obtains it. Sir John Dodson, 

elivering his judgment, says—“ This is the conclusion at which 
he Court arrives, that the husband in this case has been guilty 
bf adultery: that his wife has not, and consequently she is 
patitled to her prayer.” 

Whilst we are engaged in pointing out what we consider grave 
lefects in the system of our Ecclesiastical Courts, we have 
pleasure in recording this signal vindication of an innocent 
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woman, through their means; but a solitary instance of this 
kind by no means weakens the general force of our argument. 

Mrs. Hunt's case is, it is to be hoped, exceptional. She owes 
her vindication from a false charge to the good luck of having 
been the victim of a cruel deceit. But for this fortunate circum- 
stance, she would have had but little chance of ever clearing 
her character; and had her husband remained satisfied with the 
verdict at Common Law, and not proceeded to the Ecclesiastical 
Court, her case would have been hopeless. 

Nor are the evils we have pointed out the only ones incident 
to the present system. The partiality of the law is not for 
husband or wife, not for sex, but for guilt. The women of Eng- 
land, of whose wrongs we hear so much, have one special and 
peculiar privilege which in justice they ought to be acquainted 
with ; though the knowledge may be attended with some dangers 
to what are ironically termed their lords and masters. Every 
married woman in this country has the unquestioned right to 
institute proceedings, it matters not whether true or false, 
against her husband in the Ecclesiastical Court, in common 
parlance, to put him in Doctors’ Commons; to torture him 
there in the dark, and from time to time to make him pay the 
costs of his own rack and thumb-screws! which if he fails 
punctually to discharge, he is in contempt of Court, and is 
forthwith consigned to prison! This is the process by which 
husbands are brought to reason, and induced to enter into sep 
ration-deeds, to the satisfaction of brothers and uncles, whose 
hard-hearted advice the gentle and forgiving wife is reluctantly 
compelled to follow, instead of receiving back to her loving 
arms the luckless husband who has been, or been accused of 
being, what Lord Cranworth playfully calls, “ a little profligate!’ 

How long shall a court and a system of procedure which 
has over and over again been condemned ,py Chancellors and 
Chief Justices, by the very judges who preside in it, by the 
officers who exercise its powers, by the unhappy suitors who are 
compelled to resort to it for relief—a court ‘ which retains in its 
practice and procedure in the nineteenth century, the mystery, 
the darkness, the torture—moral if not physical—all the impedi- 
ments to the investigation of truth, which disgraced the worst 
tribunals of the Tudors and the Stuarts,”* be permitted to com 
tinue an integral part of our institutions ? 

How long shall we be content to remain the only civilized 
country in the world which retains such a tribunal forsuch inquiries, 
and pormit a petty inquisition, lurking under the low archways, and 
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skulking in the narrow and intricate lanes within the very shadow 
of the dome of St. Paul's, to set at nought the rules which have 
been accepted as axioms for centuries in Westminster Hall ? 

Is this state of things to continue? Is there any great diffi- 
culty, if the task is undertaken honestly and boldly, in finding a 
remedy ? We think not; we believe the remedy to be easy of 
attainment and near at hand. We find a great defect in our own 
domestic management ; let us see how our neighbours arrange 
such affairs. We have not far to go—a spring across the Tweed 
—a step on the heather—half a revolution of the wheel of a rail- 
way carriage—a kick over the head of a restive pony—and we 
are in Scotland. It depends upon which side of the hawthorn 
they whisper their vows upon, whether the lovers are under 
English or Scotch law. 

To hear people who know nothing about the subject talk of 
Scotch divorces, one would suppose that the marriage tie in that 
country were a slip-knot which any one might loosen at pleasure. 
Nothing can be more absurd, or display more complete igno- 
rance, than such a notion. The English law permits divorce for 
adultery and for cruelty. The Scotch ‘law permits divorce for 
adultery and desertion. The real and main difference is, that 
whilst the law of England throws every difficulty that ingenuity 
can devise in the way of proving facts and investigating truth, 
the Scotch law proceeds to the inquiry in the mode which expe- 
rience and common sense have shown to be efficient in other 
analogous cases, goes to the point at once, and does not insist 
upon two defective, illusory, obscure, tedious, and costly trials as 
preliminary to the real and substantial inquiry, the decision of 
which is to determine the future status of the parties. 

The action of crim. con., though recognised by the law of 
Scotland, has fallen into disuse. The power of granting full and 
complete relief, of decreeing a divorce which is attended by all 
the consequences which in England attach to a successful action 
at law, a successful suit in the Ecclesiastical Court, and a suc- 
cessful application to the Legislature for a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, is vested in the Court of Session ; and that tribunal proceeds 
to the inquiry in the same manner, guided by the same rules, and 
calling to its assistance the same means and appliances as in the 
investigation of any other question of fact. 

The proceedings commence with what is called the “ Oath of 
Calumny.” ‘The ‘ Pursuer,” in a form peculiarly solemn, — 
his oath to his belief that his wife has been guilty of adultery, 
and that the facts stated on the libel are true.* The witnesses 
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are examined vird voce in the presence of the parties and their 
agents, they are eross-examined and re-examined, the parties 
themselves may also be examined ; and the law provides (though 
we believe in practice this power is rarely if ever exercised) that 
a jury may be summoned to determine the fact of guilt.* Such 
is the machinery provided by the law of Scotland for adjudicating 
upon questions of divorce ; and it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to point out any single respect in which it is not infi- 
nitely superior to the law of England. It contains, however, one 
defect. ‘The witnesses, though examined, as we have observed, 
vivd voce, and in the presence of the parties and their counsel, 
are not examined in the presence of the Court, but their evidence 
is taken down in writing by the examiner, and transmitted by 
him to the Court. 

This system, though infinitely less defective than that of the 
English Courts, in which the parties are excluded and the wit- 
ness is seen by no one but the examiner, is yet open to grave 
objection, and its defects have been pointed out most forcibly by 
Mr. Maconochie (one of the examiners) in his evidence before 
the Committee of the House of Lords :— 

“11. You take the evidence down in writing ?—Yes. Generally 
counsel are present who examine the witnesses, and the commissioner 
dictates to the clerk, as nearly as possible, the very words used by the 
witness. 

“14. You put down the questions as well as the answers P—Yes. 

“15. That is, therefore, an effectual examination of the witnesses, 
subject to one objection, that the judge who is to decide upon the 
question and upon the evidence does not see the witnesses P—Yes. 

_ “16. Consequently the demeanour of the witnesses, though seen by 
you, the examiner, is concealed from the Judge ?—Completely ; and 
I consider it a most vicious part of the system. 

“20. Have you seen instances where it appeared to you that there 
were material observations to be made upon the conduct or demeanour 
of the witnesses in giving their examination, and which would have 
tended to influence your judgment as to their credit ?—Frequently. 

“21. In those cases have you any power of making a note of that, 
for the information of the Court ?—No; I do not think we have. For 
instance, a witness will answer one question readily, and another 
question is put to him which he ought to answer as readily, and he 
will stand twenty minutes silent before making any answer. 

“22. And that you just take down as if he had answered the one in 
the same way as the other ?—Yes. Ihave done sometimes what was, 
perhaps, going beyond my duty. I have mentioned on the record 
that the witness did stand so and so, or hesitated in giving his 

_answer. 

“23. But you would only do that in extreme cases ?—Yes. 
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“24, Anything as to colouring or faltering, or those circumstances 
which go to make up the demeanour of the witness, you can make no 
note of at all?—No; most unfortunately that is out of our power. 

“25. Have you known cases where you saw ground to suspect that 
there was foul play or collusion going on in which your note would 
give no intimation of that suspicion ?—I have. 

“26. Consequently that case, if you had had to decide it, would pro- 
bably have met with a different fate from what it met with in the Court 
to which you reported ?—TI should say so. The committee are aware 
that formerly, and until about thirty years ago, when jury trial in 
civil cases was introduced into Scotland, in most cases of proof the 
evidence was taken by commission. The Consistorial cases, however, 
were an exception. And indeed I have known an instance in my own 
practice where the Court of Session itself had thought it of such im- 
portance that the judges should see the demeanour of the witnesses 
examined, that they granted a commission to themselves to take the 
evidence.” 

And this opinion is confirmed by the testimony of the Lord 
Justice-General, who in reply to the question— 

“Ts it your opinion that a Court which does not see the witnesses 
when it pronounced its judgment, but only takes their evidence as re- 
ported, is as competent to deal with the evidence as if the same Court 
had seen the witnesses ?”’ answers “No; and adds a strong ex- 
pression of his opinion, that it is a great advantage to see the 
witnesses. 

Thus we find that even in the mitigated form in which the evil 
exists in the Scotch Courts, though guarded by the presence of 
the parties, by vivd voce examination and cross-examination, by 
the presence of an experienced and impartial examiner,—still, 
the system of taking evidence in writing and requiring a Court to 
decide upon that testimony without seeing the witness, is felt 
by those whose experience entitles their opinion to the utmost 
respect, to be an evil of great magnitude. 

Let the Court of Session do in all cases what Mr. Maco- 
nochie states they did in one. Let them, whenever a disputed 
question of fact arises, insist upon the production of the witness in 
open court, and we should be fully satisfied with a short Act of 
Parliament which should call into existence south of the Tweed 
a tribunal and a mode of procedure in divorce cases similar to 
that which exists at the present moment on the north. 

And what are the evils to be apprehended from such a change? 
Is the marriage vow held less sacred in Edinburgh than in London? 
Are wives less faithful or husbands more apt to be “a little pro- 
fligate” in Glasgow than in Dublin? in Edinburgh than in 
London ? We apprehend not; and did we entertain and express 
contrary belief, we should feel some uneasiness as to our personal 
safety the next time we walk down Princes-street. The Committee 
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of the House of Lords, however, were desirous to obtain the best 
information as to whether any such result as a relaxation of morals 
need be apprehended, and examined the Lord Advocate upon the 
subject, who replied with a degree of cireumspection becoming one 
who was about to ascend the highest step on the Judicial 
Bench :— 

“137. Is it conceived generally that in proportion to the number of 
people in Scotland there exists a greater degree of immorality than in 
other countries —I really cannot answer that question ; my experience 
does not enable me to do so. In the first place, I cannot speak to the 
degree of immorality, of the nature referred to, in Scotland; in the 
second place, still less can I do so in regard to other countries.” 


The learned Lord who conducted the examination appears not 
to have been completely satisfied with so guarded a reply, and 
had recourse to Dr. Lushington, who answered with less reserve :— 

“152. Are you acquainted with the mode of proceeding in the Scotch 
Courts P—Yes, perfectly. 

“153. Are you acquainted with the fact of there being a greater 
number of divorces there in proportion to the number of the people 
than there are in England P—Yes. 

“154, Are you aware, from what you know of the people of Scotland, 
whether there is a greater amount of immorality, such as would forma 
ground for a divorce in that country, than there is in this part of the 
United Kingdom, in proportion to the number of the people ?—WNo, 
I should think not.” 


We should think not, too, and the only surprise to us is how 
it can ever have been gravely argued that the ease and cheapness 
of the remedy could promote the evil, or the increased facility and 
certainty of the punishment afford additional inducement to the 
crime. 

But it is not to Scotland alone that we may look for enlightened 
reform and the results of experience upon this subject. The 
jurisdiction which is exercised in that country by the Court of 
Session is confided in the State of New York to the Court of 
Chancery. The proceeding is simple, and is, in our opinion, 
better adapted to our institutions, and would be more easily inter- 
woven into our existing practice than that which prevails in 
Scotland. The complainant files a bill in the Court of Chancery. 
If the fact of adultery (the only ground for divorce @ vinculo) is 
denied, that issue is tried by a jury. If the jury find that the 
offence has been committed, they return a verdict accordingly, and 
thereupon the Chancellor decrees a dissolution of the marriage.* 
Here we have, ready to our hands, a mode of proceeding 
grafted on a system of law sprung from our own. The machinery 
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is already in our possession, and we have absolutely nothing to 
do but to set it to work. 

No system can be satisfactory which does not provide in some 
way that all the parties interested in the question shall be before 
the Court. The husband, the wife, and the alleged paramour 
have each a right to be heard. The action for crim. con. excludes 
the wife, and, as we have seen, affords every facility for collusion 
and conspiracy between the husband and the alleged paramour. 
The proceeding in the Ecclesiastical Court affords a similar 
opportunity for collusion between the husband and the wife. 
There the alleged paramour cannot appear or deny the charge 
that is made against him; an injustice less in degree, but of the 
same nature as that inflicted upon the wife in the action at law, is 
inflicted upon him. The difficulty which at first sight presents 
itself in this kind of triangular duel is, however, merely tech- 
nical, and more imaginary than real. There is no practical diffi- 
culty whatever in framing such rules of practice, with regard to 
the order in which each party should be heard, and should be 
entitled to examine and cross-examine, which would enable each 
to place the case before the Court fully and fairly, and the 
machinery already established in our Courts of Equity affords 
every facility for the purpose. 

Again, no system can be satisfactory which does not afford the 
most ample means of investigating the truth of statements, ascer- 
taining the existence of facts, and testing the credibility of wit- 
nesses. Here the Courts of Equity are perhaps even more 
defective than the Ecclesiastical Courts, and this seems to have 
been present to the mind of the learned Lord who addressed the 
following questions to Dr. Lushington :— 


“125. From your knowledge generally of the course of proceeding 
in our jurisprudence, as well as your having been a diligent attendant 
upon the Chancery Commission for two or three years, you are aware 
of the mode of examination in the Court of Chancery ?—Yes. 

“126. Are you not aware that it is much more imperfect than in 
Doctors’ Commons, it being by interrogatory on both sides, and there 
being no discretion given to the examiner to put questions at his dis- 
o—. as is the practice with you in the examination in chief ?— 

xactly. 

¥e 137, So that even the examination in chief is all carried on in the 
dark, the second question being framed before you know the answer to 
the first p—Yes.”” 


Many improvements have, we believe, taken place in this 
respect in the Court of Chancery ; but the old defects still exist, 
and, what must remain, for many years at least, a serious impe- 
diment to the introduction of an improved system, there is an 
Inaptitude, both in the judges and the bar of the Equity Courts, 
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arising from the habits of their practice, for the practical exami- 
nation of witnesses. 

Whilst, therefore, we resort to the practice prevailing in Equity 
to bring the parties before the Court, and to raise the various 
issues between them for the determination of such of those 
issues as depend upon inquiries into facts, we must employ the 
machinery of the Courts of Common Law. 

There is yet a third requirement. To do full justice, to miti- 
gate as far as possible those evil consequences which inevitably 
fall in some degree on parties free from blame, on the confiding 
husband, the faithful wife, or the innocent children, the powers 
of the Court must not be limited to the simple act of dissolving 
the marriage contract. Let a fit tribunal be appointed, and then 
invest that tribunal with a wide discretion as to the custody of 
children and the provision for the future sustenance of the wife. 

In a Court intrusted with powers of this description, the value 
of the long experience, the high character, and the eminent 
ability of such judges as now preside in our Ecclesiastical Courts 
cannot be over-estimated. 

For these reasons we think that the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the law of divorce have arrived at a right decision 
in recommending “ that a new tribunal shall be constituted to 
try all questions of divorce,” and that such tribunal shall consist 
of elements drawn as well from the Courts of Equity as from the 
Common Law and Ecclesiastical Courts. 

We also heartily agree in their recommendation :— 

“That the party who seeks a divorce shall pledge his belief to the 
truth of the case. 

“That the judges shall have the power of examining the parties, 
and also of ordering any witnesses to be produced, who in their opinion 
may throw light on the question. 

“ That the rules of evidence shall be the same as those which prevail 
in the Temporal Courts of the kingdom. 

“ That the evidence shall be oral, and taken down in the presence of 
the parties.” 

To this we would add, that the evidence should be given not 
only in the presence of the parties, but also of the Court :— 

“That the Court shall be intrusted with a large discretion in pre- 
scribing whether any and what provision shall be made to the wife, in 
adjusting the rights which she and her husband may respectively have 
in each other’s property, and in providing for the guardianship and 
maintenance of the children.”’ 

The recommendation of the Commissioners that the distinction 
between divorces @ mensé et thoro and divorces @ vineulo should 
be still maintained, and that whilst the husband should be entitled 
to claim the latter in the case of the adultery of the wife, his own 
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infidelity should only be visited by the former, we hope to 
discuss at length on some future occasion. In the present 
article we have purposely avoided any inquiry as to what should 
constitute a just ground of divorce in favour of either man or 
woman, in order that we might the more effectually expose the 
monstrous evils in the administration of the law as it now exists. 
The recommendation alluded to has called forth much eloquent 
and indignant remonstrance from Mrs. Norton, and given occasion 
for the exercise of much ingenious argument and to the display 
of brilliant wit and varied reading on the part of the anonymous 
author of the “ Remarks.” 

With the circumstances of Mrs. Norton’s own case all the 
world are familiar. Everybody remembers the utter “ break 
down” of the infamous testimony which was brought to support 
the charges against her. Everybody has read the manly letters 
which reflect so much credit on Sir John Bayley and Lord 
Wynford; everybody has heard of the “Greenacre” correspon- 
dence ; of Mr. Norton’s own repeated avowal of his conviction 
of his wife's innocence, and.of the falsehood of the charges 
brought against her. Everybody knows that Mr. Norton is 
still a police magistrate. Mrs. Norton possesses beauty, wit, 
courage ; she wields the weapons peculiar to her own sex and to 
ours; she is surrounded by faithful relations, powerful friends, 
eager partisans, and a public which pays homage to her genius ; 
yet all these have been of no avail to prevent her from falling a 
victim to that system of law to the destruction of which she has 
vowed to devote her remaining life, her brilliant talents, and her 
untiring energy. 

Into the extraordinary story which forms the theme of the 
other pamphlets, the titles of which we have placed at the head 
of this article, we refrain from entering. Whilst these pages 
have been passing through the press, and after three years spent 
in the dim obscurity of the Ecclesiastical Courts of Dublin, 
amid horrors which recall the image of Ugolino groping blindly 
over the bodies of his children in the Tower of Hungen, that case 
has at last emerged into daylight at the bar of the House of 
Lords. In respectful silence we await the decision of that august 
tribunal. The fifth act of the tragedy is on the stage, and until 
the curtain falls, any narrative of the plot would be imperfect, 
and any criticism upon the actors premature. 
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. Types of Mankind: or Ethnological Researches, based upon 


the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania of 
Races, and upon their Natural, Geographical, Philological, 
and Biblical History: Illustrated by selections from the 
inedited papers of Samuel George Morton, M.D., and by 
additional contributions from Professor L. Agassiz, LL.D., 
W. Usher, M.D., and Professor H. S. Patterson, M.D. By 
J.C. Nott, M.D., and Geo. R. Gliddon. London: Triibner 
and Co. 1854. 


. Preliminary Dissertation of “A Grammar and Dictionary of 
the Malay Language.” By John Crawfurd, F.R.S. Two Vols. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1852. 


T was in the year 1830, as he himself tells us, that the late 


learned and excellent Professor 8. G. Morton, of Philadelphia, 
commenced the study of Ethnology. Being about to deliver his 
introductory lecture on anatomy, he proposed to illustrate the 
differences in the form of the skull in the five great races of man, 
but could obtain examples of only three of them to exhibit to his 
class.* This circumstance was the starting point of his labours, 
and in the twenty succeeding years he amassed by far the largest 
and most complete collection of skulls ever formed. ‘These he 
made the basis of his subsequent researches. Unlike Prichard, 
the English ethnographer, without undervaluing the philological 
department of the study, but rather, perhaps, estimating its 
worth more correctly, he strove diligently and successfully in the 
more exact: field of physical investigation. The first great work 
in which he engaged was the illustration of the cranial peculiari- 
ties of the native races of America. The “ Crania Americana” 
contains nearly a hundred fine plates of the skulls, ancient and 
modern, of the aborigines of North and South America. This 
volume, which appeared in 1839, is prefaced by a general review and 
arrangement of all the known families of man, under the five Blu- 
menbachian races, distributed into twenty-two families. The con- 
clusions deduced from his examination of the American races are the 
following :—“ 1. That the American race differs essentially from 
all others, not excepting the Mongolian ; the feeble analogies of 


* Catalogue of Skulls. Third Edition. Introduction. 
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language, and the more obvious ones in civil and religious insti- 
tutions and the arts, denote nothing beyond casual or colonial 
communication with the Asiatic nations; and even these ana- 
logies may perhaps be accounted for, as Humboldt has sug- 
gested, in the mere coincidence arising from similar wants and 
impulses in nations inhabiting similar latitudes. 2. That the 
American nations, excepting the Polar tribes, are of one race and 
of one species, but of two great families, which resemble each 
other in physical, but differ in intellectual character. 3. That 
the cranial remains discovered in the Mounds from Peru to 
Wisconsin belong to the same race, and probably to the Tol- 
tecan family.”* 

The publication of this work secured to Morton an eminent 
position among physiological ethnologists. It was the first appli- 
cation upon anything like a commensurate scale of the study of 
cranial peculiarities to the illustration of a great division of the 
human family. With other commendations, it obtained for him 
the following expressions of approbation from Baron Alexander 
Humboldt. ‘Les richesses craniologiques que vous avez été 
assez heureux de réunir, ont trouvé en vous un digne interpréte. 
Votre ouvrage est également remarquable par la profondeur des 
vus anatomiques, par le détail numérique des rapports de confor- 
mation organique, par l'absence des réveries poétiques qui sont 
les mythes de la Physiologie moderne, par les généralités dont 
votre ‘ Introductory Essay’ abonde.” 

In this Essay the question is asked: ‘‘ Whether it is not more 
consistent with the known government of the universe, to sup- 
pose that the same Omnipotence who created man, would adapt 
him at once to the physical as well as to the moral circumstances 
in which he was to dwell upon the earth?” Here we have a 
diversity of origins assumed more as a probability than adopted 
as an opinion. Morton seems to have exercised the greatest 
deliberation and caution in forming a decided opinion upon this 
important subject. In his next great work we find that opinion 
more distinctly expressed as a deduction. But it was not till the 
full maturity of his researches that he ultimately arrived at the 
settled conviction, that what he had formerly assumed to be 
most consistent with all we know of the benevolent wisdom and 
foresight of the great Creator, and most conducive to the preser- 
vation and welfare of his chief creature, man, was really the 
teaching of a comprehensive and enlightened ethnology. Of this 
we have the fullest evidence in the volume which stands at the 
heal of this article, and which contains some of Morton’s last 
MSS. left incomplete by his premature decease. 





* Crania Americana, p. 260. 
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His next principal effort was to bring cranioscopic ethnology 
to the elucidation of the most famous people of antiquity, the 
Egyptians. By a singular combination of favourable cireum- 
stances under the energetic direction of a great mind, we behold 
not merely the citizen of a new State, but the inhabitant of a new 
world, discovered only 350 years ago, successfully investigating 
the oldest domain of archeology, and by the cranial relics of the 
ancient Egyptians themselves, throwing light upon their origin 
and history. Indeed, this most curious branch of ethnological 
science is mainly indebted to Morton for its formation and deve- 
lopment. By it he had already proved that the ancient Mound- 
builders of America belonged to the same family of man as that 
of the modern Indian, and had shown the general identity of the 
man of all times of the American Continent. By this mode of 
investigation, he now undertook the examination of the ethnolo- 
gical problem of the ancient Egyptians in an elaborate and 
learned essay, entitled, ‘“ Crania AXgyptiaca.” Much previous 
discussion had taken place as to the ethnic character of this 
people. From a well known passage in Herodotus it was con- 
cluded they were negroes; M. Volney seems to have assumed 
this as a settled point. Dr. Prichard argued at great length and 
with much learning, for an affinity between them and the Hindoos, 
and endeavoured to prove them both to be marked with the 
peculiarities of the Negro race. In pursuing this argument he 
makes use of these very suggestive remarks, bearing expressly on 
the question we have just alluded to: “It seems vain to attempt 
by means of historical or philological researches to lift up the 
veil which conceals the original condition of nations and the 
revolutions of human society in the first ages of the world. 
Having traced the existence of the Hindoos and the Egyptians as 
separate nations into those early times in which the light of 
history is but a feeble dawning, it would be the most cautious, 
and perhaps the most philosophical course to abstain from any 
conjecture as to their mutual relation beyond this period, or from 
any attempt to penetrate into the nature of causes of which we 
only know the distant results."* Dr. Morton proved, as we shall 
presently show, that there were other and much more reliable 
materials than either history or languages afford for the study of 
the ancient Egyptian people. Baron Cuvier, from the examina- 
tion of embalmed heads preserved in European cabinets, had already 
declared in the most distinct terms, that these wonderful people 
were neither the Gallas of Abyssinia, nor the Bosjesmans, nor 
any race of Negroes, but, whatever may have been the hue 
of their skins, they belonged to the same race with ourselves. 





* Physical History of Mankind. II. 221. 
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The following are some of Dr. Morton’s conclusions on this 
interesting subject :— 

“The valley of the Nile, both in Egypt aud Nubia, was originally 
peopled by a branch of the Caucasian race. Negroes were numerous 
n Egypt, but their social position in ancient times was the same that 
it now is—that of servants and slaves. The national characters of all 

hese families of man, the Egyptians, Caucasian nations of Asia and 
Europe, Pelasgi or Hellenes, Scythians and Pheenicians, Negroes, &c., 
are distinctly figured on the monuments: and all of them, excepting 
he Scythians and Pheenicians, have been identified in the catacombs. 

e physical or organic characters which distinguish the several races 

of men are as old as the oldest records of our species.”’* 


The term Caucasian employed in these conclusions was doubt- 
ess used merely to designate a certain combination of physical 
characters, without assuming the truth of any theory which may 
have been connected with it. The subsequent investigations of 
Dr. Morton led him to regard the ancient Egyptians as « distinct 
primeval race, as we learn from the “Types of Mankind,” 
a work enthusiastically designed as a literary memorial, and 
dedicated to the memory of Dr. Mortén, by his two warmly 
attached friends, and is perhaps the most appropriate and per- 
manent monument that could have been devised to his name.t 
We find here an unfinished MS. which may be considered to con- 
tain Morton’s latest views. Here he expresses himself upon the 
ancient Egyptians in this unhesitating language :— 


“Seven years of additional investigation,’ bringing us to the time 
immediately preceding his decease, “together with greatly increased 
materials, have convinced me that they were neither Asiatics nor 

uropeans, but aboriginal and indigenous inhabitants of the Valley of 
the Nile, or some contiguous region; peculiar in their physiognomy, 
isolated in their institutions, and forming one of the primordial centres 
of the human family.’’t 


It has been said, with much appearance of justice, that Morton 
‘founded the true principle of philosophical inquiry into human 
origins.” This identification of the families of men that he 
speaks of, by the personal relics of races long since summed-up 
in the great account of a most remote antiquity, is a subject that 
annot fail to arrest the interest of the most inattentive inquirer. 
lo the physiological ethnologist, it comes as the most precious 





* Crania Agyptiaca, pp. 65, 66. 

+ We speak of the first edition, in quarto, of the “Types of Mankind.” The 
pubsequent cheaper ones are from the same stereotype plates, but in octavo, 
mid on an inferior paper. The profuse illustrations of skulls and of races, 

hiefly from the facile pencil of Mrs. Gliddon, have no doubt contributed 

aterially to the great circulation of the volume. 
t Types of Mankind, p. 318. 
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boon ever bestowed on his science, imparting to it a character o 
exactness scarcely exceeded by the demonstrations of mathematics; 
reflecting a clear light, where before all was dark and mysteriously 
doubtful, the region of speculative and ingenious conjecture 
merely, of myth and fable. Whilst to another of the medical 
profession, the scientific world acknowledges itself to be mainly 
indebted for one of the most surprising discoveries of moden 
times—the key to Egyptian hieroglyphics,—to Morton we ove 
a scarcely less debt of gratitude for the first efficient application 
of this other great principle of elucidation. His fame must rest 
securely amongst philosophical inquirers, who have enlightened 
the world upon this solid basis. If he did not strictly invent, he 
made the first great practical application of this other key to 
unlock the secrets of ages which have ever been enveloped in 
wonder and mystery, to solve questions which have puzzled ani 
confounded investigators at all periods. He brought the occw 
pants of Egyptian catacombs really and personally before us, 
interrogated them in the crucial method as it were, and obtained 
from their own long-sealed lips the incontrovertible truths 0 
a new science.* 

The truthfulness of the delineations of the most ancien! 
limners and sculptors is a curious circumstance in the identifica 
tion of human races. How extraordinary does it appear at firs 
view, that the profiles and portraitures of such remote ages shoull 
be found upon investigation to be faithful representations 6 
natural features; that in them we can still distinctly recognise 





* From a most pleasing and elegant biographical tribute to the memory af 
Morton, written with much feeling by Professor H. 8. Patterson, forming ont 
of the communications to the “Types of Mankind,” we are made more inti 
mately acquainted with his history, and the distinguishing peculiarities of the 
man. He was a native of Philadelphia, of Irish extraction ; and, like Prichar(, 
he was brought up in the strict principles of the Society of Friends. ‘“ Whit 
was most peculiar in him was, that magnetic power by which he attracted aul 
bound men to him, and made them glad to serve him In his whole de 
portment there was an evident singleness of purpose, and a candour open % 
the day, which at once placed one at his ease. Combined with this was a mos 
winning gentleness of manner which drew one to him as with the cords d 
brotherly affection. He possessed, moreover, in a remarkable degree, the 
faculty of imparting to others his own enthusiasm, and filling them, for the 
time at least, with ardour for his own pursuit. Hence, ina measure, his succes 
in enlisting the numerous collaborators, so necessary to him in his peculiai 
studies. it may be affirmed that no man ever came within the sphere of lis 
influence without feeling for him some degree of personal attachment. His 
circle of attached friends was therefore large, and the expression of regret {ot 
his untimely loss general and sincere Ife overflowed with all kindly 
and gentle affections.’ So much is perhaps due here to the memory of hin, 
who, in the language of probably the most accomplished judge of such matters 
existing, the excellent Professor Andreas Retzius, of Stockholm, “had dont 
more for ethnography than any living physiologist.” 
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races and tribes by their nicest peculiarities. Reflection at once, 
however, reassures us that the artist then would adopt rational 
principles for the attainment of his object, would copy nature 
with fidelity as the surest means of realizing the illusion of art ; 
that it was easier to work from models constantly before his eyes, 
than call upon his imagination to invent figures of men and 
women, such as never existed, who would have been unlike those 
ever seen by his patrons, and therefore despised by them. The 
cultivation of skill and fidelity must at all times have been alike 
the great object of human ingenuity, since man has ever been 
the same.* 

In the discussion on the origin of human diversities, a good 
deal has been said upon the terms species, race, varieties, &c. ; 
and much has been thought to hinge upon the true term to be 
employed to designate these differences. Scientific terms have of 
right arbitrary meanings attached to them; and all that is needed 
is, that these should be generally understood and applied by all 

apersons making use of them. Morton gave a definition to the 
term species, which, besides the merit of simplicity, has this in 
addition, of being as nearly as possible the same in its purport 
as that of Prichard. The latter defines species to include “ only 
the following conditions, namely, separate origin and distinctness 
of race, evinced by the constant transmission of some character~ 
istic peculiarity of organization.”+ Morton tersely expresses the 
same idea thus: “A species is a primordial organic form.’{ If, 
therefore, the diversities in the various families of mankind, 
which we know are transmitted and permanent, are to be viewed 
as primitive and original—not accidentally acquired, and more 
than accidentally propagated, as Prichard argued—they become 
entitled to be regarded as specific differences. And the progress 





* This question has been well indicated by two celebrated men, Visconti 
Coonographic Grecque, I. v.) and Rosellini (1 Monumenti dell’ Egitto, Mon. 

tor. il. 461), 

A farther. remarkable exemplification of this principle of truthfulness from 
another quarter, is afforded by a skull in the British Museum, brought by Mr. 
Layard from Nimroud. It was found in a chamber of the North-west, Palace, 
to which there was an entrance but no exit, together with other bones, and 
armour, supposed to be the remains of the last defenders of the palace upon its 
destruction. It is delineated in the “Types of Mankind.” Its size and grace- 
ful form, although it is very imperfect, prove its quality, that it belonged to a 
civilized and refined race of great capacity. In form it is quite different from 
the Egyptian skulls, and at once strikes the eye with the conviction that it 
belonged to one of the especial people of the Assyrian monuments. We be- 
hold in it, as it were, an anatomical model from which the sculptor has carved 
the bas-reliefs of the slabs magnificently adorning the walls of the palaces. 

+ Physical History, i. 105. 
t Additional Observations on Hybridity in Animals, p. 8. 
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of Morton’s researches led him to avow this more and mor 
confidently as he proceeded. 

One result of Morton’s inquiry into ancient Egyptian ethnology, 
a result much insisted upon by our authors, who treat it with 
accumulated and extended evidence, is the permanence of organic 
types in the human families, from all periods of which we have 
any record, as evidenced by the Egyptian monuments. We have 
had occasion to glance at it already. Assuredly, this does stan( 
out as a most striking circumstance in the evidence for primordial 
diversity of races, and is perhaps the most important collateral 
result of Morton’s labours in this branch of science. Of course 
it is not to him solely that we owe the materials for such testi- 
mony, nor the first conception of their application, but he has 
given them their fullest exposition. About Egyptian chronology, 
the learned are not yet unanimous. The latest writers of emi 
nence, the illustrious Chevaliers Lepsius and Bunsen, extend the 
period of the commencement of the monarchy under Menes, to 
the greater part of 4000 years before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era; at least 5500 years from the present time. Baron 
Cuvier argued with great eloquence, that the last great revolution 
on the surface of our planet could not have been at any exces- 
sively remote period. Indeed, he agrees with Deluc and Dolomieu 
that it could not have occurred at a period much exceeding 
5000 or 6000 years ago.* But with this opinion he couples the 
remark that this last catastrophe may have destroyed the then 
existing man of older continents and islands. Modern geologists 
are disposed greatly to extend this recent period of the earth’ 
history ; and in this volume, as we shall mention by-and-by,@ 
period is claimed (whether legitimately or not we will not say) 
for man’s existence on the globe, ten times as ancient as this. 
In the British Museum is a skull brought from Egypt by the 
present Sir John Bowring: it was derived from a stone coffin at 
the quarries of Mokattam, where the stones were hewed for building 
the Pyramids of Ghizeh ; and is believed to have belonged toa 
master-builder engaged in their construction. The great pyramid 
here was the work of Shoopho or Cheops, and dates from a period 
of more than 5000 years ago. Also, it is considered to be 
probably of his son or relative, the Prince and Priest Merhet, 
whose tomb was removed en masse by Lepsius, and put together 
again in the Royal Museum at Berlin, that we still have the 
portrait.t This is an object of the deepest interest, and displays 
the delicate, almost femininely elegant, Egyptian lineaments i 
their truest expression. This cast of countenance prevails in the 





* Discours sur les Révolutions du Surface du Globe, p, 345. 
t Types of Mankind, p. 238. 
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delineations of all ages of the Egyptian monuments, and perfectly 
agrees with the mummified heads, so as to produce the settled 
conviction that it was the representation of the genuine Egyptian 
race, to be traced, unchanged in the main, from the earliest to the 
latest times. Coetaneously with such portraiture of the Egyptian 
race, we observe other families as distinctly marked, as faithfully 
possessing their ethnic peculiarities, and thus proving that they 
were as obviously recognised at these remote periods for well 
marked diverse races. These, although quite obvious tu every 
eye, there may be some difficulty in many cases in referring to 
their modern representatives. Yet some of them may be so 
referred most unquestionably, as the Negro races, which are 
represented with as perfect fidelity as an artist of the present day 
could depict them. They possessed their native black hue, broad 
flat noses, thick turned-out lips, and woolly hair, at this remote 
period, strictly as at the present day. In them, the lapse of so 
many centuries, which we are bound to admit, as it appears to us, 
make up a very large portion of the time of man’s existence on 
the globe, have not produced the slightest shadow of a change. 
They are the same, absolutely and in every respect, at that vastly 
remote yesterday, as to-day. The Ethiopian has not changed 
his skin, any more than the leopard his spots.* 

From the investigations of Mr. Birch, the highest authority 
on Egyptien antiquities, we learn there are traces of a con- 
nexion between the Egyptians and Negro races during the 11th 
and 12th dynasties, 24 centuries before the Christian era. And 
although the delineations of Negroes in the paintings are not so 
old as this, not ascending higher perhaps than the 15th century 
before Christ, yet this lapse of between three and four thousand 
years is quite long enough to dispose of the ethnological problem 
of the variation of races by time. This is beyond question the 
greatest onward step ever made in ethnological science: in the 
forcible language of Morton, ‘‘ The physical or organic characters 
which distinguish the several races of men, are as old as the 
oldest records of our species.” Its importance can scarcely be 
over-estimated, always assuming that the evidence from which it 





* Besides the well-depicted figures of Negroes in Egyptian tombs, the same 
t 


people are painted upon Ktruscan antiquities. Amongst the fine Etruscan vases 
in the British Museum are some, dating from about the third century before 
Christ, which are in the form of the Negro head, with the woolly locks painted 
upon it; or have the figures of Negroes amongst the other people delineated 
upon them. These latter the artist has marked more distinctly by scat- 
tering black knobs over the head to represent the little woolly curls of this race. 
And, it is especially remarkable, that whilst he has displayed so much skill in 
delineating the Negro head as to render it indisputable, the general figure is 
not distinguished by those peculiarities which modern observers well know be- 
long to it. 
BB2 
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is deduced is unimpeachable. And whilst we have not yet heard 
of any competent authority bold enough to call it in question, 
we at the same time acknowledge that the proofs adduced for its 
support from the Egyptian monuments, are followed out by all 
other ancient monumental documents in other parts of the world, 
and quite in accordance with the other facts that bear upon the 
problem. 

In this volume there is a valuable paper by that distinguished 
paleontologist, Professor L. Agassiz, now of the University of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, who adds the weight of his important 
authority to the doctrine of the specific difference of the races of 
man. The immediate object of the communication of this 
accomplished naturalist is one of great moment, for from the 
extensive range of his previous studies he is able to look at the 
problems of anthropology from an elevated point of view, and 
regard man in connexion with all other created beings, sub- 
jected from the first dawn of organic life to all the vicissitudes 
brought to light by the exploration of geological epochs. He 
shows in this paper, that there may be observed various centres 
of creation, primordial realms of the animal kingdom, in which all 
the living creatures harmonize under one prevailing type, and thus 
continue distinct faune.* His endeavour is to prove that each 
distinct realm or province is peopled by a race of men equally 
distinct and peculiarly appropriated. He has distributed the 
whole habitable globe into eight realms, the Arctic, the Mongol, 
the European, the American, the African, the Hottentot, the 
Malayan, and the Australian, and proved that the animal series 
in each is proper to it.t In some cases these realms have genera 
appropriate to them, as the walrus, the giraffe, the ornitho- 
rhynchus and marsupial animals of Australia. If the genus has 
representatives in other realms, the particular species of the 
realm does not travel out of it, as the polar bear, the bear of 





* This is not a new doctrine amongst geologists. Professor Owen, in that 
remarkable work in which he gives a condensed view of his profound labows 
upon the fossil mammalia of the British Islands, invested with a charm pect: 
liarly his own, says: “In the endeavour to trace the origin of our existing 
mammalia, I have been led to view them as descendants of a fraction of a pect 
liar and extensive mammalian fauna which overspread Europe and Asia at 4 
period geologically recent, yet incalculably remote and long anterior to any 
evidence and record of the human race. It would appear, indeed, from the com- 
perenne which the present state of paleontology permits to be instituted 

etween the recent and extinct mammalian faune of other great natural 
divisions of the dry land, that these divisions also severally possessed a series 
of mammalia, as distinct and peculiar in each, during the Pliocene period, a 
at the pen day.” —History of British Fossil Mammals, p. 35. 

+ Of Polynesia, its races and animals, with great judgment he confesses the 
difficulty of dealing in so condensed a picture as that to which he is confined. 
This is, in truth, the great field for ethnological research and discovery. 
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Thibet, the brown bear, the American black bear ; the African 


fand Asiatic elephants, &c. In this attempt, Prof. Agassiz has 
ffully succeeded; the men of his animal realms are distinct ; 


perhaps in many cases as distinct as some species of the other 
animals appropriated to these great divisions of the globe. In 
conclusion, whilst reverting to the definition of the term species, 
and the test of fertility of offspring or hybridity, which has been 
frequently included in defining this term, and also taken for 
granted, and has given rise to a controversy in America that 
Morton was engaged in at the period of his lamented decease, 
Agassiz says :— 


“ Any definition of species in which the question of generation is 
introduced is objectionable. The assumption that the fertility of 
cross-breeds is necessarily limited to one or two generations does not 
alter the case, since in many instances it is not proved beyond dispute. 
It is, however, beyond all question, that individuals of distinct species 
may, in certain cases, be productive with one another, as well as with 
their own kind. It is equally certain that their offspring is a half- 
breed: that is to say, a being partaking of the peculiarities of the two 
parents and not identical with either. The only definition of species 
meeting all these difficulties is that of Dr. Morton, who characterizes 
them as primordial organic forms. Species are thus distinct forms of 
organic life, the origin of which is lost in the primitive establishment 
of the state of things now existing, and varieties are such modifications 
of the species as may return to the typical form under temporary in- 
fluences. Accepting this definition with the qualifications just men- 
tioned respecting hybridity, I am prepared to show that the differences 
existing between the races of men are of the same kind as the differ- 
ences observed between the different families, genera, and species of 
monkeys, or other animals; and that these different species of animals 
differ in the same degree one from the other as the races of men—nay, 
the differences between distinct races are often greater than those dis- 
tinguishing species of animals one from the other. The chimpanzee 
and gorilla do not differ more one from the other than the Mandingo 
and the Guinea Negro: they together do not differ more from the 
orang than the Malay or white man differs from the Negro. In proof 
of this assertion, I need only refer the reader to the description of the 
anthropoid monkeys, published by Professor Owen* and Dr. J. Wyman, 





* In the last of this gentleman’s most admirable papers on the osteological 
characters of the Chimpanzees and Orangs, in the ie wane of the Trans- 
actions of the Zoological Society, which is marked by the consummate skill 
and acumen of all his works, the observation is made, that “in the comparison 
of the human skeleton with that of the other mammalia, especially those of the 
Quadrumanous order, the ‘most striking and characteristic differences are pre- 
sented by the skull.” And the discovery is announced of an important ana- 
tomical peculiarity presented in the skulls of Australians, Tasmanians, &¢.—viz., 
“the total absence of frontal sinuses ;” more remarkable from the unusual pro- 
minence perceived in this region amongst these very races. These sinuses in 
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and to such descriptions of the races of man as notice more important 
peculiarities than the mere differences in the colour of the skin. It is, 
however, but fair to exonerate these authors from the responsibility of 
any deduction I would draw from a renewed examination of the same 
facts, differing from theirs ; for I maintain distinctly that the differ- 
ences observed among the races of man are of the same kind and even 
greater than those upon which the anthropoid monkeys are considered 
as distinct species. Again; nobody can deny that the offspring of 
different races is always a half-breed, as between animals of different 
species, and not a child like either its mother or its father. These 
conclusions in no way conflict with the idea of the unity of mankind, 
which is as close as that of the members of any well-marked type of 
animals; and whosoever will consult history must remain satisfied 
that the moral question of brotherhood among men is not any more 
affected by these views than the direct obligations between immediate 
blood relations. Unity is determined by a typical structure, and by 
the similarity of natural abilities and propensities ; and unless we deny 
the typical relations of the cat tribe, for instance, we must admit that 
unity is not only compatible with diversity of origin, but it is the 
universal law of nature.’’* 


He then goes on to observe that either mankind originated 
from a common stock, the present differences being developed by 
subsequent changes, for which there is no evidence whatever, or 


“We must acknowledge that the diversity among animals is a fact 
determined by the will of the Creator, and their geographical distri- 
bution part of the general plan which unites all organized beings into 
one great organic conception: whence it follows that what are called 
human races, down to their specialization as nations, are distinct prim- 
ordial forms of the type of man. The consequences of the first alter- 
native, which is contrary to all the modern results of science, run 
inevitably into the Lamarkian development theory, so well known in 
this country through the work entitled ‘Vestiges of Creation, 
though its premises are generally adopted by those who would shrink 
from the conclusions to which they necessarily lead.” t 


We have not thought it necessary to refer at any length to the 
modifying extrinsic influences considered so potent by Prichard 
and others, such as climate, food, domestication, mode of life, 
customs, &c., yet hinted at rather than treated upon in modem 
works. It is generally allowed that climatic influences are the 
most powerful, and to these we have before alluded. We will 
now, however, quote from another work of Dr. Morton’s a passage 
or two in which climate is estimated in the two chief spheres of 
its supposed operation—the colour of the skin, and the colour and 





European and other races are large cavities produced by the receding of the two 
tables of the skull, and situated above the root of the nose. In the skull of 
the Australian we have found them entirely wanting. 

* Types of Mankind, p. lxxiv. e Ibid. p. lxxvi. 
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texture of the hair. In both of these it will be at once apparent 
that its effects are restricted within the smallest limits, so as to 
render it wholly inadequate to the production of the diversities 
observed in different races of men. 


“Tt isa common opinion that climate alone is capable of producing 
all those diversities of complexion so remarkable in the human races. 
A very few facts may suffice to show that such cannot be the case. 
Thus the Negroes of Van Diemen’s Land, who are among the blackest 
people on the earth, live in a climate as cold as that of Iceland,* while 
the Indo-Chinese nations, who live in tropical Asia, are of a brown and 
olive complexion. It is remarked by Humboldt that the American 
tribes of the Equinoxial Region have no darker skin than the moun- 
taineers of the Temperate Zone. So also the Puelchés of the Magel- 
lanic Plains, beyond the fifty-fifth degree of South latitude, are 
absolutely darker than Abipones, Tobas, and other tribes, who are 
many degrees nearer the equator. Again, the Charruas, who inhabit 
south of the Rio de la Plata, are almost black, whilst the Guaycas, 
under the line, are among the fairest of the American tribes. Finally, 
not to multiply examples, those nations of the Caucasian race 
which have become inhabitants of the Torrid Zone in both hemispheres, 
although their descendants have been for cénturies, and in Africa for 
many centuries, exposed to the most active influences of climate, have 
never, in a solitary instance, exhibited the transformation from the 
Caucasian to a Negro complexion. They become darker, it is true; 
but there is a point at which the change is arrested. Climate modifies 
the human complexion, but is far from being the cause of it.” 

“ The texture of the hair varies greatly in different nations. In the 
Caucasian race it is for the most part long, soft, and curling, and of 
many shades of colour; and it retains these characters in that race in 
defiance of climate and locality. In the Mongolian, Indian, and 
Malay, the hair is almost invariably long, lank, and black, equally in 
the Torrid and the Frigid Zones. In the true Negro, on the contrary, 
the hair has all the appearance of wool, although its ultimate texture, 
as revealed by the microscope, appears to be the same as in the other 
races. That climate is not the cause of this condition of the hair, 
may be inferred from many facts, among which we shall be content to 
mention three. 1. The Tasmanian negroes of Van Diemen’s Land 
are as woolly-headed as any existing people, and yet they inhabit a 
cold climate; while the Malays, who inhabit under the equator in the 
same longitudes, have remarkably straight hair. 2. The con- 
tinent of America produces every known temperature; and yet among 
her multitudinous savage tribes, not one has woolly or even crispy 
hair. It is always long and straight. 93. If there were any 
latent power in the intertropical climate of this continent to render 
the hair long and black, as in the Indian, we ought by this time to 
have seen some evidence of it in the N egroes, who, with their ancestors 





* There is a double mistake here. The Tasmanians are not Negroes in 
¢omplexion ; and, although dark, are by no means remarkably so, not even so 
k as some Australians. Tasmania has a very different climate from Iceland. 
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and descendants, have inhabited St. Domingo for three centuries ; but, 
on the contrary, the hair of these people is as intractably woolly as it 
is among the cognate tribes in the heart of Africa.’’* 

From the whole of our remarks it will be seen there is now a 
strong tendency to conclude that the great diverse families of 
mankind are quite distinct, that no perceptible changes of 
moment have been produced in them wherever we can trace them 
upwards, however remote the antiquity we are able to refer to, 
and therefore that this distinctness is original. When we refer 
to Dr. Morton's principle, that each race has been created 
with consummate skill to occupy that position in the great 
division of the world for which it is physically and morally 
fitted, we at once discover a reason for this disposition of human 
affairs, the validity of which it would require considerable temerity 
rashly to impugn. For by such means men would be made an 
anomaly upon the earth. The law by which animals are 
adapted to the relations in which they are placed, and by which 
the wisdom and goodness of the Creator are so prominently dis- 
played, is universal and absolute. It belongs to all regions, all 
creatures, and every race, and scientific inquiries prove that it 
has prevailed as unexceptionally over all the shoreless ocean of 
time represented by past geological periods. Whilst the Esqu- 
maux is fitted to wander in safety amid the desolation of the 
Arctic regions, frequently with his bare head exposed to every 
blast, and to supply all the wants he feels, so that this region of 
frost and storm becomes to him a dear home, a fatherland, which 
no bribe can induce him to exchange for the glades of happy 
England, or even the “ fragrant plains of Araby the blessed ;” 
these countries of eternal ice would present innumerable physical 
impossibilities for the residence of any of the races possessed of 
the germs of the highest civilization, the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, or English, with their arts and monuments, their com- 
merce, their ships and engineering works, their science, literature, 
and books, that no human ingenuity could ever have overcome. 

The Jews, the descendants of the ancient Hebrews, like the 
Gipsies, have usually occupied a very conspicuous place in all 
discussions on the history of the creature man, and the modifying 
influences of time, climate, &c., upon his physical properties. 
The Jews have a history more authentic than that of any other 
people ; their antiquity as a race is indisputable, and their iden- 
tity equally so. They are cosmopolites, and still sacredly faithful 
in all regions to the religious usages of their forefathers, one of 
which is the prohibition of intermarriages with Gentile people. 
Thus they combine in themselves a series of conditions that 

* “ An Tilustrated System of Human Anatomy, Special, General, and Micro- 
scopic.” By S.G. Morton, M.D. Philadelphia. 1849. pp. 151, 154. 
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convert them into a touchstone by which to test ethnological 
theories. In physical constitution we find them unchanged by 
any external influences. ‘Time has produced no modifying 
effects upon them. It is true we cannot refer with the same 
amplitude to delineations of the Israelitish race on monuments as 
old as those of the ancient Egyptians. Still, in these sculp- 
tures themselves, Belzoni, Morton, and other authorities, con- 
cluded with every appearance of probability, the Jews are 
depicted frequently, and, we may add, unequivocally. In the 
Assyrian bas-reliefs discovered at Kouyunjik captives are repre- 
sented of marked Jewish lineaments on a series of slabs bearing 
cuneiform inscriptions, that have been interpreted to recount the 
taking of the city of Lachish by ‘‘ Sennacherib, the mighty 
king."* In Nott and Gliddon’s volume there is a long and 
instructive chapter, written by the former gentleman, who had 
already made it the subject of a special publication, devoted to 
the “‘ Physical History of the Jews.” This chapter contains two 
communications from Jewish authors, which may be taken as 
the summary of the whole. The first is from Mr. Isaac Leeser, 
the editor of the ‘‘ Occident,” a Philadelphian publication ; and 
the other from a gentleman well known in this country for the 
extent of his Hebrew learning and his excellent qualities, the 
Rev. M. J. Raphall. Mr. Leeser observes— 


“ In respect to the true Jewish complexion, it is fai7 ; which is proved 
by the variety of the people I have seen from Persia, Russia, Pales- 
tine, and Africa, not to mention those of Europe and America, the 
latter of whom are identical with the Europeans, like all other white 
inhabitants of this continent. All Jews that ever I have beheld are 
identical in features.’’t 


Dr. Raphall’s letter contains so many particulars of interest 
from such a high authority, that we insert it entire. 


“The black Jews of Malabar are not descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, but are of Hindu origin. At Cochin there are two 
distinct communities of Jews: one, white, was originally settled at 
Cranganor, but when the Portuguese became too powerful on that coast 
(A.D. 1500 to 1590) removed to Cochin. These Jews have been resi- 
dent in India considerably above 1000 years, but still retain their 
Jewish cast of features, and, though of dark complexion, are not black. 
They never intermarry with the second community, also Jews, but 
black, of Hindu origin, and, according to tradition, originally bond- 
men, but converted and manumitted some 300 years ago. Though of 
the same religion, the two races keep distinct. In the interior 
of Africa many Negroes are found who profess to be Jews, practise 
circumcision, and keep the Sabbath. ‘These are held to be the 


* Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 152. 
+ Types of Mankind, p. 121. 
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descendants of slaves who were converted by their Jewish masters, 
and then manumitted. All the Jews in the interior of Africa who 
are of really Jewish descent, as, for instance, in Timbuctoo, the Desert 
of Sahara, &c., though of dark complexion, are not black, and retain 
the characteristic cast of features of their race—so they do likewise in 
China.”’* 


If there had been any doubt about the impurity of blood of the 
black Jews of Malabar and Cochin, of which Dr. Prichard, in an 
unguarded moment, asserts “there is no evidence,’t this letter 
of so distinguished a Hebrew teacher would have quite disposed 
of it. Dr. Claudius Buchanan’s testimony, who visited the 
black Jews of Malabar fifty years ago, is however just as unequi- 
vocal and decided. He says— 

“In the interior towns I was not always able to distinguish the 
Jew from the Hindu. . . «. «. The white Jews look upon the 
black Jews as an inferior race, and as not of pure caste, which plainly 
demonstrates that they do not spring from a common stock in India.” 


At the same time that we cannot withhold a feeling of wonder, 
mingled with respect, at the pertinacity with which God’s “ chosen 
people” cling to the religious observances of their forefathers, and 
at the care exercised by the principal families in maintaining the 
purity of blood by intermarrying with Hebrews only,—still this 
is far from being universal amongst them. In other Jewish com- 
munities, besides those residing in Malabar, foreign alliances are 
practised to some extent. In the Asiatic dominions of the 
Sultan, the Turks do not alone intermarry with foreigners of 
Georgian and Circassian tribes, but with converted Armenians 
and Jews also extensively. And in our own country, as well 
as all others, occasional alliances take place with Gentile 
families. Still, the physical characters of the people, as a race, 
remain unchanged. Individuals are observed to deviate by 
light, and even sometimes red, hair, blue eyes, &c.; whilst im 
the race these deviations are swallowed up by an inherent prin- 
ciple of nature, which keeps up and exerts an unceasing tendency 
to a reversion to the parent stock. This principle, first expressly 
applied to the Jewish race we believe by Dr. W. F. Edwards, 
who explains it, when races are mingled in unequal numbers, by 
the predominating swallowing up the smaller, is one of great 
moment in ethnological investigations.[ In the first place, it 
may be taken to present strong evidence of the original diversity 
of races—perhaps, in kind, the strongest we can attain to. In 
the next place, it affords a satisfactory foundation for the opinion 





* Types of Mankind, p. 122. + Physical History, iv. 598. 
{ Des Caractéres Physiologiques des Races Humaines considérés dans leurs 
Rapports avec l’Histoire, 
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that races are permanent. ‘They are not interchangeable, but 
fixed by a power beyond man’s control. And, thirdly, it pre- 
sents a good basis for an extension of judicious researches into 
the physical characteristics of races, when the principle itself 
shall be duly recognised in ethnology. In cautious and in- 
structed hands, we may hope for results from such researches 
equally important and unexpected—and far more reliable and 
useful than those which arise from erudite speculations on the 
languages of nations, and their resemblances. We are warned, 
even by the great German scholar, Niebuhr, not to build too 
much on the dissimilarities of languages in our theories of the 
origin of man. 

With no feeling of disrespect towards the curious and learned 
dissertations of philologers, by what we have said in the pre- 
ceding pages, we mean especially to direct and fix attention upon 
more stable and satisfactory principles of inquiry than any that 
languages afford. Language is a fleeting and changing element, 
compared with physical organization. The peculiar character- 
istics which mark the different groups of languages are, in all 
probability, primarily the result of the peculiar disposition of the 
organs of voice, and mental qualities, which give the impulse to 
them, belonging to different races. Resemblances in vocabu- 
laries, which have been sought out without rhyme or reason, 
and carried to the most extravagant lengths, may, when we pass 
over the elementary sounds and articulations, such as mama and 
papa, imitations of inarticulate sounds, &c., which are common 
to almost all languages, be merely the results of communication 
by commerce, colonization, &c. Professor Agassiz observes, in 
his character of zoologist,— 

“ As for languages, their common structure, and even the analogy 
in the sounds of different languages, far from indicating a derivation 
one from another, seem to us rather the necessary result of that 
similarity in the organs of speech which causes them naturally to 
produce the same sound. Who would now deny that it is as 
natural for men to speak as it is for a dog to bark, for an ass to bray, 
for a lion to roar, for a wolf to howl, when we see that no nations are 
so barbarous, so deprived of all human character, as to be unable to 
express in language their desires, their fears, their hopes? And ifa 
unity of language, any analogy in sound and structure between the 
languages .of the white races, indicate a closer connexion between the 
different natives of that race, would not the difference which has been 
observed in the structure of the languages of the wild races—would 
not the power the American Indians have naturally to utter gutturals, 
which the white can hardly imitate, afford additional evidence that 
these races did not originate from a common stock, but are only 
closely allied as men, endowed equally with the same intellectual 
powers, the same organs of speech, the same sympathies, only deve- 
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loped in slightly different ways in the different races, precisely as we 
observe the fact between closely allied species of the same genus 
among birds ? 

“There is no ornithologist who ever watched the natural habits of 
birds and their notes, who has not been surprised at the similarity of 
intonation of the notes of closely-allied species, and the greater dif: 
ference between the notes of the birds belonging to different genera 
and families. The cry of the birds of prey is alike unpleasant in all, 
the song of all the thrushes is equally sweet and harmonious, and 
modulated upon similar rhythms and combined in similar melodies ; the 
chit of all titmice is loquacious and hard; the quack of the duck is 
alike nasal in all. But who ever thought that the robin* learned his 
melody from the mocking-bird, or the mocking-bird from any other 
species of thrush ? Who ever fancied that the field-crow learned his 
cawing from the raven or jackdaw? Certainly, no one at all ac- 
quainted with the natural history of birds. And why should it be 
different with men? Why should not the different races of men have 
originally spoken distinct languages, as they do at present, differing in 
the same proportions as their organs of speech are variously modified? 
And why should not these modifications, in their turn, be indicative of 
primitive differences among them? It were giving up all induction, 
all power of arguing from sound premises, if the force of such evidence 
were to be denied.’’+ 


Niebuhr, in a letter to which we have already made reference, 
expresses himself thus :— 


“ Great national races have never sprung from the growth of a single 
family into a nation, but always from the association of several families 
of human beings, raised above their fellow-animals by the nature of 
their wants and the gradual invention of a language, each of which 
families probably had originally formed a language peculiar to itself. 
This last idea belongs to Reinhold. By this I explain the immense 
variety of languages among the North American Indians, which it is 
absolutely impossible to refer to any common source, but which, in 
some cases, have resolved themselves into one language, as in Mexico 
and Peru, for instance; and also the number of synonyms in the earliest 
periods of languages. On this account I maintain that we must make 
a very cautious use of differences of language as applied to the theory 
of races, and have more regard to physical conformation ; which latter 
is exactly the same, for instance, in most of the Indian tribes of North 
America. I believe, farther, that the origin of the human race is not 
connected with any given place, but is to be sought everywhere over 
the face of the earth ; and that it is an idea more worthy of the power 
and wisdom of the Creator to assume that He gave each zone and 
climate its proper inhabitants, to whom that zone and climate would 





* Of the United States, a species of thrush. The Tardus migratorius, red- 


breasted thrush. 
t Types of Mankind, p. 282. 
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be most suitable, than to assume that the human species has degene- 
rated in such innumerable instances.” 


Still in the hands of those distinguished men, who have de- 
voted themselves to the cultivation of a knowledge of ancient 
and other languages, in the spirit of an enlightened philosophy, 
cautiously and independently, without the prejudice of theory, 
most valuable results sometimes ensue from lingual inquiries. 
Probably it would be difficult to point out a more just applica- 
tion of philological knowledge than the one embraced in the 
“ Preliminary Dissertation” prefixed to “The Grammar and Dic- 
tionary of the Malay Language,” of the Oriental scholar whose 
name is so intimately and so honourably connected with the 
Indian Archipelago ; one more successful certainly cannot be 
shown. ‘To bring it before the reader's notice, as far as is re- 
quired for this brief sketch, will demand a little explanation. 

One of the most celebrated of German philologers, the late 
Baron William Humboldt, wrote a work of great research upon an 
ancient Malayan tongue of the island of Java, called the Kawi. 
In this he endeavoured to show, from certain general characters 
common to the languages of the Malays, and of the inhabitants 
of the islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, from Mada- 
gascar to. Easter Island in one direction, and from New Zealand 
to the Philippines in the other, that all these various races of 
people were at some former period intimately connected—indeed, 
were derived from one parent stock; and that, with regard to 
their languages, these are dialects belonging to one original 
stem, “the unity of which is not less demonstrable,” as Prichard 
observes, “than that of the different members of the Indo- 
European family of languages.”* This is very like supporting 
one hypothesis by the help of another. If the theory were true, 
it would make short work with the inhabitants of the most ex- 
tensive region, having any common character, on the surface of 
the globe, who at the same time are admitted to present almost 
every diversity of physical constitution, and every degree, save 
the highest, of civilization. Such an opinion, from so distinguished 
a source, was gladly adopted by the advocates of the great theory 
of the unity of origin of races, although at most it could only 
be taken as one large instalment of what the theory required. 
Prichard quotes the conclusions of Humboldt, at considerable 
length, applies the name “ Malayo-Polynesian” “ to all those na- 
tions of the Great Southern Ocean whose dialects have been 
found to bear an affinity to the language of the Malays ;’t and 
comprehends under it “the numerous and _ widely-dispersed 
tribes, who, though in some instances displaying certain diver- 
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sities in physical characters and manners, are proved by a decided 
affinity of dialects to be originally of one kindred.” This 
is, perhaps, the most sweeping conclusion in the whole domain 
of philology, more close and exact than that which has been de- 
duced from the resemblance in structure amongst the American 
languages, called the polysynthenic principle, where physiolo- 
gists, with Morton at their head, acknowledge one great feature 
of similarity running through all the races; and, it should also 
be observed, a conclusion formed in the face of “ certain diver- 
sities in physical characters.” These “certain diversities” are, 
we believe, almost, but not quite, as extensive, as varied, as nu- 
merous and as distinct, as can be paralleled in all the other 
regions of the globe put together. We ought also to observe, 
that the hypothesis did not originate with Baron W. Humboldt, 
but with Forster, who accompanied Cooke in his second voyage; 
that it was opposed by Mr. Crawfurd, from an examination of 
the different dialects found in the Indian Ocean, in his first cele- 
brated work ;* that, as this vast region contains several negro 
tribes, manifestly incongruous, they have been excluded from the 
“ Malayo-Polynesian race,” upon the erroneous ground that they 
do not retain any words of the common tongue, the fact being 
the reverse; and that Humboldt concluded the Tagala language 
of the Philippines to be the best living representative of the 
Kawi. On this latter subject, Mr. Crawfurd observes :— 


“The illustrious philosopher, linguist, and statesman, the late Baron 
William Humboldt, has, in his large work on the Kawi of Java, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Tagala of the Philippines is the most 
perfect living specimen of that Malayan tongue, which, with other 
writers, he fancies to have been the parent stock from which all the 
tongues of the brown race in the Eastern Archipelago, the Philippines, 
the Islands of the Pacific, and even the language of Madagascar, have 
sprung. I cannot help thinking that this hypothesis, maintained wit’. 
much ingenuity, must have originated in this eminent scholar’s prac- 
tical unacquaintance with any one language of the many which came 
under his consideration, and that, had he possessed the necessary 
knowledge, the mere running over the pages of any Philippine dic- 
tionary would have satisfied him of the error uf his theory. I conclude, 
then, by expressing my conviction that, as far as the evidence yielded 
by a comparison of the Tagala, Bisaya and Pampanga languages with 
the Malay and Javanese goes, there is no more ground for believing 
that the Philippine and Malayan languages have a common origin, than 
for concluding that Spanish and Portuguese are Semitic languages, 
because they contain a few hundred words of Arabic, or that the Welsh 
and Irish are of Latin origin because they contain a good many words 
of Latin; or that Italian is of Gothic origin because it contains a far 
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greater number of words of Teutonic origin than any Philippine lan- 
guage does of Malay and Javanese.’’* 


The object of Mr. Crawfurd’s elaborate inquiry, which is con- 
ducted with great judgment and care, as well as learning, is the 
refutation of this hypothesis. In the opening of his labours, the 
author points out that language is neither a test of race, nor in- 
variably identical with race, and that there is no indication of 
such supposed parent language or people in the regions referred 
to. Mr. Crawfurd differs fundamentally from the German philo- 
logers as to the number and kind of words to be selected as tests 
of acommon tongue. Baron W. Humboldt contented himself 
with a vocabulary of 134 words, the synonyms of which he 
traced through nine languages, four out of which were Polynesian 
dialects, for the basis of his colossal hypothesis. The terms ex- 
pressing the first and simplest ideas of mankind are those, our 
author considers, from the familiarity and frequency of the ideas 
they express, to be the most amenable to adoption. The personal 
pronouns are equally objectionable tests, “as they are the most 
interchangeable of all classes of words.’t And the numerals 
must be excluded from early invented words, as they imply social 
advancement, and are the most likely words to be adopted by 
savages. The words chosen by our author, as tests of a unity 
of languages, are those indispensable to their structure, without 
which they cannot be spoken or written—‘“ the prepositions, 
which represent the cases of languages of complex structure ; 
and the auxiliaries, which represent times and moods."{ “ After 
as careful an examination as I have been able to make of the 
many languages involved in the present inquiry, and duly con- 
sidering the physical and geographical character of the wide 
field over which they are spoken, with the social condition of its 
various inhabitants, I have come to the conclusion that the words 
which are common to so many tongues, have been chiefly derived 
from the languages of the two most civilized and adventurous 
nations of the Archipelago—the Malays and Javanese”§—people 
very nearly allied. In truth, these Malays are the maritime and 
commercial people of the great Indian and Pacific Oceans, who 
have penetrated everywhere for ages, who are known as traders 
and marauders in New Guinea and New Caledonia, as well as all 
intermediate islands, and whose enterprise and daring scarcely 
acknowledge any limits. And it is words from their language 
which have been introduced into all the others; frequently, it 
must be acknowledged, to express ideas entirely new to the 
people who have adopted them. Malay, therefore, is the great 
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common element pervading in various degrees all the languages 
spoken in the vast regions we have described, whose introduction 
is nearly as easy to understand as it is to account for the English 
terms in the native languages of North America, Australia, or 
other countries, to which English commerce and colonization 
have extended. 


“The Malay tongue is now, and was, when Europeans first visited 
the Archipelago, the common language of intercourse between the 
native nations among themselves, and between these and foreigners. 
It is in the Archipelago what French is in Western Europe, Italian 
in Eastern, Arabic in Western Asia, and Hindi in Hindustan. All 
nations who hold intercourse of business with strangers must under- 
stand it, and all strangers must acquire it. This is now the case, and 
seems for ages to have been so, in Sumatra, where other languages 
besides it are vernacular, in Java, in Celebes, in the Moluccas, in 
Timur, and in the Philippine group. The enterprising or roving 
character of the people whose native tongue it is, with its own softness 
of sound, simplicity of structure, and consequent facility of acquire- 
ment, have given it this preference over so many other languages.”’* 


In proof that the numerous peoples comprised in the immense 
circle of these oveanic regions possess various languages proper 
to themselves, Mr. Crawfurd enters into a long and critical exa- 
mination of all the vocabularies of these tongues that have been 
collected (and these are now numerous), accurately analysing 
their terms, and calculating the exact amount of their elements— 
words that may be referred to an exotic source, and native words. 
By this careful and laborious method, in the hands of an accom- 
plished oriental scholar, who is in many cases personally 
acquainted with the peoples and languages he comments upon, 
familiar with eastern manners and customs, and well versed in 
the literature of these lands of sun and spices, we have a right to 
expect as reliable evidence as any that can be obtained. ‘The 
result we cannot do better than give in his own concise 
summary :— 

“There is no foundation for the prevalent notion that, Negroes ex- 
cepted, all the descriptions of men from Madagascar to the utmost 
limits of the Pacific, and from Formosa to New Zealand, are one and 
the same race. On the contrary, they amount to several. Nor is 
there any foundation for the received opinion that all the Oriental 
Negroes are, throughout, the same race; for they amount to still 
more varieties than the men of brown complexion. 

“Neither is there any ground whatever for the hypothesis that all 
the races of brown complexion speak essentially the same language, 
diversified by long time and separation into many dialects. Had this 
theory been true, the supposed parent tongue must have sprung up at 
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ges JP particular point, which the authors of the theory ought to be obliged 
ion Mt? point out. Or it must have spontaneously sprung up at the same 
ish prme at a hundred different and separate points, which would be a 
miracle in the history of language. Before its dissemination on the 
first supposition, and when it was created on the second, such a lan- 
guage must already have been, to a certain degree, a cultivated language, 
for many of the words of the supposed tongue imply no ordinary 
ited Mamount of civilization, and are very widely spread.”’* 


~ We consider we possess in this able inquiry the most substan- 


lian QU#l progressive step in the philological branch of ethnology taken 
Al] (2 recent times. Bya far more ample and complete investigation 
der- of evidence, it overthrows an hypothesis which had at first the 
and §ppearance of being based on-profound learning and research— 
ges [probably as great learning and research as could have been found 
, in Jout of the limits of a practical and intimate personal acquaintance 
ring Fvith the subject discussed. This latter, however, has at length 
nest #leen brought to it, and the hypothesis has been found to want 
i almost every element of probability. Our readers cannot fail to 

have observed also, that, quite in agreement with the investigation 
nse carried on of late years in the United States, Mr. Crawfurd’s in- 
yper Fquiries have resulted in the conviction that in this extensive 
»xa- PPegion of the globe, there are numerous distinct races of men. 
yeen PAlthough his labours were not based upon physical character- 
sing stics, yet these have forced themselves upon his notice in all 
is— Bparts of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. The result has been 
rds. Jopinions expressed in terms like the following :— 


om | “Here,” speaking of the inhabitants of the New Hebrides and 
ally New Caledonia, “ without reckoning the Negro races of the Pacific 
pon, Fvhich are known to exist, we have, reckoning from the Andamans, 
| in twelve varieties generally so differing from each other in complexion, 
t to fn features, and in strength and stature, that some are puny pigmies 
‘The Jtnder five feet high, and others large and powerful men of near six 
cise Feet. To place all these in one category would be preposterous, and 
ontrary to truth and nature. And yet this is what has been attempted 
by tracing all of them to one stock, imagined to have emigrated to 
he islands from the continent of India, where no Negro race now exists, 


or 
ion 
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me i is known ever to have existed.”+ “As to the great bulk of the 
an’ PPhabitants of Australia, they are assuredly neither Malays, Negroes, 
we tor Polynesians, nor a mixture of any of these, but a very peculiar 


people, distinct from all the other races of men.”’t 


These quotations refer to the black and dark races. Of the 
t all Polynesians, varying from bright copper colour to nut brown, 
age, Which he considers a “race essentially the same throughout,” 


this Pere is neither physical nor philological evidence to connect 
ip at F#—-_ 


still 
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them with the Malays. Of the numerous brown races coming 
within the sphere of this extensive Malayan influence, Mr. Craw- 
furd does not, so far as we have observed, express any further 
opinion by way of summary than the one already quoted ; but in 
various parts of his excellent “ Dissertation” they are pointed 
out as distinct in language and various other aspects: therefor 
we have reason to infer they are essentially different peoples 
Ethnology, we consider; has gained much from Mr. Crawfurds 
testimony on all these points; and coming as it does in support 
of the doctrines of Morton and others, we anticipate its being 
regarded in conjunction with these to mark an era in the history 
of the science, the precise bearing and influence of which it may 
be difficult at present to determine. That the effects of this 
advancing step will be most important in directing closer atten- 
tion to the distinguishing peculiarities of the various tribes of 
man, those marks which have hitherto been passed over in the 
mind's first rapid glance to discover resemblances, cannot be 
doubted. Thence we may expect a great extension of knowledge, 
a multiplication of the stable elements of the science; and, per 
haps ultimately, something like a classification and arrangement 
of the races of man that will be comprehensive and to be relied 
upon.* 

One of the earliest to apply the doctrine of the essential 
diversity of human races, so fertile of results, to historical, poli- 
tical, and other problems, was, we believe, Dr. Robert Knox, in 
his singular work entitled “The Races of Men: a Fragment.’ 
This view explains much heretofore most obscure. One term of 
sacred import, Civilization, receives from it a limitation of appl 
cation which the benevolent spirit is disposed to brook ill. We 





* One essential element in Blumenbach’s quinal arrangement of mankin 
was the texture of the hair, yet he entirely passed over the very singular hu 
which grows in separate tufts. Even of this remarkable hair, such is the fer 
tility of nature, there appears to be two well-marked varieties. That belonging 
to the Hottentot and Bushman grows in little dark knobs on the head, expres 
sively designated in the term of contempt employed by the Hottentots in absuing 
one: another, “ pepper-kopf,” per er-head; for these knobs greatly resembl 

eppercorns scattered over the ey Such a thing was never heard of as 

ottentot having his hair cut. In the true Papuans the distinct tufts gro 
into longish slender ye gon which not ungracefully adorn the brows, or, 
art, may be teased out and amalgamated into one expanded mop-head (Papuwa 
frizzled, Malay), that no combination of peppercorn tufts can be made tot 
semble by any artifice. ; 

The great Australian continent is inhabited by numerous tribes, which 
although designated Papuan by the first authorities, have, one and all, howevel 
much they may differ in other respects, lank or at most flexuous hair. The 
eorrect view of them is that first unequivocally expressed by Mr. Crawfurd, # 
stated above, that they are “a very peculiar-people, distinct from all the othet 
races of men.” 
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are generously inclined to desire for all whom we include as 
fellows in humanity, the same privileges, rich and expansive 
blessings, as those we enjoy ourselves. And at first view this 
desire, which recommends itself so forcibly to the heart as noble 
and right, appears not only commendable, but highly reasonable. 
Stern experience, however, teaches that in its wide application 
to the great family of man, it must be often modified, and some- 
times restrained within very narrow limits indeed. The capa- 
bility to receive the boon of civilization is very different in the 
different races of men. Some, we are constrained to admit, are 
so low in the scale of improveability that they are totally inca- 
pacitated for its reception. These, for that reason, more impe- 
ratively demand from us protection. And, amongst those fitted 
to receive it, there are so many shades and degrees of capa- 
city, limiting and defining their progressive advancement, that 
nothing less than an extended acquaintance with human races 
can preside over the proper administration to their wants. How 
melancholy was the result of a most benevolent and devoted, 
but at the same time ill-judged and irrational attempt, made 
avery few years ago by Captain Gardiner and his companions, 
to convey the Christian religion to the Patagonians. Every 
individual engaged in it perished miserably, scarcely daring to 
land amongst the savages, through ignorance or defiance of 
these grades of nature. We need not advert to the failure of 
the most judicious efforts to win over the Fuegians, some 
tribes of Australians, and others to the slightest comforts of 
civilized man. Endeayours to restrain the young, as more pliant 
and improveable, and therefore more hopeful, and to impart 
to them the merest elements of education, have often been most 
lamentably unsuccessful. Of these limitations in the sphere of 
civilization, which ‘ never spreads over the earth with equal and 
impartial tides,” Sir E. Bulwer Lytton took perfect cognizance 
in his eloquent address delivered at Leeds. How very few of the 
almost numberless races of men have ever risen to the highest 
degrees of civilization, so as to leave an endurable influence and 
history behind them, such as the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, and, in a lower grade, the nations of India, 
the Chinese, the Saracens, and the Mexicans. The reasons of 
these limitations have been in themselves, the restraints of nature, 
the want of the internal impulses to high advancement, not the 
want of outward favouring circumstances, such as eligible geo- 
graphical position, congenial institutions, &e. These, the highly 
endowed races would have created for themselves, had inheritance 
denied them such privileges. Sir Edward maintains, with every 
appearance of truth, that there are only three races at present 
engaged in the career of great progress—the Germanic race, with 
ccR 
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its various ramifications, the people of France, and the people of 
Great Britain with their offshoots. 

One mournful fact forces itself upon our attention in this 
connexion, the progressive extinction of the lower races of man, 
if not civilizable, by contact with the higher, which appears to be 
almost universal. Of the fine and warlike tribes who peopled 
North America on its first becoming known to western nations, 
how very few remain. Millions then dwelt east of the great 
father of waters, the Mississippi, the remnant of which is now 
reduced to less than 100,000, removed of late years across that 
stream to the Far West. Yet these were tribes vastly superior 
to the Fuegians, Patagonians, Bosjesmans, and Tasmanians ; 
probably there is not one to be compared with them on the 
whole continent of Australia. Of the Choctaws, whom Bartram, 
the naturalist, described as “ tall, erect, and moderately robust, 
their limbs well-shaped, so as to form a perfect human figure ; 
their features regular, and countenance open, dignified, and 
placid, yet the forehead and brow are so formed as to strike you 
instantly with heroism and bravery. . . . Their countenance 
and actions exhibit an air of magnanimity, superiority, and inde- 
pendence.” Of these fine people, Dr. Nott now tells us :— 


“We see every day, in the suburbs of Mobile, and wandering through 
our streets, the remnant of the Choctaw race, covered with nothing 
but blankets, and living in bark tents, scarcely a degree advanced 
above brutes of the field, quietly abiding their time. No human inge- 
nuity can induce them to become educated, or to do an honest day’s 
work; they are supported entirely by begging, besides a little traffic 
of the squaws in wood. To one who has lived among the American 
Indians, it is in vain to talk of civilizing them. You might as well 
attempt to change the nature of the buffalo.”* 


Without perfect isolation and great care, even the remnants 
of some races cannot be preserved. The Tasmanians and the 
Charibs of St. Vincent, the latter commonly but erroneously 
supposed by ethnologists to be extinct, are examples of such 
preservation. The insignificant remains of these races are both 
placed under Government conservation. 

Probably the laws of races have in a large measure yet to be 
learned. That they cannot be disregarded, as they have hitherto 
been, is already apparent on all hands. 

An improvement of blood by intermarriage appears to be the 
only way to impart those elements of progress which are the 
glorious birthright of the highest races. But this is at once 
liable to the fatal objection of deteriorating the nobler endowed 
people themselves ; besides which, there are good grounds for 





* Types of Mankind, p. 69. 
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inferring that hybrids produced by the intermixture of very dis- 
cordant human races, not only naturally revert to the original 
stocks, but have a constant tendency to perish from weakness, 
shortness of life, and infertility of different kinds. If this were 
not so, we should not have such difficulty in pointing out one 
single example of such a mixed breed of any continued standing 
in any part of the world. Dr. Nott’s long residence in the 
Southern Slave States of America, where a mixture of white and 
black races is extensive, renders his testimony on some of these 
points very valuable. He gives the following summary of the 
result of his observations, which, it must be remarked, he has had 
reason to modify in some degree by further experience, as we 
will explain just now :-— 

“1. That mulattoes are the shortest lived of any class of the human 
race. 2, That mulattoes are intermediate in intelligence between the 
blacks and the whites. 3. That they are less capable of undergoing 
fatigue and hardship than either the blacks or whites. 4. That 
the mulatto women are peculiarly delicate, and subject to a variety of 
chronic diseases. That they are bad breeders, bad nurses, liable to 
abortions, and that their children generally die young. 5. That when 
mulattoes intermarry, they are less prolific than when crossed on the 
parent stocks. 6. That when a Negro man married a white woman, 
the offspring partook more largely of the Negro type than when the 
reverse union had effect. 7. That mulattoes, like Negroes, although 
unacclimated, enjoy extraordinary exemption from yellow fever when 
brought to Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, or New Orleans.’’* 


The modification of his views, above alluded to, is that these 
conclusions are only strictly correct where the intermarriages 
occur between people of the Anglo-Saxon and Negro races ; where 
they concern those derived from the Southern countries of 
Europe, as French, Italians, Spaniards, &c., such shortness of 
life and improlificacy of the mulattoes does not hold good. 
Besides being descended from darker skinned Europeans, as the 
author says, their parents are derived from warmer countries, 
and thus the offspring may be more congenial to the climatic 
influences of the Southern States.t 

One question agitated in this volume, that of the antiquity of 





* Types of Mankind, p. 373. 

Tt Dr. Tschudi, who has paid great attention to the mixture of breeds in 
South America, and, in his “Travels in Peru,” gives a curious Table of the 
definitions and designations by which no less than twenty-three of these different 
mixtures are distinguished, bears a very similar testimony to that of Dr. Nott. 

: “To define their characteristics correctly would be impossible, for 

i artake of the mixture of their blood. As a general rule, it may 

be fairly said, that they unite in themselves all the faults, without any of the 

virtues, of their progenitors; as men, they are generally inferior to the pure 
faces; and as members of society, they are the worst class of citizens.” 
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men on the surface of the globe, is decided by our authors in a 
positive manner upon grounds which do not seem to us adequate. 
It was the opinion of Cuvier, as already mentioned, that man’s 
present advent on the earth could not very greatly antedate 
5000 or 6000 years. This illustrious paleontologist, not ad- 
mitting that any fossil remains of man or any of the quadrumana 
had been discovered, drew the conclusion, that neither had been 
called into existence since the last great revolution of our globe 
took place, unless the continents previously inhabited by them 
are now totally submerged. Since Cuvier’s day, however, fossil 
remains of quadrumana have been met with, even in England. 
This, as Professor Owen so justly observed, although the remark 
is not perhaps quite applicable to Cuvier without some reserva- 
tion, “should teach caution in the application of conclusions from 
merely negative facts."* Our authors, especially Dr. Usher in the 
paleontological chapter contributed by him, maintain with great 
confidence that fossil remains of man have been already found in 
various parts of the world, in accordance with the strong expecta- 
tion of Morton. They also expressly claim, as it appears to us 
on somewhat loose evidence, that the bones of an American 
Indian discovered lying in the neighbourhood of burnt wood, ata 
depth of 16 feet in the delta of the Mississippi, have an antiquity 
of no less than 57,600 years. This account is derived from 
Dr. Dowler of New Orleans. In digging the foundations of the 
gas-works of that city, the workmen passed through four succes- 
sive growths of timber, “the lowest so old that it cut like 
cheese.” These trees are supposed to be the representatives of four 
distinct forests succeeding one another at vast intervals, which 
have grown and gone to decay, each in an old age quite marvel- 
lous, exceeding that of the Pyramid of Cheops, viz. 5700 years. 
The skull was found under the roots of a cypress-tree, belonging 
to the fourth forest level from the surface. Dr. Dowler’s 
calculation to obtain the age of these human bones he divided 
into three eras. 1. That of colossal grasses, trembling prairies, 
&e. 2. That of the cypress basins. 3. That of the present live- 
oak platform. It will not, however, be necessary to trouble the 
reader with the different items. Suffice it to say, that by mo 
derately assuming only two of these successions of cypress basins, 

when in truth there were four, and adding three subterranean 
groups, leaving out the fourth, as in this sort of calculation, itis 
well not to @e too exigeant and to make the utmost of one’s data, 
he arrives at the conclusion, that a period of 57,600 years have 
elapsed since this very ancient hunter roamed through the forest, 

in which eventually he was entombed. One important item i 
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the calculation is the rings marking the annual growth of the 
cypress-trees themselves. These are assumed to be 5700 in 
number in a cypress-tree of ten feet in diameter, taking each inch 
of diameter to contain from 95 to 120 (this latter number, it 
should be noted, represents no less than ten rings in each line, 
or twelfth of an inch!) of these annulations, which, it is not quite 
clear were counted in any one inch even, although this it is but 
reasonable to infer.* It may not be amiss to observe, that this 
mode of computing the age of trees is liable to astounding errors. 
Dr. Lindley points out, that in consequence of the extreme 
inequality in thickness of the annual layers of wood on opposite 
sides of the trunk of a tree, a person judging by those on the 
stunted side would commit an error amounting to more than 
60 per cent. But, leaving the rather too readily assumed suc- 
cession of the trees, and their amazing age, taken up with equal 
readiness, we may well ask, whether the delta of a river itself is 
sufficiently firm ground to build the hoariest of antiquities upon ? 
Is it not especially liable to land-slips, to be undermined by 
currents, which in their force may wash down much heavier 
objects than a few human bones, and deposit them in a situa- 
tion that in a very few ages would present a primeval ap- 
pearance? And, putting aside all these objections, for we are 
neither botanists nor geologists, but think it not improbable 
that those who are, would at once see many other difficulties 
in the way of this extraordinary hypothesis, we will come to 
the fact of the preservation of non-fossilized wood and bones, 
the former in a state that might be cut with a knife like cheese. 
We believe this statement itself refutes such antiquity. Where 
organic substances, whether vegetable or animal, ‘are fossilized 
by the infiltration of some earthy solution, which petrifies them, 
or by the carbonizing or bituminizing processes, as im the coal 
basins, or, where they become embedded in fossiliferous strata, 
they may be preserved from periods too remote to be properly 
estimated ; but, where théy lie in a moist situation, as this must 
have been, they would have wholly perished in a tenth-part of the 
time assumed. Further data are yet wanting to estimate the age 
of antiquities like these human bones with anything like pre- 





* It is said the magnificent evergreen, discovered in the forests of California 
y Douglas, about which much interest has recently been excited by the receipt 
of a livmg specimen and of seeds of the plant, and which has been named by 
one botanist Wellingtonia gigantea, is sometimes 300 feet high, with a diameter 
of twenty-nine feet at five feet from the ground ; yet an age of only 3000 years 
has been claimed for this colossal Nestor of the Sierra. This slow-growing tree 
is assumed to grow two inches in diameter in twenty years, to which Dr. 
Dowler’s calculation is a mere fraction, for one of his cypresses would have 
gtown about four-twelfths of ove inch in this time, or one-third of an inch, 
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cision, for very ancient they undoubtedly may have been. Bones 
deposited in the eldest of the Celtic or British barrows of the 
Stone period, where they have been well protected from moisture 
and other destructive influences, are found to retain their perfect 
forms, although frequently too fragile to admit of removal in 
such state. It even not uncommonly happens that whilst these 
are so well preserved, other and later interments, as those of 
Saxon times, present a much more deteriorated state of the bones. 
But in the preceding case of the British barrows the circum- 
stances afford us no justification for the inference of an antiquity 
anything like that of geological periods. What the precise age 
of these bones is, even within a few hundred years, it may be 
very difficult to determine ; but that they do not belong to an age 
vastly remote, all the attendant circumstances combine to assure 
us. It may be seriously questioned, whether any British barrow 
yet opened can belong to a period beyond two or three thousand 
years before the Christian era, whilst there are reasons for believ- 
ing that they mostly fall much within such period. Assuming 
this view, which we admit is not supported by such positive data 
as could be desired, to be not very grossly inaccurate, we may 
well require evidence of the most unexceptionable character 
where an antiquity is claimed for human remains to which that 
of the Egyptian pyramids is a mere trifle. In the admirable 
work of Squier and Davis, on the “ Ancient Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley,” the subject of the age of these monuments 
is discussed in a cautious manner, yet the writers are disposed to 
claim for them an antiquity considerably greater than that of our 
British barrows, principally from finding the bones in a less 
firm condition. Without denying that they may be quite as old 
as these primeval monuments of our own country, or even older, 
we may observe that the experience of English antiquaries is in 
favour of not relying with too much confidence on this state of 
preservation of bones, without taking the conditions of interment 
into account. At the same time, the bones of ancient Britons 
are only rarely found in a perfect and firm state; and the hills 
and downs of this country must present quite as favourable 
features for the preservation of human remains as the terraces of 
the river valleys of the United States. The reasoning based on 
the mound-builders never having selected the lowest of these 
terraces for their works, whenee it has been inferred that this last 
terrace was formed subsequently to the erection of the mounds, 
always appeared to us weak and inconclusive. That learned 
antiquary, Dr. Daniel Wilson, in his valuable work on the 
“ Archeology of Scotland,” which may be said to be antiquities 
invested with all the charms of graceful literature, says a good 
deal about pre-Celtic races in these islands, and adduces evidence 
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in favour of the opinion that the Celts or Britons were preceded 
by an older race, who were even sufficiently versed in navigation 
to reach our island home in boats. Nay, he seems to consider 
that one at least of their boats was discovered some years ago in 
the Carse of Falkirk, and that remains of their skulls are still 
extant. Yet, it should be distinctly stated, that he shows no dis- 
position to dogmatize on these obscure matters. The evidence 
deduced from the peculiar form of the ancient skulls, figured by 
Dr. Wilson, appears to stand in great need of confirmation by 
much more extended investigation, and more reliable induction, 
than any for which he had materials. That the rudest and 
simplest of the primeval aborigines of our island, the wielders of 
arms with flint arrow and spear-heads, could have crossed the 
North Sea by any species of navigation, seems to be an inverted 
sort of reasoning that could be justified by stern facts alone, 
much more severe and indisputable than any yet reported. Such 
subjects as these offer a shining field for the work of imagination, 
and Dr. Usher, earnest in support of a favourite hypothesis, in 
quoting freely from the writings of one of our continental neigh- 
bours, seems to be quite regardless of national propensities ; 
otherwise, he would have hesitated before he endorsed with his 
countenance some of M. Boucher de Perthes’s Celtic hammers 
and pickaxes, which are neither more nor less than fragments of 
the antlers of deer, each retaining one of its tines; so as to make 
them hammers and pickaxes in form alone, just as much as the 
pewter toys of children are tongs and pokers and frying-pans. 
But this character of pleasant exaggeration is not confined to 
any nation. In one of its forms it has been said to identify 
itself markedly with the literature of a new country,—examples 
abounding in American literature of the disposition to dwell 
upon and exaggerate mere physical magnitudes. Perhaps the 
magnificent features of the country itself may in some measure 
give rise to this sentiment, although a more cultivated and 
chastened period will doubtless witness the correction of such a 
gross material manner. The “ Types of Mankind,” which will 
be chiefly valuable as a storehouse of facts and references upon 
most of the subjects it embraces, thanks to the earnest industry 
of its authors, is not free from those peculiarities which appertain 
to American style, although perhaps not unusually distinguished 
forthem. ‘That empressement of American writers, so apparent 
in all parts of this volume, is apt to shine through in a more 
presuming tone than we are accustomed to on this side the 
Atlantic. One quite republican character has frequently struck 
Us in reading it—the freedom with which private correspondence 
18 used to illustrate the writers’ theme. In the “ Types of 
Mankind” this is a harmless freedom, which we should suppose 
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no one could for a moment object to; still it is evidently con- 
nected with a very different state of society from our own. We 
gladly testify to the general correctness and typographical excel. 
lence of this volume, but think the authors might have arranged 
their matter better, and regret they have given no Index, for the 
work is worth an index, which is no mean praise. 

The “Types of Mankind,” Mr. Crawfurd’s masterly “ Pre- 
liminary Dissertation,” in which we consider the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian hypothesis is disposed of for ever, and other writings to 
which we have referred, appear to us to indicate a peculiar phase 
in ethnological inquiry that must be attended with important 
results. In the main, they might be summed up in a few lines. 
That, notwithstanding the strict unity of mankind, a unity mani 
fested physically, intellectually, and morally—a sameness from 
the beginning in instincts, propensities, feelings and faculties, 
hopes and fears, and the like reverent looking upwards to 4 
great unseen Cause, and constant adumbration of a future 
heritage, everywhere—there are numerous specifically distinct 
races of men, essentially differently endowed ; that these races 
were perfectly distinct, and likewise identical, at periods the most 
remote to which we have any means of reference; that they are 
quite incapable of transmutation by any influences of which we 
have a knowledge. 

The law by which mixed breeds die out, or revert, by a kind 
of assimilation, to the original stocks, needs to be further inves 
tigated, as well as the entire subject of gentilitial diversities, 
before we can estimate them at their true value. The writers of 
the “Types of Mankind” have done well by this fresh and rich 
contribution to the science of ethnology, the result of very dili- 
gent inquiry, toward recalling attention to the question of its 
true philosophy. The arguments they adduce and the views 
they maintain, have long since been received on the continent of 
Europe. A polemical spirit elsewhere, too apparent in this 
volume itself, has been excited and has proved a serious bar to 
unprejudiced investigation. The purpose we have had in view 
is, totally disregarding every complication of the inquiry, t 
endeavour to direct the minds of our readers to the subject 
itself, as one intrinsically of high importance, and, when divested 
of all the clogs and hindrances to its truthful and philosophical 
discussion, one that admits of being satisfactorily resolved in 
consistency with the best interests of humanity, however exalted 
and enlarged a sense we may give the terms. 
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. Svenska Folkets Historia af Erik Gustaf Geijer. The His- 
tory of the Swedish People. By Erik Gustavus Geijer, 
8 vols. Orebro, 1836. 

. Danmarks Riges Historie af G.L. Baden. The History of 
Danemark. By G. L. Baden, 5 vols. Copenhagen, 1829—82. 


. Haandbog i Faedrelandets Historie af C.F. Allen. Hand- 
book of the History of the Fatherland. By C. F. Allen. 
Fourth Improved Edition. Copenhagen, 1849. 

. The Baltic and its Gates, Shores, and Cities, with a Notice of 
the White Sea. By the Rev. Thos. Milner, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Longmans, 1854. 


5. La Baltique. Par L, Léouzon le Duc. Paris, 1855. 


. Revue des Deux Mondes. Des Intéréts du Nord Scandinave 
dans la Guerre d’Orient. Par M. A. Geffroy. Livraisons 
du Février, Juillet, Septembre, et Novembre, 1855. 


HE recent treaty between the Allied Powers and Sweden, 

intended to set bounds in that direction to the aggressive 
policy of Russia, has naturally fixed the attention of the civilized 
world on the Scandinavian nations. They have been brought, as 
it were, into the foreground, and we have been led to inquire more 
particularly into their geographical extent, their statistical strength, 
and the character and history of their peoples; or, in other words, 
into their physical and political momentum in the scale of the 
European nations. It is a question of no trifling importance to 
us all, how far they are qualified to become a bulwark on the 
West against those encroachments which have been going on 
in every direction since the days of Peter called the Great, until 
they have involved us in the present terrible war. Not more than 
4 hundred and thirty years ago, that is, since the peace of Nystad, 
Russia was a mere dukedom, containing about 15,000,000 of in- 
habitants. Since then it has grown into an immense empire with 
60,000,000 people, and its acquisitions are thus enumerated by 
Sir John M‘Neill in. his “Progress of Russia in the East.” 
1. The acquisitions of Russia from Sweden are greater than 
what remains of that kingdom. 2. Her acquisitions from 
Poland are nearly equal to the Austrian empire. 38. Her acqui- 
sitions from Turkey in Europe are of greater extent than the 
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Prussian dominions, exclusive of the Rhenish provinces. 4. He 
acquisitions from Turkey in Asia are nearly equal in dimensions t) 
the whole of the smaller states of Germany. 5. Her acquisition 
from Persia are equal in extent to England. 6. Her acquisitions 
in Tartary have an area not inferior to that of Turkey in Europe, 
Greece, Italy, and Spain. 7. The acquisitions which she has 
made within the last sixty-four years are equal in extent and 
importance to the whole empire she had in Europe before that 
time. 8. The Russian frontier has been advanced towards 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Paris, about 700 miles; 
towards Constantinople 600 miles; towards Stockholm 631 
miles; and Teheran 1000 miles. 

That is the rate at which this northern Colossus has been 
expanding itself into its present gigantic form, while Europe has 
looked quietly on as though it was a matter which in no way 
concerned it. It was surely high time to arise, and say to this 
monster of terrible powers of abscrption—“ Hitherto shalt thou 
go, and no farther, whether east or west.” To the east, it is to 
be hoped, that we have put down impassable termini, so far as 
Turkey is concerned; but by no means, we fear, as concerns our 
Indian territories. And when we call to mind that Russia ant 
her fidus Achates, Prussia, now possess nearly all the eastem 
coast of the Baltic, that these allied plunderers have long overawet 
the small Kingdom of Denmark, and that Russia, in 1809, not 
only seized on the Finnish portion of Sweden, a country much 
larger than Great Britain, but also invaded Sweden Proper, and 
advanced to within a couple of days’ march of Stockholm, it must 
appear equally high time that we opposed some substantial 
obstacle to her progress in this direction. Once let the Baltic 
become a Russian lake, and the effect on the commerce and inde- 
pendence of Europe would be something too frightful to imagine 
Neither should it be forgotten, that previous to the invasion of 
Russia by Napoleon, Bernadotte, then making overtures to the 
French Emperor, pointed out to him how ready would be the™ 
passage of an army to the northern coasts of Britain from the 
coast of Norway, adding that he would undertake to make the 
descent with 50,000 men, “the passage being only four-and- 
twenty hours’ sail, with a wind that scarcely ever varies.” 

What Bernadotte offered to do for France may be done by 
Russia or for Russia, should it ever secure Sweden by cor 
quest or alliance. The very possibility of so startling a com 
tingency should induce us to consider who and what are these 
neighbours who hold in their hands such power for or against us.@ 
What is their strength, their military character, and the motives 
arising out of permanent cicumstances to exercise these powers t0 
our damage or our benefit. How far, and how best we may not 
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bnly prevent the Russian spirit of aggrandizement extending into 
hese countries, but may fix them in the position of the effective 
ruardians of European liberty and commerce in the north-west. 
or this reason we propose in the present article to take a rapid 
istorical review of the Scandinavian kingdoms, seizing, in 
articular, on those salient points of their annals in which they 
ave mostly influenced the destinies of Europe, and on those 
‘ireumstances of their present condition which may determine 
heir political course. 

The Scandinavians have always displayed a vigorous, warlike, 
poterprising, and determined character. From the time when 
hey burst in most formidable force on the notice of Europe, in 
he year 112 before Christ, when they defeated general after 
peneral of the Romans, and were only repulsed by the genius of 
farius, the conqueror of Jugurtha, to the invasion of England, 
nnd their final ascendency there, under the name of Normans ; 
hat is, for more than a thousand years, they were by far the 

ost vigorous people of the whole world. Their character, their 
onquests, and their literature during that long period constitute 
p history which we cannot too familiarly’ study, if we would ac- 
uaint ourselyes with the realities of our descent and that of our 
nstitutions. For these, however, we will refer our readers to 
tibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” to the 
‘Heimskringla ” of Snorre Sturleson, to Worsaae’s “ Danes in 
ingland,” to the “‘ Eddas and Visas of Iceland,” and to Howitt’s 
‘History of the Literature and Romance of the North.” It will 

e all that we can do here to note, that whatever were the minor 
subdivisions of this great Cimbrian race, it is quite clear that 
hey were an eastern people. They had a maritime turn, and 
settled themselves all along the western coast of Europe from 


. Morway to the north-west point of France. This is manifest 


rom the character of the languages of all those countries at the 
resent day. Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Holsteiners, Dutch, 
nd Flemish. All these languages belong to the genus Plat 
Deutsch, and have unmistakeable and ineradicable features of a 
ommon origin, wholly distinct from the Hoch Deutsch, or 
erman Proper. Nor are the characters of the language more 
ssentially distinct than the character of the people. The Cim- 
tian race, but more especially the Scandinavian portion of it, 
ave always been a martial, sea-faring, colonizing, and enter- 
rising race. The Teutones, on the contrary, settled themselves 
own in the inland districts, and were, and remain in their de- 

scendants, the Germans, an essentially inland people, not given 
‘Bo maritime and colonial adventure, but to domestic and literary 
pursuits. ‘ 

The Scandinavians, including the people of Norway, Denmark, 
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and Sweden, have had the most decided influence on the fortunes 
of this country. It is to them that we may trace our predomi- 
nating tendencies to maritime life and enterprise ; to the uncon- 
querable propensity to colonize, subdue vast native tnbes, and 
traffic all over the world. It is to them that we owe our free 
institutions, trial by jury, our parliaments, and our popular 
elective system. The Germans Proper, so far as we can discover, 
never had any free popular institutions since the days of Her 
mann, nor have they yet. True, they had an empire, and the 
emperor was elected, but by whom? Not by the people, but by 
princes, hence called electors. Trial;by jury was unknown 10 
them till very recently. But the laws and institutions of the 
Scandinavians were carried by them into all the countries which 
they conquered. In Iceland these were remarkably perfected 
and preserved. In England they were revived by Alfred and 
Kanute the Great, the royal descendants of the Saxons and Danes; 
the Saxons, it should always be borne in mind, not being a people 
of modern Saxony, but of the ancient Saxony, Holstein, still 
part of Denmark ; while the Angles, the great progenitors af 
England, were still more Danish, being the people of Sleswick 
The chairing of mayors, and members of parliament, is buts 
remains of the Swedish custom of lifting the king when elected 
on the shoulders of the chiefs on his shield that the people might 
see him! The Northmen carried these institutions to France, 
where they were incorporated by Rollo, or properly, Ralph 
Ginger, simply, Ralph Walker. The famous Norman “ hue and 
cry "—clameur de haro—attested its northern origin.* 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected with the 
Scandinavian race is their claim to a most remote antiquity, and 
their undoubted possession of an historic. and poetic literature, 
the latter of a magnificent character, though long merely oral, 
cotemporary with the literature of Greece and Rome, and vying 
with them in the Eddas, in their noblest qualities. Geijer, the 
Swedish historian, says :—‘‘ All that is known of ancient Ger 
many is Roman; its primeval ages have left no primeval memo 
ries, and though it has been zealously attempted in modern times 
to fill up this vacuum by the aid of art, it cannot be said to have 
succeeded. We behold a temple in which learning worships 
itself, but in which the origin of the people is wanting. The 
youngest brother in this great race is that whose story we alt 
about to relate. He is the youngest till his entrance into his 
tory, but he remained the longest in the paternal home, and hui 
therefore the most to say about it.”+ 

* See Geijer’s “Svenska Folkets Historia ;” ot agg iv. p. 142; Ame 


sens “ Islandske Rettergang,” and Repp’s “ Trial by Jury,” p. 104. 
+ Inledning till Grenske Mistorien, p. 2. ' 
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True, Scandinavia has wonderful traditions prior to the time 
of Hermann and the legions of Varus; a distinct literature and 
splendid mythology peculiar to itself. True, the Germans have 
the Nibelungen Lied, but the Scandinavians have the magnifi- 
cent originals, fragments of the Eddas out of which the German 
poet constructed that great poem, the genuine exclusive property 
of their forefathers, not Teuton but Scandinavian. The sublimity 
of their mythology, clearly like the people, of eastern origin, is 
something belonging to the highest regions of poetry; but we 
must reluctantly leave this- for more modern topies. 

Planted in the noble and wild regions of the north, amongst 
mountains, clear, rocky, picturesque rivers, deep fiords, and 
sounding seas, this people, with their glorious traditions, soon 
developed an equally extraordinary character for war and sea- 
adventures. In Strinholm’s “ Vikingafiirda,” or “ Expeditions of 
the Vikings,” we have the marvellous but true story of their wan- 
derings, adventures, and conquests. Though they dared to enter 
Italy, and to attempt the destruction of the colossal power of 
Rome, about a century before the Christian era, it was not till 
the ninth century that their marauding and colonizing expeditions 
reached their full extent, and filled the world with terror. In 
these enterprises they had subdued England, seized on Nor- 
mandy, laid siege to Paris, and made extensive inroads into 
Belgium and Spain. They possessed themselves of Sicily and 
Naples, and placed Robert Guiscard on the throne. They ruled 
in Antioch and Tiberias under Tancred. They entered Switzer- 
land, and established themselves in Uri, Underwalden, and 
Schwyz, where traces of them yet remain. They became masters 
of the Orkneys, the Faroe Isles, the Shetlands, and Hebrides, 
and retained many of these till a very recent period. They dis- 
covered Iceland in 861, and soon after peopled it. Thence they 
reached Greenland and the northern coasts of America, five hun- 
dred years before Columbus, giving it the name of Vineland. 
They traversed the coasts of the White Sea, which they termed 
Biarmaland, seized on Novgorod, and ruled Russia as Czars till 
1598; and, in fact, the present dynasty of Romanoff is descended 
from the stock of Rurick the Scandinavian by the female line. 
From Russia they made their way to the Black Sea, and in 806 
appeared before Constantinople, where their attacks were bought 
off by the effeminate emperors, who engaged them as guards 
under the name of Varangians, the Viiringjar of the Icelandic 
Sagas, 

Such were the ancient Scandinavians, a grand people with 
& grand antiquity. Such a people we might expect to play 
& great part in the history of Europe; but their own offspring 
stew up and overtopped them in power and affluence. Eng- 
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land, in which their descendants, the Normans in 1066, com- 
pleted the work of settlement, has succeeded to the greater 
portion of their spirit of conquest and colonization, of sea-fight 
and sea-traffic, and has cast the ancient mother somewhat into 
the shade. Yet the Scandinavians, down to the present day, 
have continued to show themselves a bold, independent, maritime, 
and martial people, and have occasionally blazed over Europe 


in all the fiery grandeur of their ancient days. We shall now 
present to notice some of the most striking of these demonstra- 
tions; but in doing this, we shall be compelled to pass over 
briefly the annals of Norway, because that country has, since the 
union of Calmar in 1897, been included under the crown of 
Sweden or Denmark. Previous to that point, its highest deeds 
are to be found recorded in the “ Heimskringla” of Snorre 
Sturleson, a history more picturesque, graphic, and fascinating 
than any in existence, except the narrative of the Bible. It 
bears the reader, by a great dramatic power, into the presence of 
its royal and heroic personages, who are no merely walking 
theatrical kings and queens, but strong men and women flushed 
with all the warmth, the passions, and aspirations of existence. 

The union of Calmar, to which we have just alluded, is one 
of the most important and significant facts in the history of 
Scandinavia. It has often been said that a great and first-rate 
power might, and for the safety of Europe ought, to be created 
in the north by the union of the different kingdoms of Scan- 
dinavia into a realm of the same blood and language. Such 
a union was this of Calmar, which was effected by the celebrated 
princess Margaret, daughter of Valdemar Atterdag of Denmark, 
and wife of Hakon V1., King of Norway, who, by the strong 
hand wrested the throne of Sweden from the unpopular Albert. 
But the event so desirable in theory, was an utter failure in 
practice. Every one of these nations thus bound together under 
one head was a high-spirited and martial nation. Every one of 
them had its old memories of separate national glory, of an 
ancient line of kings, and of mutual feuds and antipathies. They 
held together only 124 years, during which time they were 
continually rent and distracted by violent clashings of royalties 
and interests ; and the first union finally terminated in Sweden 
breaking loose from the coalition drenched in the deluges of that 
blood-bath, which still remains a word of horror in Scandinavian 
annals. 

It is only from this period that the European history of Scan- 
dinavia may be said to commence; for then the great Gustavus 
Wasa arose as the rescuer of his country, and became a universal 
name in the civilized world. The rupture between Denmark 
and Sweden, which terminated the unlucky union of Calmar iD 
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1521, still left Norway, Scania, and other parts of the south of 
Sweden subject to the Danish crown. These possessions and 
other causes of national jealousy brought the two countries into 
repeated collisions, till the whole of the Danish territories in 
Sweden were conquered by the Swedes, and the integrity of that 
kingdom was established by the Treaty of Roskilde in 1658. 
We shall pass lightly over this period, which though distinguished 
by various able and excellent monarchs, has little interest for the 
European world just now. Directing our first attention to Den- 
mark, there is one event which catches an Englishman’s eye, the 
marriage of James VI. of Scotland, afterwards James I. of Eng- 
land, with the daughter of Frederick IT. of Denmark, well known 
in our annals as Anne of Denmark, and mother of the unfortunate 
Charles I. But the monarch who first steps out of the mere 
circle of Scandinavianism, and appears on the great field of 
European history, is Christian IV., the contemporary of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden. Here we are brought at once into the 
heart of great events—the Reformation, its losses and its triumphs. 
Christian IV. of Denmark had ascended the throne at the early 
age of twelve, and reigned fifty-two years. In him the old spirit 
of the Vikings seemed to have revived. He had a great passion for 
geographical discovery and maritime adventure. He sailed him- 
self into the White Sea on an exploratory voyage, and always took 
a lively interest in the fisheries and trade of those frozen regions. 
He sent out a squadron to the East Indies, gained possession of 
Tranquebar, and organized an East India Company. He rescued 
the trade of Iceland from the Hanseatic merchants, explored the 
coasts of Greenland for traces of the ancient Norwegian colonies 
there, and sent out an expedition in quest of the north-west 
passage. He was a great patron of letters, and in many other 
ways promoted the interests and improvement of his subjects. 

But in the great object of his ambition, that of becoming the 
champion of the Reformation in Germany, he was wholly unfor- 
tunate. He was defeated by Tilly, and his kingdom was invaded 
by the Austrians, and subsequently by the Swedes, in whose 
struggles with Austria, Christian saw an opportunity of regaining 
some of the lost possessions in Sweden. 

In 1660, a revolution took place in Denmark, which deserves 
mention, from being one of the most singular on record. It was 
hot effected by the people contending with the Crown for its 
rights, but by giving up the popular rights voluntarily to the 
monarch, and converting him at once from a constitutional 
king into an absolute one. The military expenditure and 
disasters had reduced the exchequer, and introduced much misery 
mto Denmark. Frederick III., the son of Christian IV., had 
tenewed the hostilities with Sweden, and once more the country 
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had been invaded by the Swedes. The Peace of Copenhagen, 
of 1660, saw Denmark stripped of the districts of Schonen, 
Halland, Blekingen, and Bihus. The surrender of the payment 
of the Sound dues by Sweden added to the poverty of the 
treasury. The peasants and burghers, ground by taxation, saw 
with disgust the nobility exempt from all such burthens. On 
the meeting of the Diet, the peasants were not even cited, and 
the nobility were so confidently careless, that only thirty-five 
attended in person. A stormy debate ensued, in the course of 
which a proud noble applied to the Commons the epithet 
of “ slaves,” and told them they had no business to trouble 
themselves with state affairs. This roused the fury of the 
Commons, who, stimulated by persons in the interest of the 
Court, voted for transferring the power from the nobles to 
the Crown. They went further: they agreed to give up all their 
own privileges into the hands of the monarch, so as to rid 
themselves of the insolence and exactions of the nobles. They 
declared the Crown, which hitherto was elective, henceforth 
hereditary and absolute. The contagion flew from the Senate to 
the city ; the people joined their representatives in the Diet ; the 
nobles, alarmed, endeavoured to escape into the country, but 
found the gates closed, and were compelled to remain and sign 
the deed by which the Diet formally committed suicide, and 
empowered the King to regulate the charter of government “so 
as to his Majesty should seem best for the general welfare.” 
Thus in a single day was the King made hereditary and absolute 
in a kingdom where all his ancestors had ruled only as feudal 
chiefs, controlled by their barons. 

It is still more remarkable that a precisely similar revolution 
took place in Sweden in 1693, that is, thirty-three years after the 
example thus set by the sister kingdom, which would seem to 
have succeeded so well as to make all the Scandinavians in love 
with despotism ; and that state of things continued down to out 
own time, being resumed only in Sweden by the revolution 
of 1809 on the deposition of Gustavus IV., gnd in Denmark by 
the Constitution of 1831. By these revolutions of 1660 and 
1698 the Kings of Denmark and Sweden were declared to be 
above all laws, and having no judge but God. The only restric: 
tion was that which required the maintenance of Protestantism. 

In Denmark, Frederick is said to have used this unlimited power 
with great moderation, but the consequences to the nobility were 
very soon perceptible. ‘They had, up to this period, to them 80 
fatal, resided on their estates like princes, and came to the Diet 
attended by most magnificent retinues. Within thirty years 
afterwards, their castles and palaces were in ruins, from inability 
to repair them. Instead of paying no taxes, they were oppressé 
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by exorbitant exactions. The offices they used to fill were now 
occupied by men of low estate, who did not forget to pay back to 
them the extortions and indignities they had so long experienced 
from them. It required a long time to abate these evils, and 
to introduce modifications and forbearance. 

The son of Frederick, Christian V., renewed the maritime 
spirit of his grandfather; his victories over the Swedes at sea 
are yet celebrated in conjunction with the names of his famous 
admirals, Neils Juel, and Tordenskiold, and one of the national 
songs, “ King Christian stood by the lofty mast,” perpetuates his 
naval fame. He established a West India Company as his 
grandfather had an East India one, and he added to the Crown 
the islands of St. Thomas, St. Croex, and St. John. From the 
Treaty of Friedricksburg in 1720, concluded by his son, 
Frederick IV., there was almost uninterrupted peace for a cen- 
tury, and the next event which we are called on to notice is one 
which concerns our own country, and almost our own times. 

During this long pacific term Denmark had been blest by excel- 
lent monarchs, and none more so than Frederick VI., who married 
a daughter of George IT. of England. Queen Louisa was beloved 
by the whole Danish nation for her amiable and generous qualities. 
But she died early, leaving an heir to the throne. The King 
married afterwards, Juliana Maria, a princess of Brunswick Wol- 
fenbuttel, a very different character,—scheming, unprincipled, and 
vengeful. She soon perceived that she could not fill the place 
in the King’s or the people's hearts which Queen Louisa had 
done. She had a son of her own, and she determined if possible 
to secure the succession for him. ‘This appeared the more easy 
of accomplishment because Christian, the heir apparent, was of 
weak intellect. Unfortunately for another English princess, 
Caroline Matilda, the youngest sister of George III., she was 
married to this poor creature of a prince at the age of sixteen, 
her husband being only seventeen. She is described as remark- 
ably handsome, indeed, the handsomest woman of the Danish 
Court,—naturally lively, amiable, and affectionate. The marriage 
of this young couple and their ascent of the throne were nearly 
simultaneous ; and contrary to the usual custom for a monarch, it 
was deemed advisable that he should travel. In his tour he fell 
in with the celebrated Struensee, a young physician of Altona. 
Christian VII., like all weak monarchs, must have favourites. 
Struensee speedily became the perfect master of Christian’s mind 
and actions, and on their return to Copenhagen he was raised to 
the rank of Count, and soon after was made prime minister. The 
venerable Bernstorf was dismissed ; Holk, the former favourite, 
removed from the Court; Rantzau, a former minister, recalled, at 
the instigation of Struensee, who had been joint editor of a paper 
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with him at Altona. Brandt, a disgraced gentleman of the bed- or 
chamber, was recalled and ennobled. The brother of Struensee an 
was made a councillor of justice. K 

No sooner was Struensee installed in ministerial power than mi 
he began a most sweeping and extraordinary series of reforms. f ro 
He was a disciple of the new French school, and he attacked the J scl 
ancient feudal institutions of the country with a vigour which FF the 
would have delighted Rousseau or D'Alembert. He exhibited J ph 
in his own person a whole board of administrative reform. He fF mu 
attacked ruthlessly the corruptions and assumptions of the nobles. let 
He abolished, not only sinecures and unmerited pensions, but § fol 
numerous offices that were useless or cumbrous, and placed the §§ sel 
necessary ones in the hands of active men of business. He dis- J old 
solved the Privy Council, which had gradually usurped all the B a w 
royal prerogative ; took measures for sending the aristocracy from § the: 
the capital, where they spent their time in dissipation and schemes J 
of self-promotion, to live upon their estates. He abolished serf- B wh 
dom, the torture ; reduced the state expenditure; encouraged the § Kin 
arts and literature ; gave free toleration to all religions; and, in & arre 
order to promote and support his reforms, established the freedom J was 
of the press. and 

The execution of such wholesale reforms would have insured § to ( 
the destruction of the most powerful native nobleman that ever § Que 
lived. The more just, the more necessary, the more admirable J adul 
the reforms, the more inevitable the destruction. But to a §& divo 
stranger of plebeian origin they foretold a speedy and annihilating § with 
ruin. That which destroyed the Gracchi in Rome, agrarian § own 
reform, was certain to do the same for Struensee in Denmark. § proc 
The landed aristocracy were sure to prove too powerful for him. § Eng 
But, in enfranchising the press he committed the same error § to h 
which Joseph II. of Austria did. It was immediately bought up § for e 
by his enemies and turned against him. It denounced him on § wher 
every side with all the venom and fury of the most diabolical § died 
malice. Struc 

Meantime, a lowering and lynx-eyed foe was watching his § the ¢ 
career with secret exultation. Juliana Maria, the Queen Dowager, § the s 
bent on raising her son to the throne, and burning with hate to J accor 
the young Queen, who won all hearts from her, entered into con- Th 
spiracy with the incensed nobles, the disbanded privy councillors, § the s 
and the military, who were enraged at the dismissal of the royal J a kir 
guards. The gay and unsuspicious conduct of the young Queen, § posit 
who was scarcely more than a child, gave only too much oppor § mutu 
tunity to the merciless enmity of this demon of a woman. Caroline, § regar 
who found her husband a hopeless imbecile, had been treated by J again 
his former favourite, Holk, with great insolence, and the King had § mark 
been instigated by him to behave in like manner. Struensee not § singu 
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only showed her all the deference which was due to his queen, 
and natural to a young and intellectual lady, but prevailed on the 
King to manifest the same respect. But it was impossible to 
make anything but a fool of Christian. His great delight was to 
romp and scuffle and play all kinds of practical jokes, like a great 
school-boy, with his ministers and favourites. He insisted that 
they should not think of him at all as aking. Brandt and his 
physician, Berger, were constantly with him. They kept him as 
much as possible in the country, and never, if they could help it, 
let him go out of their sight. He would insist, amongst other 
follies, on the young Queen riding out in man’s clothes with him- 
self and Struensee. A negro and a little negro girl of ten years 
old were his constant playfellows, and not a statue in the gardens, 
a window in the castle, or a chair in the rooms, was safe from 
their riotous and boisterous play. 

All this especially favoured the plans of the base Queen Dowager, 
who, in league with the hostile nobles, feigned a plot against the 
King ; obtained from him in his bed at midnight an order for the 
arrest of the Queen, Struensee, Brandt, and others. The Queen 
was seized as, half-dressed, she endeavoured to fly to the King, 
and was carried off by Rantzau, who had deserted his benefactor, 
to Cronborg Castle. The vilest calumnies were propagated by the 
Queen Dowager and her party against her. She was accused of 
adultery with Struensee, and Juliana Maria urged not only her 
divorce, which took place, but that she should be tried for her life, 
with the purpose of setting aside her children in favour of her 
own son. In this purpose, which lay at the root of the whole 
proceeding, the Queen Dowager was disappointed. The King of 
England interfered to save his sister, and to secure the succession 
to her son. The unhappy young Queen, however, was separated 
for ever from her two children, and conveyed to Zell, in Hanover, 
where she lived, enthusiastically beloved by the whole people, but 
died of a broken heart, still under twenty-four years of age. 
Struensee and Brandt were beheaded with peculiar barbarities, and 
the Queen Dowager, though she succeeded for a time, lived to see 
the son of her victim assume the government, and herself and her 
accomplices regarded with the unfeigned abhorrence of the nation. 

This fatal occurrence has no doubt had a disastrous effect on 
the subsequent relations of the two countries. Though we are of 
a kindred stock, of language still closely allied, from maritime 
position and character apparently destined to league together for 
mutual strength and benefit, we have never since shown a cordial 
regard for each other, and no matrimonial connexions have been 
again attempted between the royal houses of England and Den- 
mark, We have, indeed, traded freely with each other, but by a 
singular fatality have repeatedly knocked our heads together as 
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enemies, where it had been much better to have laid them to- 
gether as friends. ‘Two particular occasions will spring to the 
memory of every Englishman as well as of every Dane,—the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen in 1801, and the seizure of the Danish 
fleet in 1807. Itis a curious fact that on both these occasions 
Russia was the originating cause of the quarrel, and on both left 
the Danes to bear the brunt of it. 

In the early part of the revolutionary war with France, Den- 
mark showed a prudent desire to remain neuter. Exposed both 
by land and sea to the attacks of the contending Powers, and 
sure in the event of taking part with either to suffer severely 
from one or both, no course could be so wise as that of strict 
neutrality; but that Denmark was not permitted to maintain. 
The Emperor Paul of Russia had been one of the most zealous 
enemies of France in the breaking out of the war; and so late as 
1799, had threatened Denmark with war for trading with the 
French republic. Yet in 1800 he was, on the contrary, just as 
eager to arouse and combine Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia 
against England, with whom he was in treaty to resist the 
common enemy of Europe with all his force. The Armed 
Neutrality, originated by Catherine II., in 1780, to resist the 
claim of Great Britain to search neutral ships, was revived. 
Both Sweden and Denmark were loth to be forced into this 
quarrel. Their whole interest and well-being were opposed to it. 
Denmark, especially, had every reason to be at peace with the 
formidable maritime power of England. Never at any period 
had their commerce been so flourishing. Not only the trade of 
Europe, but of their colonies in the East and West Indies poured 
unexampled mercantile wealth into their ports, and the affluence 
of their trading population had reached an unprecedented pitch. 
The Czar, however, never ceased to urge, and even to menace; 
the Russian influence was even then too predominant in those 
countries; they gave way, and the disastrous consequences were 
soon seen. Out of 450 Swedish merchant vessels, 200 were 
immediately seized at sea, or in British ports. Numbers of 
Danish ships, richly laden, were captured. The Danish posses- 
sions both in the East and West Indies were exposed to attack, 
and were, ere long, nearly all taken; and—the Prussians having 
invaded Hanover, and the Danes marched 15,000 men into Ham- 
burg and Liibeck, to put a stop to our trade there—on the 30th 
of March, 1801, the British fleet, consisting of eighteen ships of 
the line, four frigates, and thirty gun-boats, passed Cronborg 
Castle, under a heavy fire from one hundred pieces of cannon, and 
anchored opposite to the harbour of Copenhagen. The fleet was 
-commanded by Sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson, fresh from the 
-victory of the Nile, second in command. The sight of Cronborg, 
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where the sister of their sovereign had been confined under cir- 
cumstances of so much indignity, is said to have created a keen 
desire for vengeance in the bosoms of the British sailors. Yet 
the son of the English princess was now Crown Prince, and in 
avenging her they must of necessity punish him. The Crown 
Prince was, in fact, the soul of the resistance which the city pre- 
pared enthusiastically to make. 

It is worth while for us to mark attentively the difference be- 
tween this attack and those which have been witnessed in the 
Baltic during the present war. The ten days during which the 
fleet had been detained in the Cattegat, had enabled the Danes to 
collect forces, and add to the previous defences of the place. The 
garrison consisted of 10,000 men. There were numerous batta- 
lions of volunteers. A corps of 1200 students displayed the 
highest ardour. The peasants flocked in from the country: 
merchants, and even children armed themselves. Every possible 
means of defence had been employed, and the imposing array of 
forts, ramparts, men-of-war, fire-ships, gun-boats, and floating 
batteries, was such as would have occasioned Sir James Graham, 
had it been in the present war, to telegraph to the admiral— 
“Take care of your ships. Remember the difference betwixt 
wooden vessels and stone walls.” 

The entrance to the port was protected by a great number of 
vessels moored in line, and flanked on each side by the crown 
batteries. The fire of these was crossed by other batteries on the 
isle of Amack, the citadel of Copenhagen, and temporary works. 
It appeared hardly possible that any ships could sustain such a 
multiplied and tremendous fire. It would now-a-days be declared 
hopeless, and our great and costly fleet would hover about in the 
parade of immense uselessness. But we had a Nelson there then, 
and the same heroic courage which would have made Nelson 
dash into Cronstadt in 1853, made him, on the memorable 2nd of 
April, 1801, dash in amongst the batteries, men-of-war, fire-ships, 
and gun-boats of Copenhagen; and even when signalled by his 
commander-in-chief, after the battle had raged for three hours, to 
draw off, wink hard, and fight on. Had it rested with Parker, we 
were beaten ; but having a Nelson there, we won. ‘That is just 
the difference in result between a mere admiral, an ordinary old 
gentlemen of routine, and a great hero. For four hours the most 
terrific battle raged that was ever seen between sea and land. 
Nelson declared that he had been in 105 actions, but in none so 
terrible as that. ‘The Danes fought with all the sublime courage 
of their ancestors. Two thousand cannon for four hours poured 
forth death on every side. The loss of the British was 1200 
men; that of the Danes, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 6000. 
So say our accounts; the Danes say the English loss was 943, 
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that of the Danes, 1299. (Allen’s Handbook.) Nay, Danish 
authors comfort themselves with the assurance that Nelson him- 
self was beaten, that the council of war held on board his ship 
decided to draw off with a favourable wind which just set in, but 
that the Crown Prince, not knowing the real condition of the 
English, saved them by accepting Nelson’s demand for an armis- 
tice. Thus were we conquered both at Copenhagen and Waterloo, 
and with our characteristic dulness did not know it. The result, 
however, was, that the English ships suffered immense damage; 
but the Danish ones, with the exception of one, the Holstein, were 
all destroyed, either during the battle or after it, as unserviceable. 
The town had besides received great damage. A truce was entered 
into for fourteen weeks, the only obstacle to a peace being the 
dread of the Russian vengeance on the part of the Danish 
government. Nelson immediately went in quest of the Russian 
fleet, which escaped into Cronstadt, where he would soon have 
followed it, had not the news of the assassination of Paul, and a 
demand for a cessation of hostilities on the part of his successor, 
put an end to further action. 

The next collision between England and Denmark, the cele- 
brated bombardment of Copenhagen, in 1807, and the rape of 
the Danish fleet, has been the subject of immense discussion, and 
abuse of England. Alexander of Russia had renounced the policy 
of Paul, and made alliances with England, Prussia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Austria, against Napoleon ; but the surrender of 
Mack at Ulm, the fall of Vienna, the memorable defeat at Auster- 
litz in 1805, of Jena and Auerstadt in 1806, and of Eylau and 
Friedland, in 1807, produced the Treaty of Tilsit. Here Alexander 
and Napoleon carried on those extraordinary demonstrations of a 
sudden friendship which were sufficiently ominous to Europe. Sud- 
denly the Russians were seen invading Finland, and the English 
appeared before Copenhagen with a powerful naval force, demanding 
the surrender of the Danish fleet to the keeping of the English. 
A refusal by Denmark was followed by the bombardment of the 
town, and the capture of the fleet, which consisted of eighteen 
ships of the line, fifteen frigates, and thirty-seven brigs. These 
England pledged herself to return on the cessation of the general 
war, provided the Danes remained neuter: but the Danish Govern- 
ment declined the conditions, and war was declared against it. 

Many and bitter were the revilings which not merely Napoleon 
and his allies, but our own Opposition at home, cast on the 
English name, for thus assailing a Power not actually at war, 
and for seizing its fleet. No one was so virtuously indignant as 
the Emperor Alexander, who issued a manifesto against England, 
denouncing the transaction as one which, for infamy, had no 
parallel in history; he himself being in the very act of doing the 
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same thing on a far larger scale, and without that sufficient cause 
which England could show, and which time has made public. 
We only seized a fleet which was on the point of being turned 
against us by our great foe of France; he invaded Sweden while 
at peace, and without any declaration of war, and usurped 
a whole country larger than Great Britain. 

Since peace and altered circumstances have taken place, re- 
search in the Foreign Office of France has placed these matters 
in their true light. The Treaty of Tilsit is found to contain certain 
secret articles, by which Alexander was permitted by Napoleon 
to invade and appropriate Finland, and Napoleon was authorized 
by Alexander to enter Denmark and take possession of the 
Danish fleet to employ against us at sea. ‘These secret articles, 
revealed to the British Government by a party cognizant of them, 
produced the acts so much condemned while the cause was un- 
known; but the now established proofs of its existence present 
the full justification of the deed. 

Russia, which had thus brought Denmark into this destructive 
dilemma,—which upbraided the English for an act made neces- 
sary by its own insidious policy, while perpetrating a real deed of 
unjustifiable aggression, in five years committed a still greater 
robbery on Denmark than it had on Sweden, by contracting 
with Bernadotte to wrest Norway from Denmark and give it to 
Sweden. Alexander having got what he wanted from Napoleon, 
Was soon at war with him again, and we shall find him at Abo in 
1812 trafficking with the Crown Prince of Sweden for his aid in 
fresh aggressions. Russia, as she always does, in her new arrange- 
ments, had made great gain for herself. She had raised Prussia 
from a third-rate to a first-rate Power, by taking the possessions 
of neighbouring states and adding them to her. Thus Russia 
made herself at once the patron and relative of Prussia, and 
secured her wholly to her interests. Denmark was weakened in 
readiness for ulterior designs. Russia had approached near to 
Denmark and the Sound, which she coveted, by the acquisition 
of Finland, Courland, and Livonia. She had advanced herself 
still farther by her family alliances, and permanent influence on 
Prussia. The next thing was to secure Denmark, and, as this 
was not to be done by open war, which would raise all Europe, 
she attempted it by her secret diplomacy, and succeeded. 

The story of the Holstein War is a long and intricate story. 
A slight outline of it may suffice for the reader. Denmark 
consists of Denmark Proper, and the two Duchies of Sleswick 
and Holstein. Holstein, though a portion of Germany, is an 
independent state, which, while it acknowledges the sovereignty 
of the King of Denmark as Duke of Holstein, just as Hanover 
used to acknowledge that of England, still, like that, constitutes 
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a German State, with a German people, and is included in the 
German Confederation.. The King of Denmark desired to com- 
prehend his different States under one general government, and 
to regulate the succession, having no children of his own. In 
January, 1848, he signed an ordinance by which he conferred a 
constitution on his States, with a common chamber for the 
kingdom and the two duchies, which was to assemble at fixed 
periods, alternately in the kingdom and the duchies. The 
duchies took the alarm, lest their individual charters and 
their Germanity should be compromised, and raised the standard 
of revolt. The Danes marched against the insurgents with 10,000 
men, but were met by a body of Prussians on the 22nd of April, 
crossing the Eyder to support the duchies. Prussia came osten- 
sibly as called on by the requirements of the Bund, or Confedera- 
tion, but without being called on by the Bund. But not only 
Prussians—Hanoverians,Oldenburgers, and Brunswickers, besides 
swarms of revolutionary volunteers, on fire with the recent outbreak 
in France, came pouring in on the Danes under General Wrangel, 
and the Danes seemed likely to be annihilated. But, retreating for 
a time, they still fought bravely and triumphantly. In August 
of the following year, Prussia made an armistice with Denmark, 
and withdrew. England, France, Prussia, and Austria interposed 
to arrange a peace, but still the war went on, and the defeated 
Holsteiners cried aloud for aid to the German Bund, and Austria 
appeared in the field, herself but recently saved by Russia from 
the arms of the Hungarians. 

In 1852, a peace was finally arranged, through the mediation 
of the great European powers. The independence and Ger- 
manity of the duchies were guaranteed, but the succession to the 
crown of Denmark and the duchies was determined by passing 
over the line of Augustenburg, whose duke had taken part with 
Holstein, and settling it on the male line of Sonderburg- 
Gliicksberg, to the total exclusion of seven other lines of 
claimants. This, in fact, abolished the Lex Regia, which evet 
since the revolution of 1660 had regulated the succession in 
Denmark. It may be asked,—Why should this particular line be 
adopted, to the exclusion of all that went before it, or that came 
after it? Why its succession should be confined strictly to the 
heirs male, especially with the co-operation of England itself 
flourishing under a queen ?—and why, on these failing, the suc: 
cession should not pass on to the next succeeding line? For 
this there was a curious but unassigned cause. The Emperors 
of Russia claim to be the heads of the Holstein-Gottorp line. 
All others being thus cut off, on this failing, they come in, an 
Denmark and Holstein being made inseparable by this treaty, 
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called a “treaty for maintaining the integrity of Denmark,” both 
Denmark and the duchies fall inevitably to Russia. 

Thus is Denmark handed over, bound hand and foot, at 
perhaps no distant period, to Russia. And in this treaty England 
was one of the most active agents: to this treaty, which goes 
eventually to bring Russia out to the German Ocean, face to face 
with us,—to give her the command of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck—of the Elbe, the Weser, the Eyder, and the Sound, 
—Lord Palmerston and the British Cabinet were deliberate 
parties! But more of this anon. Let us now take a glance at 
Sweden. 

The breaking up of the Union of Calmar, in 1521, is memor- 
able as producing one of the world’s great men—Gustavus Wasa. 
The favourite idea of a united Scandinavia, revived in our own 
time, had proved, from the causes already noticed, a decided failure. 
The Swedes seeing the seat of government removed to Copen- 
hagen, felt their country degraded to a province, and came to 
regard the Danish monarchs as tyrants and usurpers. The 
final scene in which the Union terminated is one of the most 
bloody tragedies in history. Christian II., “the Nero of the 
North,” had made an expedition, during his father’s life, into 
Sweden, to chastise it, and had left a name there which was a 
horror. Scarcely had he mounted the throne than he invaded 
Sweden once more, and besieged Stockholm. His army not 
having all arrived, he was unable to take the place. In this 
dilemma he had recourse to artifice. He proposed to make peace; 
and having got into his hands, as hostages, a number of the most 
promising young nobles, he at once broke his word, and shipped 
them off to Denmark as prisoners, and declared that he would 
hang every man of them, unless the city was at once made over. 
The proposition was received with indignation by the brave Sten 
Sture, the patriotic administrator, who attacked Christian, and 
compelled him to retire from the country. 

Amongst the hostages was Gustavus Erichson, surnamed Wasa. 
Gustavus was the son of a distinguished nobleman, by his 
mother a near relative of Sten Sture, the regent. He was con- 
signed to the keeping of a nobleman at his strong castle in 
Jutland, under a guarantee of 6000 florins for his safe custody. 
Yet he managed to escape and reach Sweden. His life, however, 
Was in the utmost jeopardy, from the officers and emissaries of 
the tyrant. He was compelled to assume the garb of a peasant, 
hiding in woods and standing corn by day, and travelling by 
night, through incredible dangers and hardships. In Siiderman- 
land he went to the house of his sister, who was married to 
Privy-councillor Brahe. But his relatives, terrified, would have 
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nothing to do with him. His sister entreated him, with tears, 
not to bring certain ruin upon them; and her husband, hearing 
of the tyrant’s return to Stockholm, hurried off to do him 
homage. Gustavus sought refuge on an estate of his father’s at 
Riifniis, and there he heard with horror of the terrible massacre 
which Christian had made of the nobility in Stockholm, known 
ever since, in Swedish history, as the Blood-Bath. 

The ruthless tyrant and bigot, Christian, had put down the 
patriotic party. Sten Sture had been killed; his noble widow 
had in vain held the city for four months. She was obliged to 
surrender, but not until she had obtained from Christian a charter 
of full pardon and oblivion for all concerned. Christian affected 
to forget all in joy and festivity. For three days the gala was 
kept up at Court, when at once the Primate Trolle demanded 
vengeance against the Protestant clergy and the nobility for 
their rebellion. In vain the brave widow of Sten Sture reminded 
Christian of his charter of oblivion. He ordered the city gates 
to be closed, cannon to be planted in the market-place and at the 
crossings of the streets, and ninety-four victims, barons, knights, 
bishops, clergy, and city dignitaries, were marched by the sound 
of the castle bell, in a long procession, to the place of execution. 
There they were beheaded one after another. The burgomaster 
called on the people to rise, and destroy the tyrant and free the 
country; but they were paralyzed by the horrid spectacle. The 
streets ran rivers of the blood of 600 victims, and their bodies lay 
exposed in the market-place for two days and nights, when ther 
were carted beyond the walls and burnt. After this grisly deed, 
Christian returned in triumph to Copenhagen. 

The news of this diabolical act reached Gustavus Wasa in his 
retreat at Rifniis. His father and many of his friends and kins 
men had fallen in the massacre. His mother and several of the 
most illustrious ladies were carried prisoners to Copenhagen, and 
treated with every indignity. On his own head a high price was 
set, and he was safe nowhere. He fled into Dalecarlia, a will 
region of mines and mountains, inhabited by the most daring 
and independent race of Sweden. He hoped to rouse them t 
the rescue of their country; but that great bloody deed, ant 
Christian’s spies everywhere, had thoroughly unmanned evel 
these hardy men. On his journey, his servant made off with his 
clothes and effects, and Gustavus pursued him till his horse fell 
under him—but in vain. Once more disguised as a peasant, be 
went on through sterile mountains, unpeopled heaths and forests, 
till he reached Fahlun, with its blazing fires, rolling smoke, an 
sooty copper-works. Here he laboured for some time in tht 
mines; but his uneasy mind drove him on again. He engag 
as a thrasher at a farm; but there the fineness of his linen al 
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his manners did not escape a sharp-eyed maid. The master, 
informed of this, soon recognised Gustavus as a fellow-student 
at Upsala, and, filled with terror, entreated him to plunge deeper 
into the mountains, and leave him and his family in safety. He 
next betook himself to the castle of a nobleman, who received 
him most affectionately, making himself sure of the offered 
reward. He mounted and rode off to the next military station, 
and was soon back again with twenty troopers. But the bird 
was flown, through a hint from the more noble wife, who fur- 
nished him with a horse and sledge for his escape. He sought 
refuge at the door of a monastery founded by his ancestors, but 
the monks shut the door in his face. His next asylum was with 
a worthy clergyman; but here the Philistines were upon him 
again, for the Danish soldiery were hunting everywhere. He 
was again rescued by the presence of mind of the lady, who, on 
the entrance of the troopers into the house, where Gustavus was 
sitting with the other farm-men, she gave him a cuff on the ear, and 
sent him off on pretence of some neglected errand. His host then 
concealed him under a load of straw, and drove him towards a 
place of security; but the soldiers met them on the way, exa- 
mined the load of straw, ran their swords through it in various 
directions, and at one pass pierced the leg of Gustavus. He 
bore the wound without stirring, and was saved; but the 
blood soon running through the cart, and leaving a track on the 
snow, his ingenious host cut a wound in his horse’s foot, and 
when the bloody track was remarked, showed that as the cause. 
Through such dangers and discouragements Gustavus escaped, 
finally roused the men of Dalecarlia, expelled the Danes, and 
was unanimously elected king. He became one of the noblest 
kings that ever reigned; completed the Reformation in Sweden, 
and remains one of the world’s great names. 

The fame of Gustavus was eclipsed by that of his illustrious 
descendant Gustavus Adolphus. Wasa was the saviour of his 
country, but Gustavus Adolphus was the saviour of Europe and of 
Protestantism. We have his story written in the immortal narra- 
tive of the Thirty Years’ War, by Schiller, and need not retrace it 
even in outline. Sweden, in the lives of Gustavus Wasa, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and Charles XII., has given to the world three 
great romances, but each differing from the other in their 
essential characters and objects. Gustavus Wasa seizes on our 
imaginations by the story of his early dangers, hardships, and 
enterprizes ; the cold repulses and treachery which pursued him 
in his days of struggle and peril ; the noble patriotism which bore 
him above such obstacles as would have destroyed any ordinary 
man; and the dignity with which he emerged to distinction, and 
took his place amongst the great monarchs of history. But 
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Gustavus Adolphus takes his stand on a far nobler ground, and 
traces his history on a far wider canvas. He is the first 
Swedish monarch who steps out of his own northern region, and 
becomes, not a hero of a country, but of the world. It is no 
longer Sweden or-Scandinavia that he defends, but it is Europe, 
Christianity, and civilization, of which he is the triumphant cham- 
pion. With small means he encounters mighty empires and the 
most world-famous generals, and reanimates the fainting forces of 
Christendom, sets bounds to the power of a cruel despotism, and 
conquers freedom for the intellect, even in his death. 

Charles XII. flashes across Europe like a meteor. His object 
is personal glory; his bravery and military genius transcend 
everything but the highest flights of romance ; but lacking the 
sagacity of the statesman, destitute of the noble aims of true 
greatness, he misses the proudest fame by a hair’s-breadth, and 
stands in history a radiant wonder, an unblest and barren 
splendour. 

In Gustavus Adolphus, the piety of the man and the solemn 
greatness of his purposes are only equalled by his consummate 
talents as a strategist, and bravery as a leader. Protestantism in 
Germany was at the last gasp. The bigoted and inexorable 
Ferdinand II. of Austria, surrounded by monks and Jesuits, had 
sworn to extirpate the heresy of Luther. His generals, men of 
the most terrible reputation, Wallenstein, Tilly, Pappenheim, and 
Piccolomini, had massacred the people of Bohemia, and made a 
desert of it. They had everywhere defeated the Protestant princes, 
and ravaged their territories with incredible horrors. ‘Tilly had 
sacked Magdeburg with atrocities which are an eternal infamy, 
before Adolphus could arrive to the rescue. The Protestant 
League was dissolved; the King of Denmark was driven from 
Germany, and pursued with ignominy into his own realm. Count 
Mansfeldt and Duke Christian of Bavaria alone remained in arms, 
but were totally unable to contend with the genius and the 
numerous armies of Tilly and Wallenstein. 

Gustavus Adolphus, putting his trust in God, marched into 
Germany a simple 15,000 men, but they were men—soldiers tried 
in many a bloody fight in Poland, and 10,000 of them Scotch 
and English auxiliaries. In little more than two years, that is, 
from June 1630 to September 1632, he had humbled all these 
great generals, slain Tilly, avenged on him and his mercenaries 
the butcheries and villanies of Magdeburg. He had made alliances 
with Denmark, Poland, Russia, and France ; had given heart to 
the Electors of Saxony, Brandenburg, Hesse Cassel, and Meck: 
lenburg; had traversed Germany from the Elbe to the Rhine, 
from Pomerania to Switzerland; had re-conquered Bohemia; 
had made himself and his allies masters of Frankfort-on-the-Odet 
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and Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Mainz, Oppenheim, and Mannheim 
on the Rhine, and overrun Alsace and Louvaine. He had'reduced 
Bavaria as far as Munich. He fell at Liitzen near Dresden, but 
fell defeatings the most potent enemy of Protestantism, Wallen- 
stein; and his brave generals Horn, Torstenson, Banér, and 
Wrangel, under the able administration of his old friend and 
chancellor Oxenstiern, continued the contest for sixteen years, till 
they had seen the ignominious end of that ambitious soldier, and 
placed the Protestant religion on a firm basis by the Peace of 
Westphalia. By the deeds and death of Gustavus Adolphus the 
Protestant world stands for ever indebted to Sweden. 

This great king, like Gustavus Wasa, was not happy in his 
successor. This was his only daughter, who was but six years 
old at his decease, and who became afterwards the celebrated Queen 
Christina, but celebrated with a very different celebrity. She ex- 
hibited one of those cases of extreme reaction which we often 
witness in family history. Her father offered up everything that 
he had—people, realm and life—for Protestantism ; she abandoned 
his faith, and turned Catholic. He had.made his throne illus- 
trious; she abdicated it, with the same indifference that she 
abandoned her religion. She devoted herself to literature and 
science, astonished the world, gathered about her in the Farnese 

alace at Rome a host of wondering dilettanti and artists; puzzled 
philosophers and scandalised her own sex; was for a time the idol 
of the saloons at Paris, but putting to death her master-of-the- 
horse and favourite, Monaldeschi, in the gallery at Fontainebleau, 
and thus becoming a horror, she returned to Rome, where she 
ended her days in connoisseurship and folly, having vainly desired 
0 recover her once-despised crown. 

In the story of Charles XIT. we have an example of the wild 
waste of more military genius and dogged perseverance than ever 
existed, except in Napoleon Bonaparte. With the slightest degree 
bf good policy, and perception of anything but his own wilful 

ishes and spirit of revenge, he would have crushed the rising 
bower of Russia under Peter I., as a boy crushes a moth, and 
lave given to Europe a new and more auspicious history. It 
ras now that Russia was first beginning to grow on the attention 
Mf Europe, and had Providence willed it to be crushed, Charles 

as the man. He threw away the apparent opportunity, and 
eter, after the final defeat of Charles, was rescued from almost 
hevitable destruction by the Turks, in a manner which seemed 

indicate that Russia had a work to do in the world of which 
re do not yet see the end. 

Charles XII. was but a boy of fifteen when he mounted the 

mrone in 1699. He was distinguished only for the gaiety of his 
tess, and his devotion to field-sports. Encouraged by his youth 
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and this disposition, three powerful neighbours resolved on the 
partition of his possessions. These were the Kings of Denmark 
and Poland, and Peter of Russia. Sweden was thrown into the 
utmost consternation, but the young prince suddenly declared to 
his council that he would encounter them all in turn. He at 
once laid aside his frivolities, assumed the dress of a common 
soldier, adopted the simplest diet and the hardest couch. He de- 
manded to be crowned, and as the Archbishop of Upsala was 
about to put the crown upon his head, he suddenly snatched it 
from him, and placed it there himself,—an action imitated by 
Napoleon at his coronation. 

In 1700 the Danes fell upon Sleswick, the Poles on Livonia, 
and Peter on Ingria, and invested Narva with 80,000 men. The 
young king, nothing daunted, having made alliances with Eng- 
land and Holland, and left 8000 men to defend Pomerania, fell like 
a thunderbolt on the capital of the Danes, and compelled the king 
at once to sue for peace. That done, he marched against the Czar, 
and with a handful of men, not a tenth of the enemy, routed the 
army of the Czar with immense slaughter. Peter fled in haste, 
and Moscow, then the Russian capital, was thrown into conster- 
nation. Had Charles then pushed on, Peter and his Will had 
never more been heard of in history. The Duke of Saxony was 
now King of Poland. Charles defeated him repeatedly, and in 
two years had completely reduced and dethroned him, setting up 
as King of Poland Stanislaus Leczinski. But meantime Peter, 
with his characteristic perseverance, had been raising and disci- 
plining fresh forces, and offered to reinstate Augustus of Saxony. 
The two monarchs once more opposed Charles at Grodno with 
60,000 men, and were defeated with such celerity that regiment 
after regiment were put to the route before they could learn the 
fate of their neighbours. Such was the panic, that 7000 muskets 
were flung down undischarged. Once more it was in the powel 
of Charles to annihilate the new empire of Russia ; but he was 0 
deeply incensed at the renewed attempt of Augustus on Poland, 
that he pursued him into his own territory of Saxony, and conf 
pelled him to sue for peace. And now he determined to dethrone 
the Czar. He had worn the crown seven years, yet was only 
nineteen, and he had already twice defeated Russia, conquered 
Poland and Saxony, imposed a new monarch on one country and 
a rigorous peace on the other. All Europe was astonished at hisfiw 
deeds. He himself led the most simple and unindulgent lifeg 
Dressed in a coarse blue coat with huge brass buttons, largo 
jack-boots, and gauntlet gloves which reached to the elbows, he 
was almost constantly on horseback exercising his troops; ros? 
at four o'clock, drank no wine, gave himself only a quarter 0 
an hour at table, and knew no pleasure but that of defeating his 
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enemies. His army now consisted of 45,000 men, victorious and 
disciplined beyond any in the world. Nothing could have been 
easier to him than the defeat and dethronement of Peter. And 
there were, one would have thought, causes sufficient to have in- 
censed his fiery spirit against Peter past every other consideration. 
Whilst Charles had been pursuing with a wonderful waste of 
time the King of Poland, Peter had actually invaded his king- 
dom, and pushed his way in Finland to the mouth of the Neva, 
where he at once commenced building a new capital. This indi- 
cated an intention on the part of the Czar to make himself a very 
near neighbour of Sweden, and might have been expected to rouse 
all the wrath of Charles. But no; Providence then appeared to 
blind Charles, as it has ever since dene the monarchs of Europe, 
to the perils which Russia was preparing for the world. At this 
juncture Mazeppa, the Hetman of the Cossacks, appeared before 
him, just as he had entered Russia, and by a tale of great 
oppressions from the Czar, induced him to march to the Ukraine. 
It is wonderful that both of these princes did not perceive that 
the effectual mode of serving Mazeppa was to attack and ruin 
the Czar in his capital ; but, instead of that, Charles marched off 
on the wild enterprize of succouring the Cossack in his distant 
regions. The horrors of this journey are only equalled by that 
of the French retreat in 1812. They had to march through vast 
steppes and forests, where neither sign of life nor food for man 
or horse was to be found. Their cannon were sunk in bogs, 
their horses and the soldiers died rapidly from disease and famine ; 
and amid all their miseries three different hosts of Russians 
harassed their flanks and rear, and laid waste the whole country. 
The world knows the story of the battle of Pultawa, and the 
defeat of Charles's exhausted fragment of an army by 65,000 
Russians. 

While Charles remained at his celebrated retreat at Bender, in 
Turkey, he was called upon to witness with astonishment another 
of those wonderful escapes which Providence prepares for its in- 
tended scourges. Peter, his great enemy and the enemy of man- 
kind, had been entrapped, by a feigned story of the defection of 
he Turks, into a march from Moldavia to Jassy, where he and 
his empress were surrounded, and were on the point of being 
massacred by the Turks. ‘“ Now,” exclaimed Peter, “I am far 
vorse off than my brother Charles at Pultawa;” and he shut him- 


‘elf up in his tent, doggedly awaiting his fate and refusing to 


kee any one. Charles, who was informed of his situation, rode 
if to the Turkish camp, luxuriating in the thought of seeing the 
ussians at least compelled to lay down their arms, and Peter 
made prisoner; when, to his rage and astonishment, he saw the 
Russians allowed to march away unmolested! Russian secret 
(Vol. LXV. No, CXXVIII.]—New Sznzzs, Vol. IX. No, II, EE 
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diplomacy, and the jewels of the Czarina distributed amongst the 
Turkish officers, effected this wonderful escape. 

Disgusted with this traitorous act, Charles hastened home in 
a route of sixteen days continued day and night without once 
drawing off his boots, and the hand of an assassin at the siege of 
Fredrickshall, in Norway, terminated the brilliant but useless 
career of this great achiever of miracles and neglecter of oppor 
tunities. To the last he was the same reckless and restless 
creature. He sacrificed 10,000 men by sending them in winter 
over the Norwegian mountains, where whole battalions perished, 
by frost as they stood erect; where hundreds, blinded by the 
snow, plunged headlong over terrific precipices; and where for 
years the carcases of his soldiers drew the wild beasts to the 
spot, so that it became the most famous hunting-ground in allff a 
Norway. His death has commonly been attributed to a shot hj 
from the batteries of the city; but the Swedish historians declare 
that the spot where he died was far beyond musket-shot from the 
city, and that the wound was that of a pistol-bullet. 

The military exploits of the Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus 
and Charles XII. had raised the martial reputation of Sweden to 
a lofty pitch. It was seen that under able guidance the army of 
Sweden was a very formidable power. That power was wasted 
and misguided by Charles, but the prestige of it remained with Joy 
the nation. Yet in 1808-9 the realm was not able to prevent it ja, 
dismemberment. Russia had now acquired her colossal dimen He 
sions. A constant succession of aggressive wars had raised the oro 
spirit and discipline of her troops. ‘These were not now countelll Ry, 
by tens but by hundreds of thousands. At the lowest calculation ting 
the Czar maintained 600,000 soldiers, Alexander, now on the 
throne, had cast longing glances on Finland, which lay so tempt: 
ingly at his very door. By the Peace of Nystadt, Peter the Greil the 
had secured several provinces of the country, chiefly south of the ing 
Gulf of Finland, as Livonia and Esthonia, with part of Careliifiito ¢p 


Finland, from Helsingfors to Tornea. True, Sweden was at peac 
with Russia, and Alexander, with his accustomed hypocris} 
called God to witness, in speaking with the Swedish ambassadoi, 
that he did not desire to touch a single village of the Swedisl 
kings. But Alexander was a pious man, and pious kings secl[Swoq 
to have a particular persuasion that they are called on to inhetli§weg 
the earth. When Nabal’s vineyard is wanted, there never lack 
a cause of accusation. 

Gustavus IV. of Sweden possessed all the chivalry and tb 
obstinacy of his race. He was the only king of Europe excepiiyj 
that of England who resiste] Buonaparte, and refused to fa 
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upon him. He was at peace with Great Britain, and Alexander, 
who had now for his own purposes made an alliance with 
Napoleon, called on Gustavus to shut out the English vessels 
from the Baltic. Gustavus indignantly refused, though he was at 
the same time threatened with invasion by France, whose troops, 
under Bernadotte, already occupied Denmark. At once he found 
Finland invaded by 60,000 Russians, without any previous declas 
ration of war. ‘The Swedes were taken by surprise, and though 
they fought bravely, were unable to maintain their ground. In 
a couple of campaigns Finland was lost, and Alexander saw his 
treachery rewarded with possession of a country larger than 
Great Britain, and with the whole eastern coast of the Baltic 
from Tornea to Memel. The Aland Isles were also conquered 
and appropriated at this time. The unfortunate Gustavus, whose 
high honour and integrity of principle stood in noble contrast to 
those of most of the crowned heads of Europe, was not only 
deposed for his misfortunes, but his line deprived of the crown 
of Sweden for ever. These events led to the last of Sweden's 
great transactions on the general field of Europe, and which is by 
far the most extraordinary of all. 

Alexander of Russia, having obtained by the Peace of Tilsit all 
that he desired from Napoleon, the possession of Finland, was not 
long in throwing off the burden of his friendship. The overbearing 
hauteur of Napoleon did not sit easy on the pride of the autocrat. 
He felt himself too great to play the part of one of the many 
crowned puppets of the French Emperor. Besides, the policy of 
Buonaparte was destructive to the interests of Russia. ‘The con- 
tinental system, which shut all European ports against the com- 
merce of England, pressed as uncomfortably on Russia as on any 
‘Gcountry in the world; and the restless, irritating jealousy, and 
the haughty language with which Napoleon was constantly insist- 
ing on the rigid maintenance of his system, were peculiarly offensive 
tothe Czar. He determined to free himself from this humiliating 
restraint, and he looked about for alliances to support him in his 
Attempt at enfranchisement. This was by no means encouraging. 
Prussia and Austria had been under the foot of Napoleon, and 
maintained a timid alliance. Denmark was overrun by his troops, 
‘nd bound to him by resentment against England, the result of 

€ bombardment of 1801, and the rape of the fleet in 1807. 
"mVeden he had himsclf recently robbed and humiliated, and the 

Swedes were hoping for redress from the French Emperor. 

‘ But unexpected events opened up to him a sudden and most 
marvellous ally. The Swedes had chosen the uncle of the 
Beposed King, the brother of Gustavus III., who had been assas- 
inated in his capital in 1792 by Count Ankerstrém. The new 
King, Charles XIII., was old, feeble, and childless. A successor 
EE2 
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had been chosen in the Duke of Augustenburg, who was extremely 
popular in Norway, and had no very distant expectations of the 
succession in Denmark. This prince, member of an unlucky 
house, had scarcely arrived in Sweden, when he died suddenly, 
and not without suspicion of being poisoned ; in fact, various 
rumours of such a fate awaiting him preceded his arrival. Russia, 
as well as a powerful party in Sweden, was bent on restoring the 
line of Wasa. Alexander was uncle to the young prince, who, 
by no fault of his own, was excluded from the throne. What- 
ever was the real cause, Augustenburg died, as had been predicted; 
and while the public mind in Sweden was agitated about the 
succession, the aged King, Charles XIII., applied to Napoleon 
for his advice in the case. But Napoleon had bound himself at 
Tilsit to leave the affairs of the North in the hands of Alexander, 
and especially not to interfere in those of Sweden. He, therefore, 
haughtily replied, ‘‘ Address yourself to Alexander; he is great 
and generous ;’—ominous words, which were ere long applied, to 
his astonishment and his destruction. 

Yet, on the first view of the case, the selection of the Swedes 
augured anything but Russian alliance ; showed on the surface 
everything in favour of Napoleon and France, for it fell ona 
French general and field-marshal, Bernadotte. The extraordinary 
manner in which this was brought about, and the eventful cir- 
cumstence which it proved to France and to Europe, have been 
recently placed in a new and very curious light by M. A. Geffroy, 
in the Revue des Deux- Mondes, from the ‘‘ Souvenirs de 
l' Histoire Contemporaine de la Suéde.” These Souvenirs were 
compiled and arranged by M. Bergmann, the son-in-law of 
Colonel Schinkel, aide-de-camp to the late King of Sweden, from 
the private papers left by his Majesty in the hands of that officer 
to serve as a basis of a history of his life. These revelations 
M. Geffroy has industriously compared and corrected by the official 
papers and despatches preserved in the archives of the Foreign 
Office at Paris; and the view which he. presents, from these un- 
doubted sources, of the causes which raised Bernadotte to the 
throne of Sweden, and hurled Napoleon from that of France, are 
not only extremely interesting under any circumstances, but 
especially so at this moment, 

The generally-received version of these affairs is that Baron 
Mémmer went to France on an official embassy, authorised to 
solicit from Napoleon the appointment of one of his generals as 
Crown Prince of Sweden, and that Bernadotte was selected in 
consequence, Nothing of the kind! Napoleon, already beginning 
to doubt the sincerity of Alexander, was greatly inclined to the 
scheme of reviving the ancient Scandinavia, by raising his ally, 
Frederick VI. of Denmark, to the throne of Sweden. The an- 
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cient and inextinguishable rivalries of the Danes and Swedes did 
not deter him, and Frederick had promised not only to maintain 
the liberal constitution conceded by Charles XIII. in 1809, but 
to extend it to Denmark. At this moment a new candidate was 
proposed and accepted, equally to the astonishment of Sweden, 
Napoleon, and the King of Denmark. This was the ci-devant 
serjeant of marines, Bernadotte, now a marshal of the empire, 
and Prince of Ponte-Corvo. ‘This election originated in circum- 
stances the most amusing. 

A simple lieutenant of the Swedish army, M. Mérner, arrived - 
in Paris in the middle of June, 1810, with despatches for Herr 
von Lagerbielke, the Swedish ambassador. Mérner was young, 
ardent, and anxious regarding both his own future and that of 
his country. Fond of France, an enthusiastic admirer of Napo- 
leon and his companions in arms, he conceived the idea of offering 
the crown of Sweden to one of these generals, certain that he 
should find in the Swedish nation and Diet an extensive response 
to such a proposition, and persuaded that, if he succeeded, he 
should have saved his country. His whole soul occupied with 
his daring design, he had scarcely delivered the despatches to M. 
Lagerbielke, to whom he took good care not to confide the secret, 
when he hastened to M. Lapie, the geographer, one of his Parisian 
friends. ‘In Sweden,” said he, “ we can think of nothing but 
how to repair our losses. There reigns amongst us a grand 
enthusiasm for Napoleon. We believe that he alone can solve 
our difficulties, and we are ready to accept the man he shall 
select for us.” 

Lapie was himself young and enthusiastic, proud of France, 
rejoicing in this widely-extended dependence on her sympathy 
and support ; and, foreseeing that a rupture between France and 
Russia could not be far off, he seized with avidity the idea. The 
two young officers thought over all the distinguished generals of 
France. Whom should they make king? Eugéne Beauharnais ? 
Berthier ? Massena? Davoust? Macdonald? No! all those 
were but the supple instruments of their master. They wanted a 
great man. Mdérner owned his predilection for Bernadotte ; 
Lapie had nothing to say against it. A relative of the Emperor, 
liberal, already known and loved in the north of Germany for 
his government of Hanover, already favourably known to the 


Swedes for his kindness to their prisoners in 1806 at Liibeck, a 
child of the revolution, a brave captain, having been minister of 


war and ambassador, possessed of great personal wealth, and of 
a princedom: the affair was settled—that was the man! ‘This 
was the first scene in the extraordinary drama which terminated 
in the plains of Leipsic in 1813. 

Lapie hurried away to communicate the project to General 
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Guilleminot, in order to learn through him how the Emperor 
would be disposed. Mérner hastened to Signeul, the consul- 
general of Sweden in Paris. Signeul, who was ambitious of 
exchanging his post of consul-general for that of minister of 
legation, and who fully took in the belief that this affair was the 
settled plan of Sweden, advised Mérner to go at once to the 
Prince of Ponte-Corvo, without saying anything to Lagerbielke. 

Mérner saw Bernadotte. He introduced himself as the organ 
of a large and influential party in Sweden—as a member of the 
Diet, the wishes of which were well known to him, and that 
Charles XIII. would have no other will than that of that 
assembly. Bernadotte listened eagerly to this unexpected com- 
munication, but with an air of doubt and with a polished reserve 
which embarrassed Mérner, at the same time that he himself called 
to mind the strange prophecy of Mademoiselle Lenormand, who 
assured him that he would wear a crown, but would have to cross 
the sea for it. 

Mérner next imparted the secret to General Wrede, whom 
Charles XIII. had employed to deliver his last letter to Napoleon. 
General Wrede was a man of an ancient and honourable family, 
possessed great influence, was attached to France, and particularly 
to Bernadotte, in whose house he was a familiar guest. He had 
left Sweden before the death of the Duke of Augustenburg, readily 
gave credit to Morner as to the state of public feeling in Sweden, 
and was on the very point of returning thither. He at once 
spoke frankly to Bernadotte on the subject, who, assured by this 
second overture from such a quarter that the proposition came 
from the Swedish people, agreed that Mérner should submit it 
in writing, and that he would lay it before the Emperor. 
Napoleon replied with affected carelessness that he would not 
interfere with the wishes of Sweden. No sooner was this done 
than Bernadotte accepted the offer, and General Wrede, on the 
very day that he left for Stockholm, informed M. Lagerbielke of 
the fact. It was as if a thunderbolt had fallen at the feet of 
the ambassador.. A transaction of such immense importance 
negotiated without his knowledge! He looked upon himself as lost. 
Meantime MG6rner returned in all haste to Stockholm, and spread 
the report that Napoleon desired to present to the favour of the 
Swedish nation his able marshal and relative, the Prince of Corvo. 
General Wrede appeared immediately on his heels, confirming 
the news. ‘The excitement in town and country became excessive. 
Every different party was thrown into terror, anger, or exultation. 
The aristocratic party, with the King at its head, had resolved on 
electing the brother of the late Duke of Augustenburg ; the party 
of Russia and the old dynasty was equally bent on the young 
Prince Wasa. The old king was especially annoyed at this new 
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project, which had sprung he knew not whence. On the very 
sul- § day that the committee of the Diet had voted for the Duke of 
| of § Augustenburg, there arrived a message from the Consul-General 
of § in France, with the formal acceptance by Bernadotte of the pro- 
the § posal on the part of Sweden to make him Crown Prince, accom- 
the J panied by his grateful acknowledgments, and portraits of the 


ror 





e, Prince and Princess of Ponte-Corvo and their son, which General 
zan | Wrede was commissioned to present to the King. 
the Here was an embarrassment! But Wrede and Mérner set 


hat | actively to work. The letter of the Consul-General and the 
hat § portraits were presented to the King between eleven and twelve 
ym- § oclock at night. Numerous copies of the letter were struck off, 
rve § and circulated amongst the different orders of the Diet. The 
led § letter was accompanied to the deputies of the peasantry by a little 
vho § picture of Prince Oscar, the son of Bernadotte, playing with his 
oss jf father's sword. Poems, songs, and addresses were improvised 
and distributed in all directions. A report was spread with equal 
om § rapidity, that the Emperor of Russia, disappointed in his hopes 
on. § of placing his nephew on the throne, was resolved on a fresh 
ily, J invasion, and that Napoleon had determined to defeat it by giving 
rly | Sweden one of his most wise and valiant marshals as Prince 
vad J Royal. The ruse succeeded; and it was amid acclamations and 
ily J an enthusiasm which scarcely permitted the tardiness of legal 
en, § forms, that the Diet on the 21st of August, 1810, elected the 
nce f Prince of Ponte-Corvo, Prince Royal of Sweden, and heir- 
his § presumptive to the throne. 
me Such were the unparalleled circumstances by which Bernadotte, 
_ it J} the quondam serjeant of marines, was made King of Sweden; 
‘or. J and it would be difficult to say whether the election were more 
not J repugnant to the feelings of the main body of the Swedish 
me §f people, who desired to see their country equally independent of 
the f France and Russia,—to those of Alexander, who beheld with 
of § natural dread a prince and general of France, and a most able 
of § and politic one, placed sonear to him,—or those of Buonaparte, 
ice ff who had long regarded Bernadotte with jealousy and suspicion, 
st. J and had rather seen him anywhere than at the head of a powerful 
ad J and independent kingdom. 
she The Prince Royal elect made his public entry into Stockholm 
vo. # onthe 2nd of November. The failing health of the King, the 
ng J confidence which the talents of Bernadotte had inspired, the 
ve. | prospect of astrong alliance with France through him,—all these 
mm. J causes united to place the national power in his hands, and to 
on § cast upon him at the same time a terrible responsibility. The 
rty } very crowds and cries which surrounded him, expressed the 
ng § thousand expectations which his presence raised. The peasantry, 
who had heard so much of his humble origin and popular senti- 
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ments, looked to him to curb the pride and oppressions of the 
nobles; the nobles flattered themselves that he would support 
their cause, in the hope that they would support him ; the mass 
of the people believed that a republican was the most likely to 
maintain the principles of the revolution of 1809 ; the merchants 
trusted that he would be able to obtain from Napoleon freedom 
for the trade with England, so indispensable to Sweden; and the 
army felt sure, with such a general, they should be called to seize 
Norway, and reconquer Finland. Nor was this all. Bernadotte 
knew that there existed a legitimist party in the country which 
might long remain a formidable organ in the hands of internal 
factions or external enemies. How was he to lay the foundations 
of a new dynasty amid all these conflicting interests? how satisfy 
at once the demands of France, England, and Russia? Nothing 
but firmness, prudence, and sagacity, could avail to surmount 
the difficulties of his situation ; but these Bernadotte possessed. 

Napoleon gave him no respite. He demanded incessantly, 
and with his usual haughty impetuosity, that Bernadotte should 
declare war against England, and shut out of the Baltic both 
English and American merchandise. Alexander regarded him 
at first with suspicion, but his spies soon dissipated his fears. 
They soon perceived that Bernadotte was not disposed to be at 
once master of a powerful kingdom, and the vassal of France. 
Alexander made offers of friendship; they were accepted by 
Bernadotte with real or affected pleasure, and his course became 
clearer. For the next two years there was a great strife to 
secure the alliance of the Crown Prince; and the proud, disdainful, 
imperious temper of Napoleon, who could not brook that one who 
had been created by him out of nothing—but a serjeant of 
marines, should presume to exercise an independent will, threw 
the prize into the hands of the more astute Russian, and decided 
the fate of Europe and his own. 

England, which had made some show of restoring the legitimate 
prince, soon became satisfied that Bernadotte would lean to the 
English alliance. Meantime, Alexander of Russia displayed 
more and more decided symptoms of an intention to break with 
France. He hastened to make peace with the Turks, and to 
pour his sentimental assurances into the ears of Count Stedingk, 
the Swedish ambassador. As he had called God to witness 
in 1807, that he had no wish to touch a single Swedish village, 
so now he professed to be greatly troubled that he had been 
obliged to seize all Finland. “ Let us forget the past,” said the 
Czar. “I find myself in terrible circumstances, and J swear upon 
my honour that I never wished evil to Sweden. But now that 
unhappy affair of Finland is over, and I wish to show my respect 
for your King, and my regard for the Crown Prince, Great 
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misfortunes are frequently succeeded by great prosperities. 
A Gustavus Adolphus issued from Sweden for the salvation of 
Germany, and who knows what may happen again?” And he 
began to unveil his disgust at the encroachments of Buonaparte. 
“What does he mean,” he said, “by his attempt to add the 
north of Germany to his empire, and all its mercantile towns ? 
He might grasp a dozen cities of Germany, but Hamburg, 
Liibeck, and Bremen, ‘our Holy Trinity,’ as Romanoff says,— 
Iam weary of his perpetual vexations.”* 

The result was the offer of Norway to Sweden as the price of 
Bernadotte’s adhesion to the proposed alliance. England also 
offered to Sweden as a colony, Surinam, Demerara, or Porto 
Rico.t 

But all this would not have prevailed with Bernadotte, who 
leaned firmly and tenaciously towards France, with her old 
associations, had not the unbearable pride, insolence, and 
domineering spirit of Napoleon repelled him, and finally decided 
his course. So late as March, 1811, Bernadotte used this 
language to M. Alquier, the French ambassador, when pressed 
by him to decide for France. ‘ I must have Norway,—Norway, 
which Sweden desires, and which desires to belong to Sweden, 
—and I can obtain it through another power than France.” 
From England, perhaps ?” interposed the ambassador. “ Well, 
ves, from England; but I protest that I only desire to adhere to 
he Emperor. Let his majesty give me Norway; let the Swedish 
people believe that I owe to him that mark of protection, and 
I will guarantee all the changes that he desires in the system 
pnd government of Sweden. I promise him 50,000 men ready 
equipped by the end of May, and 10,000 more by July. I will 
lead them wherever he wishes. I will execute any enterprise 
hat he may direct. Behold that western point of Norway. It 
is separated from England only by a sail of twenty-four hours, 
vith a wind which scarcely ever varies. I will go there if he 
vishes.”t 

But Napoleon would never listen to the transfer of Norway ; 
hat was the territory of his firm ally, Denmark: Finland, but 
tot Norway. In October of the same year, an English agent 
aded at Gothenburg under a fictitious name; eluded the 
rench spies; traversed by night woods, bogs, and hills, and in 

small village of the interior of Sweden, met a Swedish agent, 
where the terms of a treaty were settled, in which Russia and 
furkey, England and Sweden, were the ‘contracting powers; in 
which Sweden was to receive Norway, and renounce for ever 





* Despatch of 25th Feb. 1811. "+ Ib. 17th April, 1811. 
t Ib. in cipher, March 19th, 1811. 
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Finland ; and Alexander and Bernadotte were to unite all their 
talents, powers, and experience against France. In December 
following, the Swedish aristocracy were astonished by seeing the 
Countess Armfeldt, wife of General Armfeldt, a Finn, and 
hitherto one of the most decided partizans of the ancient dynasty, 
appear at a soirée of the prime minister Engelstrém, decorated 
with the portraits of the two Czarinas, the Dowager and the 
reigning Empress ; to hear that she was appointed lady of honour 
at the Court of Russia, and to see the Crown Prince enter, take 
his seat beside her, and in a long conversation pay her the most 
flattering attentions. In the following January, the sudden 
invasion of Swedish Pomerania by the French, showed that the 
crisis was come, and that henceforth Napoleon and Bernadotte 
were irreconcilable opponents. ‘The proud, brusque words of 
Napoleon, when Charles XIII. appealed to him for aid on the 
loss of Finland—‘ Apply to Alexander, he is great and 
generous!” were now taken up by Bernadotte. It was a fatal 
speech. 

From that time offers of alliance and aid poured in from all 
quarters. Prussia, ready to rebel once more against the common 
enemy, sent secret messages, and was at the same time concerting 
common measures with Russia. The insurgents of Spain and 
Portugal, where Lord Wellington was already in active opera 
tion,—even the old Bourbon dynasty paid court to him. Moreau 
returned from America to fight under his banners, and emigrants 
flocked from all quarters to combine their efforts against the uni- 
versal foe, Napoleon. 

The French Emperor rushed with his usual impetuosity 
against Russia. He crossed the Niemen on the 25th of June; 
Wilna was occupied three days afterwards ; Witepsk on the 28th 
of July; Smolensk on the 17th of August. Alexander was in 
the utmost terror. He had only 140,000 men to oppose to the 
400,000 of Napoleon; he had no generals of mark or experience: 
confusion reigned everywhere. In the utmost consternation he 
demanded an interview with Bernadotte, now the sole hope o 
Europe, at Abo; and Bernadotte, who had his objects to gait, 
took his time. When the Russian ambassador, in great trepida: 
tion, said to him that the Emperor waited for him, he rose, laid 
his hand on his sword, and said, theatrically, “The Emperot 
waits! Good. He who knows how to win battles may regard 
himself as the equal of kings.” 

Bernadotte took his time, and went. At Abo the final ruin 6 
Napoleon was sketched out with a master’s hand, by his old 
companion in arms. Bernadoite knew all the strength and 
weakness of Napoleon ; he had long watched the causes which 
would ultimately break up the wonderful career of his victories. 
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He listened to the fears of Alexander, and bade him dismiss 
them ; told him that it was the timidity of his opponents which 
had given to Napoleon the victories of Austerlitz and Wagram ; 
that, as regarded the present war, nothing could equal his infa- 
tuated blindness ; that, treating the wishes of Poland with con- 
tempt, neglecting the palpably necessary measures of securing 
his Hanks by the alliance of Turkey and Sweden, east and west, 
he was only rushing on suicide in the vast deserts 500 miles 
from his frontiers: that all that was necessary on the part of 
Russia was to commence a war of devastation ; to destroy all his 
resources, in the manner of the ancient Scythians and Parthians ; 
to pursue him everywhere with a war of fanaticism and desola- 
tion ; to admit of no peace till he was driven to the left bank of 
the Rhine, where the oppressed and vengeful nationalities would 
arise and annihilate him ;—that Napoleon, so brilliant and bold 
in attack, would show himself incapable of conducting a retreat 
of eight hours: a retreat would be the certain signal of his ruin. 
If he approached St. Petersburg, he engaged for himself to make 
a descent on France with 50,000 men, and to call on both the 
republican and constitutional parties to’arise and liberate their 
country from the tyrant. Meantime they must close the passage 
of the Berezina against him, when they would inevitably secure 
his person. They must then proclaim everywhere his death, and 
his whole dynasty would go to pieces with far greater rapidity 
than it grew. 

Every one knows how well these instructions were carried out, 
how the final hope of Napoleon was destroyed by the conflagra- 
tion of Moscow, and the terrors of that fearful retreat, in which 
clouds of Cossacks, mingling with those of the snow and the hail, 
completed the most horrrible tragedy which the history of wars, 
from the world’s foundation, contains; with what consummate 
ability Bernadotte led his Swedes through all the great and 
eventful campaign of 1813, from Leipsic to Paris, and how he 
received his reward—the possession of Norway, and a family com- 
pact between himself and the Czar of Russia—while Denmark, 
with a fatal blindness to the signs of the times, adhered to the 
alling power, and became, like Saxony, dismembered and debi- 
litated. 

Having taken this review of the history and character of the 
Scandinavian nations, the question at this moment is, what is 
their value in Europe as barriers against Russian aggression ? 
Whether separate, or united, they may best contribute to that 
object, undoubtedly the paramount object of European policy in 
this age? How we may best conserve the freedom of the Baltic? 
How we may keep back Russia from stepping, by means of Den- 
‘J uark, into the very heart of Europe, and actually face to face with 
London ? 
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We perceive that the Scandinavian nations have a great and 
ancient fame, and that they have, as under Gustavus Adolphus and 
Bernadotte, turned the tide of European events, and decided the 
fate of the civilized world. But we perceive, too, that Russia has 
of late made formidable inroads on the territorial extent, and still 
more on the character and tendencies, of a portion of those nations. 
She has torn Finland from Sweden, and Norway from Denmark ; 
and the lands which the latter has received as some recompense 
are German lands, thoroughly infected with German and Russian 
influences, and likely at a critical moment to become a weakness 
rather than a strength. But beyond all this, Russia, as we have 
seen, has taken secure measures for entering, some day, into 
entire possession of Denmark. With the extraordinary assent 
of England, she has restricted the succession to the crown of 
that country to the heirs male of one specific line, passing over 
several others ; and that one line, so restricted, failing, has ex- 
pressly reserved her own right as head of the house of Holstein- 
Gottorp, as well as that of the two younger branches of that 
house. If any one doubts this, let him consult the protocol of 
Warsaw just published by Parliament. If, next, he will see where 
Russia would be, failing the male heirs of the house of Gliicks- 
burg; let him take any map of Europe, which will show him 
Russian Denmark face to face with London, within a short sail 
of the whole coast of England ; commanding the Sound, and thus 
locking up the Baltic at will. He will see it embraced by the 
loving arms of Prussia, most of whose princes are already officers 
high in the Russian service. He will see it backed by all the 
compliant States of Germany, whose courts are Russianized by 
family marriages, and supported by Holland, whose king is cousin 
to the Czar, his mother a sister of the late Nicholas. 

If this does not open up a sufficiently appalling prospect, let 
the reader next open the Almanach de Gotha, and there contem- 
plate the network of Russia's family marriages, involving the 
whole of Germany, and extending its ramifications to almost 
every country of Europe, including France and England. He 
will see how wonderfully the will of Peter I. has been carried out. 
Here are a few of these royal matrimonial meshes. The grand- 
mother and mother of Nicholas were German princesses. ‘The 
widow of Nicholas, dowager Czarina, sister to the King of 
Prussia. His brother, Alexander I., married a princess of Baden; 
his brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, a princess of Wiirtem- 
berg. One sister is Queen of Wiirtemberg, another Dowager 
Grand-Duchess of Weimar. Of Nicholas’s children, the present 
Czar married a daughter of the Grand-Duke of Hesse; the 
Grand-Duke Constantine, a princess of Saxe-Altenburg; the 
Grand-Duke Nicholas, a princess of Oldenburg. One daughter 
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of Nicholas married the Prince Royal of Wiirtemberg, the Queen 
of Wiirtemberg being a sister of Nicholas. Another daughter 
married a prince of Hesse-Cassel, but died ; and he married a 
princess of Prussia, and is a colonel of Hussars in Russia. A 
prince of Oldenburg married a Grand-Duchess of Russia; and 
their son is now a Russian General, and President of the depart- 
ment of civil and ecclesiastical affairs, and is styled Imperial 
Highness by ukase of the Czar. The Grand-Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin is a nephew of the King of Prussia, and of a 
sister of Nicholas: he is colonel of a Russian regiment of Car- 
bineers. The Grand-Duke of Nassau married a daughter of the 
late Grand-Duke Michael, and is colonel of Russian Uhlans. 
The sister of the King of Prussia is Dowager-Czarina ; his 
eldest brother is colonel of a Russian rifle regiment; and his 
son, the proposed husband of our Princess Royal, is major of 
the Ist regiment of Russian Foot Guards, colonel of the 8th regi- 
ment of Russian Infantry, and colonel of the 20th regiment of 
Russian Infantry. The next brother of the King is at once a 
colonel in the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian services; and his 
son is a major-general of the Russian Horse Guards, and colonel 
of Russian Hussars. The third brother of the King of Prussia 
is a general of cayalry, colonel of the Ist regiment of Dragoons, 
and colonel of the 7th regiment of Cuirassiers, in Russia. 
Besides these, there are numerous uncles, aunts, and cousins of 
the Prussian King, who are interlaced by marriages with the 
Russian imperial family ; the husbands, brothers, and sons, being 
officers of the Russian army. Then there are the families of 
Saxe-Weimar and Wiirtemberg, of Sayn-Wittgenstein and others, 
abounding with Russian marriages and Russian officers. The 
list of all the German family alliances with Russia would occupy 
many pages; and these connexions, interlaced a hundred ways, 
extend themselves to the courts of France and England, The 
families of both Louis Napoleon and Prince Albert are closely 
connected with the imperial family of Russia. This is, indeed, 
a wonderful family alliance—the most wonderful that the world 
ever knew. 

It is apparent, therefore, that whatever country attacks Russia, 
attacks the near relations of all the courts of Europe. It is 
equally clear, that when the people of Europe find it necessary to 
fight in defence of public liberties and rights, they have a royal- 
family alliance pitted against them from end to end of Europe, 
deadening, opposing, and insidiously defeating their aims. 

Bearing this extraordinary state of things in mind, we now 
come to the grand question—How we may best defend Scandinavia 
against the incessantly aggressive policy of Russia. Seeing 
Germany so extensively paralyzed by it, and Poland wholly 
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absorbed by it, we cannot behold without alarm the exposed 
condition of the Scandinavian nations. Denmark, as we have 
seen, has already been dismembered and enfeebled by Russian 
means, and the very succession to its throne secured by European 
treaty to the Czar. Thus prepared to be handed over, one of 
these days, to Russia—surrounded by Russian influences in 
Germany—watched by the greedy eyes of Prussia, the great 
Russian vassal,—how is Denmark to be saved from this imminent 
jeopardy of Russian appropriation? A powerful party, both in 
Denmark and Sweden, say—By uniting the three Scandinavian 
nations into one federal state, each retaining its own independent 
constitution, as Norway does, under one common crown. 
This, no doubt, would realize a grand and natural idea,—that of 
a real Scandinavia, a union of three people of cognate race, 
language, and spirit, into one potent and first-rate European 
power. Here, indeed, could we successfully carry out this 
scheme, we should raise up a truly noble and independent empire 
in the North, capable of resisting the aggressions and neutralizing 
the insidious spirit of Russian encroachment. ‘This certainly 
would afford the surest means of protecting Denmark, while it 
strengthens Sweden against the common enemy. 

But we must not conceal from ourselves that there are 
formidable impediments to the accomplishment of so magnificent 
ascheme. In the first place, the integrity of the Danish king- 
dom, and the peculiar mode of succession, so favourable to 
Russia, are guaranteed by nearly all the great powers of Europe; 
and we fear that they are far from being disposed to retrace their 
steps, and leave the people of Denmark fo exercise their unques- 
tionable right to decide on their own destiny and government. 
What has induced the legislature of Denmark to render more 
clear by the Act of Succession of July 31st, 1853, the claims 
of Russia on the reversion to its crown? What has caused it to 
decline the late offers of defensive alliance with the Allies, so 
promptly accepted by Sweden? Are not these facts wofully 
significant of Russian influence, which the Allies are not urgent 
to dispel ? 

In the next place, it remains a question, how far, having 
erected Scandinavia into a powerful kingdom, we can guarantee 
it against these Russian influences. We know the indefatigable 
energy and zeal, the profound subtlety, and the perseverant 
tenacity of Russia in working out her ends. The moment that 
Scandinavia was safe from her pretensions, and raised above the 
fear of her arms, she would become the object of her most per 
suasive flatteries—of the most ardent desire of her exclusive 
friendship. Every means would be put into play to win her over 
to her interested alliance, and to inoculate her with her peculiar 
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principles of fraternity. In uniting Denmark and Sweden, we 
give the key of the Baltic into the hand of Scandinavia; and 
what security have we that Scandinavia shall not, like so many 
other nations, one day become Russianised? Already, there 
exists there a powerful Russian party. Already, the system of 
family alliance is begun by the Queen of Sweden being a Russian 
princess, sister-in-law of a daughter of Nicholas. Already, the 
Czar holds a powerful engine in his hands for operating on 
Sweden, by his near kinship to the dethroned house of Wasa. 
We have raised Greece into a kingdom independent of Turkey, 
and have found her, during the present war, plotting and even 
raising the standard of rebellion in the Turkish provinces, against 
not only Turkey, but us. One day, say the opponents of this 
union, we may see a united Scandinavia leagued with Russia 
and her German kindred and vassals against us; and that we may 
rely upon it, that Russia will leave no stone unturned to 
effect this. 

In the third place, will not the hereditary rivalries of the races, 
proud and high-spirited as they are, be in danger of being revived 
rather than extinguished by the close contact of the union? 
This was certainly the case in the union of Calmar. “ The 
favourite theme of the apostles of the new creed in Scandinavia,” 
says Mr. Urquhart, the unwearied antagonist of Russianism, 
“is the union of Calmar. Now, if any event could have taught 
the futility of the project, it is precisely that fact.” He quotes 
the letter of a Danish lady, who says :— 


“T see in the idea of the union, the greatest danger which threatens 
Scandinavia, and in you who promulgate this doctrine, the tool of the 
power whom you think to resist. ‘ Union’ is to produce for Russia in 
the North, the same results as Slavonic nationality is intended to 
bring about in the East,—-the same results as union under Prussia 
is to produce in Germany ;—as separation in the case of the Ottoman 
Empire—as the hope held out by her to the Princes of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, that each shall unite under his sway the dominion of the 
other. These results are discontent with the existing state of things, 
—vague agitations for the undefined object, distrust between sovereign 
and subjects, ill-will between man and man, and all those innumerable 
means of corruption which she knows so well how to profit by. Men 
who know their own rights, and respect those of others, and stand 
forward in defence of them, have nothing to fear from Russia. But 
does this strength dwell in the hearts of Swedes, who are seeking to 
incorporate with their own country the possessions of another 
sovereign ? How different would it be were you longing for a right, 
and not for a proposition !’’* 


Russia has a wonderful faculty for sowing internal dissensions, 





* Urquhart’s “ Progress of Russia,” p. 175. 
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as well as a remarkable ability to sway proximate nations to her 
views; and however ardently we may seek for a united Scandi- 
navia, we ought not to overlook the elements of strong party 
feeling already existing in Scandinavia. Here is precisely the 
place where Russia may be expected to insinuate the wedge of 
dissension, and convert the bond of union into the fretting 
ligature of jealousy. 

But whatever view we take of the Scandinavian question, we 
must include in it a choice of evils. Russia is there, and will do 
her worst to damage the fairest plans. She is exerting gigantic 
power to render her Baltic coast impregnable at all points, 
Though we may control her in summer with our fleets, in winter 
she can march her myriads across the Sound on the ice, as she 
did in 1809, to the Swedish coast, and as Scandinavian 
sovereigns have done frequently from Sweden to Denmark, or 
the contrary. After all, the effectual guarantees of friendly 
relations with the Scandinavian nations exist in our commercial 
relations. ‘These, as inestimable to them as to us, are the 
influences which will bind us together, and prevent, more than 
protocols or treaties, the mischievous influences of Russia. A 
powerful Scandinavia is the most vital of questions for the 
West of Europe, and especially for England; as an inviolable 
Turkey is for the East ; and the public should never rest till that 
is established on the soundest basis. As a step towards this, 
the most satisfactory thing, perhaps, which the present war 
has produced, is the defensive treaty negotiated by France and 
England with Sweden—a country which can furnish, on occa 
sion, 130,000 soldiers. By this we have stopped the progress of 
Russia to the west of the Baltic, and we ought never to give 
back the Aland Isles to Russia. ‘True, they were made over to 
Russia as part equivalent for Norway, though Norway never be: 
longed to Russia; but having retaken them in war, we have al 
undoubted right to deal with them on the principle of uti possi 
detis ; and we ought to deal with them so as best to strengthen 
Sweden and maintain the freedom of the Baltic. With the 
Aland Isles commanding the very capital of Sweden, Russia 
may, at any moment, notwithstanding every pledge not to fortify 
those isles, not only seriously menace Sweden, but shut up the 
Gulf of Bothnia, — 

They who flatter themselves that by the present war we have 
put a stop to the aggressive career of Russia, can have read little 
of her history. She pauses now because she is playing a losing 
game, and foresees that another campaign must make that game 
ruinous. She pauses because she wants railways, and she frankly 
avows it, that she may be able to bring her troops across her vast 
surface to any point in a few days, and that, during the peace which 
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shall follow, be it longer or shorter, she may fortify every part of 
her coasts with tenfold strength. We hear what she is doing 
at this moment at Cronstadt,—putting down a triple row of piles 
entirely across the Gulf of Finland, six miles from Cronstadt, and 
twelve miles in length. At this work she has 30,000 men em- 
ployed, and hopes, if the ice last, to finish it this year. Few 
openings are to be left in the row of piles, and these can be closed 
at will, and thus she boasts that there her steam navy, already 
consisting of eighteen ships of the line and frigates, fourteen cor- 
vettes, and seventy gun-boats, shall ride in defiance of the world’s 
navies. These are such ominous prospects for Sweden that she 
is also preparing to fortify the port of Stockholm. 

Let Russia, then, complete her railways. Let her be able to 
bring down in a few days her countless hordes from Tartary, 
Siberia, and the very borders of China; let her once possess 
Denmark, command Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen, the 
Eyder, the Weser, and the Elbe, backed and supported by sym- 
pathizing Prussia, and lesser German States ; and Europe will be 
prostrated at her feet. This may appear, as M. Thiers has re- 
marked, a chimerical idea, but everything in the history of Russia 
for the last hundred years warrants us in believing with him that 
it may become a terrible reality ; and we contend that every pos- 
sible exertion should be made at this important crisis, to guard 
against such a contingency. For this, it is not enough that we have 
made a defensive alliance with Sweden ; we ought on no account 
to give back the Aland Isles, and it should be made a sine qué 
non that Russia should renounce the claims ceded to her in the 
Protocol of Warsaw, and confirmed in the treaty of 1852, on Den- 
mark and the Duchies. 

The negotiations now pending, with a view to the abolition of 
the Sound Dues, and the grant of a specific sum from the different 
nations of Europe and America in lieu of them, if successfully 
carried out, will remove oue important item of Russian influence 
and intimidation, and be a decided step in the progress of Den- 
mark towards increased strength and independence. 
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N interesting work might be written on the relics of Puri- 
tanism. It would be curious to trace, as far as it were 
possible, the thousand ways in which that wonderful burst of 
national thought has left its impress on our habits, our pre- 
judices, and our manners. We are not exactly Puritans in 
these days, and are divided by many intervening barriers from 
the times of sincere religious conviction and honest enthusiasm. 
But men so strong, so zealous, and so high-minded as the 
Puritans were, do not work in vain; and all that is most pecu- 
liar in the English character-—its truthfulness, its force, and its 
melancholy, though ultimately derived from much more remote 
sources, became crystallized in the Puritan type, and _ has 
retained the form then assumed even to the present time. We 
often hear the Puritans called bigoted and narrow-minded, but 
fail to estimate how much is included in this censure. Puri- 
tanism was unsuccessful because it attempted to compress 
within the limits of a narrow creed the wide and varied life of 
man. And yet what was this creed but that which is termed 
the great Protestant creed, and which is proclaimed at Bible 
meetings as infallible? The Puritans took Old and New 
Testament together, they moulded the writings of fifteen hun- 
dred years into a strange and seemingly consistent whole, and 
flinging themselves back into the spirit of the Jewish world, 
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tried in sad and sober earnest to make this earth the home of 
the saints. To them the Bible was a terrible reality, some- 
thing not to be commented on and explained away, but an 
oracle of living truth, and of a truth equal in degree and in 
kind throughout. To us a theocracy is but one species of 
government: we speak of it as we speak of a Greek tyranny ; 
we think it perhaps a sublime notion, or perhaps a foolish, 
because, in modern times, an impossible one. But to the war- 
riors of Naseby and Edgehill, and to those who sent them there, 
it seemed as possible and as desirable as it could ever have 
done to Joshua or to Samuel. That a Jewish theocracy has 
been tried once for all in Christian Europe, and has been 
found inadequate and out of date, is a fact which thousands in 
England might lay profitably to heart. But men cling blindly 
to the skirts of the past, and long after life and spirit have fled, 
love to deck themselves in the garments of the dead. 

For the endeavour they made, and the manner in which they 
made it, for the insight they attained into some of the deepest 
of man’s relations to the unseen world, and for the lessons they 
have left us, we owe a debt to the Puritans which ought to 
make us always mention them with respect and admiration. 
But they gave us an inheritance of evil as well as good; and, 
although the good greatly preponderated, yet some of the evil 
they caused was sufficiently serious. They infected English 
society with a vague and unmeaning gloom. Not to be happy 
became through them a part of the English character. “ Le 
fond du caractére Anglais,” says a recent French writer, “ ¢’est 
le manque de bonheur.” And when we calculate not only the 
negative but the positive effects of this want of happiness, we 
may begin to see what is the price the world pays for the mis- 
takes of its great men. It is not only that hours on hours of 
innocent enjoyment have been lost by generation after genera- 
tion, but that a compensation has been sought in the poisonous 
excitement of money-getting. They laid a burden on English 
society which it has never been able to shake off, and this is the 
ground of the general complaint we may urge against them; 
but there was also a particular and definite injury which they 
inflicted on us and on our fathers: they invented the sin of 
Sabbath-breaking. They called a thing wrong, and persuaded 
others to treat a thing as wrong, which had been held to be 
right through the long ages of Christian antiquity, and is still 
held to be right throughout the whole of continental Europe. 
They proved it was wrong by arguments which would be ludi- 
crous if they had not been so successful. However weak their 
logic may have been, the fact remains that they succeeded. 
They invented the sin, and they established it; they raised a 
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new external standard by which men have ever since gone on 
judging each other’s grapes and figs; they have ruined thou- 
sands who have been thrown into despair by being told they 
have committed this sin, and embittered the lives of thousands 
more who are not quite sure they have avoided it. They in- 
vented the sin of Sabbath-breaking as certainly and as effec- 
tually as the priests of Egypt and India invented the sin of 
killing a cow. It is frightful to think how much these sins of 
human invention have cost mankind, and how much the world 
has suffered even from men as honest as the Puritans. 

It is easy to understand that those who have felt the tyranny 
which the invention and establishment of this sin have imposed 
on the inhabitants of Great Britain, should have been anxious 
to meet their adversaries on their own ground, and have been 
willing to test the Sabbath controversy by an appeal to Scrip- 
ture. Text was set against text, and deduction against deduc- 
tion. Even here the Sabbatarians have really had no means 
of making a plausible case ; they have had passages enough to 
adduce, as any one may have who asserts any proposition 
whatever relating to the conduct of human life: but it has been 
found practically impossible for them to maintain an argument 
throughout, without constantly shifting their premises. Still, 
all attentive readers of the polemical writings which have been 
poured forth in such abundance on this painful subject, must 
perceive that no real issue can be arrived at by these parades 
of conflicting texts. Before we permit selections made at 
random from the Jewish law to be made stumbling-blocks in 
our path, we must ask what the Jewish law has to do with us, 
and how the writers of the Jewish canonical books came to write 
what they did? If we are referred to the second chapter of 
Genesis, in which God is said to have rested after the labours 
of creation, we must make up our minds whence was derived the 
shape assumed by the Mosaic cosmogony, before we attach much 
importance to one of its details. The only satisfactory way of 
treating the matter is, in our opinion, to treat it historically. 
If the victim of a Scotch Sunday could but know the history 
of the day on which he suffers, he would at any rate start with 
something like a conviction as to his future duty. Rejecting 
all. form of controversy, let us attempt to state what has been 
the real chain of facts by which men have come to keep, and 
to make others keep, the Christian day of rest as Mahometans 
keep the fastof Ramadan. Alas! even this parallel is imperfect. 
When the evening gun sounds, the Mahometan is set at liberty, 
he may eat and drink and be merry; but when our Sunday is 
over, it is Monday morning, and the poor man has to begin 
again his week of grinding toil. 
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We will attempt to give a slight sketch of what seems to us 
the probable history of the Sabbath. Without such an historical 
outline, it is impossible to approach the Sunday question satis- 
factorily. But we feel how brief and incomplete such a sketch 
must necessarily be. To do justice to the subject, would 
require a volume. Fortunately, those who wish to go fully into 
this history and the debateable points connected with it, may 
find all they need in the excellent works of Sir William Dom- 
ville and Mr. Cox, specified at the head of our article. They 
are both learned, wise, and tolerably exhaustive. The work 
of Mr. Cox is especially valuable, although its whimsical 
arrangement and the extraordinary assortment of its contents, 
will rather baffle the hasty inquirer. Our readers may also be 
glad to be referred to a very elaborate article on Septenary 
Institutions, which appeared in the former series of this 
Review.* We have borrowed so freely from all these 
sources, that it is impossible to do more than make a general 
acknowledgment. 

In the dawn of Mythology, we find the attention of mankind 
absorbed in the contemplation of thé phenomena of day and 
night. The observer watched the dreadful gloom depart, and 
the glorious and cheering light return, with a feeling so intense, 
that when he embodied it in language, there seemed no bound 
to the imagery he could fitly employ. The key-note of all the 
most ancient poetry in the world is the rapture caused by the 
return of the sun. Those early poets could not trust the 
inductive reasoning that might have assured them that what had 
happened so invariably would happen always. Day after day 
the ruddy light in the grey east took a burden from their 
hearts. Gradually this sense of insecurity passed away, and 
they began to count longer spaces of time. The moon supplied 
the basis of their calendar, her revolution being short enough 
to remember, and yet long enough to mark off a considerable 
number of passing days. Then the period of the moon’s 
revolution was itself broken up; and for convenience, time was 
calculated by the length of the fractional parts. The exact 
plan of division varied in different countries; throughout the 
greater portion of the East, the whole time was divided into 
four equal parts of seven days, corresponding with tolerable 
exactitude to the several periods during which the moon passed 
through its four quarters. There is no trace whatever in 
history of the division of time into weeks having been 
universal ; but it is certainly the most natural, because it is 
based upon observation of the obvious changes in the appear- 
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ance of the luminary itself. The Greeks, however, divided the 
whole into three parts, not looking to the apparent configuration 
of the moon, but only generally noting the stage to which it 
had arrived. The Chinese and Aztecs employed a division 
into six weeks of five days each, not from any observation of 
the heavens, but apparently because they found the division 
convenient. In the monthly calendar, certain days were 
naturally observed with peculiar solemnity. The seventh day 
of the month was held sacred in Greece as the birthday of 
Apollo, evidently because the seventh day was the day on which 
the moon attained the shape of a perfect crescent. Still more, 
when the calculation was by periods of seven days, would the 
day which at once marked the end of a period among men, and 
the attainment of a particular phase by the heavenly body, be 
held in honour. The very object of the division into weeks 
was that human things might revolve with a certain regularity, 
and it was at any rate in accordance with the purposes and 
origin of the hebdomadal institution, that the seventh day 
should bring with it solemnities both of religious rejoicing and 
of public assemblies. 

At the time when Moses led his people out of Egypt, the 
institution of weeks had been long familiar to most of the 
nations, perhaps to all with which the Jews had intercourse, 
and the seventh day had become in some way or other a 
marked day, and the number seven itself a mystical or sacred 
number. To us it seems an inevitable inference that the 
Mosaic cosmogony owed its arrangement to the current divi- 
sion of time. No one can pretend to think that the first chap- 
ter of Genesis gives an account of the creation which, if 
taken literally, is a true account. Dishonest but pious men 
attempt to get rid of the difficulty, by saying that the words of 
the author have a real meaning very different from what the 
author intended them to have; that when it is said that God 
worked for a day, it is meant that He worked during long and 
indefinite periods of time ; and that when it is said He rested, 
it is meant that He did not rest. Honest and pious men say 
that the accuracy of a cosmogonical narrative has nothing to 
do with a spiritual religion ; but, if Moses wrote this narrative 
according to the light of the time in which he lived, it is not to 
be supposed that he drew upon pure fancy for his materials. 
There was sure to be some guiding conception by which he 
shaped the thoughts which the wonders of the physical world 
awakened. He had to tell his people how God worked, and 
he could draw no picture of work that was not modelled 
according to the work of man. God, it seemed to him, 
would work like man for six days, and, like man, would make 
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a day of rejoicing on the seventh. We are apt to mix up the 
conceptions of later times so intimately with those of the ear- 
liest times, that we are hardly aware how exceedingly anthro- 
pomorphic the language of the Pentateuch really is. It is said 
in the Book of Exodus (xxxi. 17), that after the creation God 
refreshed himself, or, as the Hebrew literally means, “ took 
breath.” As man worked for six days, and then, exhausted 
by his labour, rested and rejoiced on the seventh, so did God. 
All ancient nations looked for a cosmogonical system as part 
of their religious records, because the question that pressed on 
the men of the early world was, how they had come there— 
not, as in later times, where they were going. But when once 
a solution had been furnished by some poet or shaper of 
floating traditions, and when the narrative had, like that of 
Moses, been based on the analogy of a familiar institution, 
nothing could be more natural than that the cosmogonical 
story should re-act upon the institution, and invest it with a 
new character of peculiar sanctity. The seventh-day rest had 
suggested the notion of God’s resting, and then the children of 
Israel were told to rest on the seventh day because God had 
hallowed it. 

The analogy afforded by the rite of circumcision may serve 
to explain the next step in the history of the Sabbath. We 
know that circumcision was a custom widely spread through 
eastern nations, and yet it is spoken of as peculiar to the Jews. 
It was the sign by which Abraham and his seed were marked 
off to be a chosen people. To us it seems hard to understand 
how a custom can have a new commencement, because we are 
far from a time when religious feeling was creative ; but to the 
early Jews it would have seemed quite natural that the old 
should become new, by having a new set of associations 
grouped around it. The Sabbath day had a new beginning 
during the wanderings of the children of Israel, and a new 
reason was attached to its observation. To the Fourth Com- 
mandment there is appended, in Exodus, as a reason for keep- 
ing the seventh day holy, the statement that God rested on 
that day, and hallowed it; but in Deuteronomy the reason 
for the observance is quite different. There the Jew is 
reminded that he had been a servant in the land of Egypt, and 
had been brought out thence, and is told that it is in remem- 
brance of that great mercy that he is to keep the Sabbath day. In 
the Book of Exodus, before the Fourth Commandment is pro- 
mulgated, the people are led to observe the Sabbath by the 
manna ceasing to fall on that day, and they are represented as 
being puzzled at this phenomenon, and not comprehending 
the reason given by Moses, who tells them that this is a day 
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specially holy to the Lord. It is very difficult to give anything 
like exact historical facts from the books of the Pentateuch, 
because these books, as we have them, are a compilation made 
at avery late date of the Jewish era. But we cannot doubt 
that, at the time of the declaration of the Mosaic law, there was 
a new beginning given to the Sabbath, that precise enactments 
were then laid down for its observance, and that it was kept as 
a weekly feast of thanksgiving for the mercies which had given 
the Jews an independent national existence. 

The mode by which the Sabbath day was to be kept holy 
was to maintain a perfect rest. No servants were to be 
employed in labour, no animals to be used, no fire to be lit ; it 
was to be a day of absolute physical inaction. The duty ofa 
Jew on the Sabbath was to do nothing. He had to go through 
no peculiar religious rites; the only distinction that marked, 
on the Sabbath, the service of the Tabernacle or the Temple, 
was that on that day two lambs were offered instead of one. 
Nor was the rest to be taken because the tired labourer required 
rest, but because inaction was the highest tribute that could be 
paid to the solemnity of the day. It was no part of the Sab- 
bath duty to pray or to meditate: the mental feelings that the 
day was to awaken were not those of aspiration, contrition, or 
love, but those of rejoicing and thanksgiving. To keep a day 
holy, to show gratitude, by doing nothing, is a notion so alien 
to western habits, so congenial to eastern, that we can hardly 
expect any but an Oriental to entertain it. With our restless 
thoughts and restless manners, we cannot understand how men 
who did nothing could get through their twenty-four hours. 
Amusements were not prohibited nor recommended, for the 
simple reason that, in the days of Moses, the Jew had no 
amusements. The notion of the Sabbath would not, however, 
preclude, it would rather encourage, festivals and friendly ga- 
therings. And in later times, at least, the Jews appear to have 
frequently infringed the commandment against work, and to 
have devoted the day to secular pursuits. The prophets con- 
stantly urge the necessity of greater strictness, and it may be 
observed that by the time they preached to Israel a higher 
point of morality had been attained, and the Sabbath was 
required to be spent in cultivating a religious frame of mind. 
After the return from the Captivity, the Sabbath afforded an 
excellent field for the casuistry of the rabbis, and they exer- 
cised much ingenuity in deciding nice points, where the exi- 
gencies of human life conflicted with the rigidity of Sabbaiical 
rules. When Christ came to sweep away the formalism of the 
Mosaic law, and to fulfil it only where it contained the germs 
of spiritual liberty, there was no subject on which he attacked 
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the current opinions of the day more decidedly or more expli- 
citly than this of the Sabbath day. Under his teaching the 
institution assumed a new aspect, and the Jews were invited to 
understand that the Sabbath was made for man. 

The new Church formed under the guidance of the Apostles 
was composed at first exclusively of Jews, and there can be no 
doubt that its members acted as all Jews did, and observed the 
Sabbath as they observed the rite of circumcision. When the 
Gentiles were admitted into the fold, the question was earnestly 
debated how far the Jewish law was obligatory on them. The 
comprehensive wisdom of St. Paul decided that the Jewish 
law was entirely abrogated, not only for the Gentile but for the 
Jew, and this opinion was adopted by the Church. We might 
have thought that no body of Christians who received the 
Epistle to the Romans as the genuine production of an inspired 
author, could have had any further doubt as toa point on which 
the teaching of that Epistle is soexplicit. St. Paul there leaves 
it expressly to the conscience of the individual, whether he will 
observe one day more than another. If words can mean any- 
thing, the words he employs (Rom. xiv. 5,6) must mean that 
there is no moral and no positive obligation to observe one day 
more than another. To the Christian all days were hallowed ; 
work was as much sanctified as rest, rejoicing with others as per- 
petual a duty, as weeping with them. If, however, any individual, 
or any collection of individuals, made a point of observing a par- 
ticular day more than others, St. Paul as fully permitted them 
to do it, as he forbad their enforcing it on their neighbours. 
We think that the evidence that the Apostolic Church did 
observe the first day of the week with peculiar respect as com- 
memorating the resurrection of Christ, is too strong to per- 
mit much doubt. We know, at any rate, that the day was 
observed in the age little removed from the era of the Apostles, 
and we also know in what spirit it was observed. The works 
of Justin Martyr, who wrote about the middle of the second 
century, contain two passages which we will quote, as they are 
short and very instructive :— 


“On the day called Dies Solis, there is a meeting in one place of all 
the Christians who live either in the towns or in the country ; and the 
memoirs of the Apostles, or the writings of the Prophets, are read to 
them as long as is suitable. When the reader stops, the president 
pronounces an admonition, and exhorts to the imitation of those noble 
examples, after which we all arise and pray.” — 


By these religious meetings the day was distinguished, not 
by anything else ; not by refraining from work or amusement 
during the portion of the day which these meetings did not 
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occupy. There was no imitation of the Jewish Sabbath. A 
Jew named Trypho made it a matter of reproach that the 
Christians had no Sabbath, and Justin thus replied :-— 


“The new law will have you keep a perpetual Sabbath. You, when 
you have passed a day in idleness, think you are religious. The Lord 
our God is not pleased with such things as these. If any one be guilty 
of perjury or fraud, let him reform; if he be an adulterer, let him 
repent ; and he will then have kept the kind of Sabbath truly pleasing 
to God. You see that the elements are never idle, and keep no Sabbath. 
There was no need of the observance of Sabbaths before Moses, neither 
now is there any need of them after Jesus Christ.” 


These two passages show, as clearly as any passages could 
show, the position which the first day of the week held in the life 
of the early church. And although in too many particulars the 
Christian Church relapsed into Judaical formalism, yet it was 
very long before any Christian or sect of Christians proposed 
to make a Jewish Sabbath obligatory on the faithful. To have 
done so would have seemed a dangerous heresy, incompatible 
with the true theory of Christian life. The baptized and 
regenerate followers of Jesus thought all their days equally 
hallowed, and pursued necessary work and necessary recreation 
indifferently on one day as on another. But the whole year 
was gradually marked out by the distinctions of the saintly 
calendar; Easter Sunday and Good Friday were the two great 
days of memorial solemnity ; and in every week a remembrance 
of Easter was kept on the first, and a remembrance of Good 
Friday on the sixth day of the week. For the remaining days 
the roll of apostles and martyrs supplied abundant associations. 
While Christian life was fresh and Christian love warm, nothing 
could be more in accordance with the spirit of Christianity than 
this distribution of the year, and the conception of the relation 
of man to time which it involved. But every positive institu- 
tion carries in it the seeds of decay, and formalism always finds 
a ready field in the rites of religion. Long before the Refor- 
mation, the calendar had ceased to correspond with the real 
life of Western Europe; there were many thoughts and many 
occupations held lawful, or at any rate entertained and followed, 
which did not exactly square with the theory of life which was 
embodied in the calendar. It was not that men were exactly 
worse, or that they saw anything to object to in the festivals 
and fasts of the Church, but they had a consciousness that such 
observances were out of date. Why do not the laity of the 
English Church observe Lent in the present day? The Church 
prescribes it; reason teaches that a month’s withdrawal from 
society, a season of humiliation, are more than ever wanted 
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amid the bustle and the pride of modern times. But even 
religious laymen decline to observe Lent, because they see that 
it is impossible to observe it in a real and genuine way ; that 
they cannot fast forty days, because during thirty-five of these 
they must work, and that practically when the observance is 
attempted, it degenerates into a snare for timid consciences, 
and gives an opening for the most miserable casuistry. The 
Reformers treated the question of the Church Calendar much 
in the same way. They felt the impulses of a new life, a new 
moving power with which the calendar did not harmonize. 
They fell back on the teaching of St. Paul; to the Lord they 
did not observe the days hitherto celebrated as sacred. They 
retained the institution of the Lord’s day, because they knew 
that man required periodical intervals of rest and recreation, 
and stated occasions of joining in religious rites and receiving 
religious instruction. But,even in the days of Luther and Calvin, 
men, ignorant alike of Jewish and Christian history, began to 
vex themselves and others with doubts whether the Jewish 
Sabbath ought not to be observed by Christians. The founders 
of the Churches of Germany and Gerieva spoke out at once, 
earnestly, decidedly, with a true instinctive sense of the bond- 
age threatening the Protestant world. Their voice prevailed 
throughout the continent; but unhappily it did not penetrate 
Great Britain. We think it worth while to quote two often- 
quoted passages from the works of Luther and Calvin, that 
English Sabbatarians may have one more opportunity of seeing 
how directly they fly in the face of teachers whom they profess 
to revere so devoutly :— 


“As for the Sabbath,” says Luther, “there is no necessity for its 
observance; and if we do observe it, the reason ought to be, not 
because Moses commanded it, but because nature likewise teaches us 
to give ourselves, from time to time, a day’s rest, in order that man 
and beast may recruit their strength, and that we may go and hear the 
word of God preached.”’— Werke, ii. 16. 


Calvin having pointed out that the Christian, although free, 
will find it convenient to pray and rest at stated times, goes on 
to say— 


“Tn this way we get rid of the trifling of the false prophets, who in 
later times instilled Jewish ideas into the people, alleging that nothing 
was abrogated but what was ceremonial in the Commandment (this 
they term, in their language, the taxation of the seventh day) while 
the moral part remains, viz., the observance of one day in seven. But 
this is nothing else than to insult the Jews, by changing the day, and 
yet mentally attributing to it the same sanctity, thus retaining the 
same typical distinction of days as had place among the Jews. And of 
4 truth we see what profit they have made by such a doctrine. Those 
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who cling to their constitutions go thrice as far as the Jews in the 
gross and carnal superstition of Sabbatism.’’* 


It is clear, we think, that the Puritan Sabbath took its rise in 
the study of the Old Testament prevalent at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. But it was impossible that the Vulgate 
should have been long studied and the Decalogue repeated as 
a summary of duty, without persons being found from time to 
time who mixed up Jewish with Christian notions. Almost as 
soon as Christianity became the established religion of the 
Roman Empire, the arm of the secular power was called in to 
enforce the observance of the Lord’s day. There was no at- 
tempt made to imitate the Jewish Sabbath, but there is un- 
doubtedly a wide difference of feeling between the spirit which 
led St. Paul to leave the matter entirely to the conscience of 
each individual, and that which induced the promulgation of 
the imperial edicts. Constantine ordered that on the first day 
of the week all town occupations should cease, but that agri- 
cultural labours should be carried on (Cod. iii., 12, 3); anda 
century and a half later, Leo, in addition, forbad the exhibition 
on that day of theatrical and other spectacles. St. Augustine 
is, as far as we know, the first of the great writers of Christen- 
dom in whose writings there is a distinct trace of Sabbata- 
rianism. He hints, but does not state explicitly, that the 
transference of the obligation to keep a Sabbath from the 
seventh to the first day had already become a part of the 
teaching of the Church, and he himself entreats his fellov- 
Christians to keep the Lord’s day, “as the ancients were 
commanded to keep the Sabbath” (Aug. Op. x. 397). The 
Council of Laodicea stated that the observance of the Lord’s 
day was of Divine appointment, and commanded that there 
should be on it a suspension of temporal employments and 
pursuits. The Schoolmen, beginning with Thomas Aquinas, 
taught that the Fourth Commandment was ceremonial in so far 
as it prescribed the observance of the seventh day, but moral 
in so far asit prescribed the observance of some particular day. 
And Tostatus, an eminent Spanish canonist of the fifteenth 
century, decides in his Commentary on Exodust that “to travel 
on holy days, in which Sunday is included, to read even theo 
logical books, to play for one’s amusement on musical instru: 
ments, to write letters on ordinary business, are unlawful.” There 
certainly was a growing tendency in the writers of the Romish 
Church to desire that not only the Lord’s day but all Christian 





; * Calvin’s “ Institutes,” ii. 8, 34. 
+ We are indebted for this quotation to a learned article, headed Extreme 
Meet, which appeared in Zhe Saturday Review of March 1, 1856. 
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holydays should be kept like Jewish Sabbaths: and possibly 
this feeling might have extended much further, if it had not been 
checked by the reaction springing from the Puritan movement. 
But we are not aware that it actually modified the habits or 
coloured the popular opinions of Catholic countries: still less 
can we account for the Puritan Sabbath by the writings of the 
Schoolmen. The Puritans found their Sabbath in the Old 
Testament. Even in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, 
Erasmus (Ep. 207) observed with regret the tendency towards 
Judaism awakened and fostered by the study of Hebrew litera- 
ture under the auspices of Reuchlin, and had foretold the dan- 
gerous consequences to Christian liberty that might result from 
it What could be more natural than that the study of the Old 
Testament should powerfully affect the minds of men to whom 
the contrast between the Canonical Scriptures and Judaism, 
was the one all-important discovery of their lives and of the age 
they lived in. Especially where there was no education, no 
critical power, no extensive knowledge of the succession of 
great historical events, it cannot be wondered that men who 
thought the whole Bible literally inspired should cling to the 
doctrine of the Old Testament as peculiarly congenial to their 
manners and their moral tastes. ‘l'o the educated of the present 
day the Old Testament has long settled into its proper place as 
apart of universal history, a prelude to Christianity. But give 
the rude and ignorant the Bible as a whole, with all its parts 
of co-ordinate and co-existent authority, and what are they to 
make of it? Why should they refrain from seizing on the por- 
tions most adapted to their taste? A Chinese or a South Sea 
Islander, on opening the volume he is commanded to read, finds 
the Almighty represented as enjoining a human sacrifice, or com- 
manding a prophet tocommitadultery, and finds all the early saints 
indulging freely in polygamy. Even in the nineteenth century, 
and in Christian countries, Mormonism, avowedly based on the 
Old Testament, has grown and flourished. The higher classes 
and the men of learning resisted the Puritanism of Great Britain: 
itwas a purely popular movement, and received its impulse 
tom the uninstructed study of the Old Testament. 

In Scotland the observance of a Jewish Sabbath was not of 
home growth. Knox, like the Geneva divines, while rejecting 
the keeping of holy days, retained the use of Sunday as a day 
appropriated to religious exercises and rest; but he does not 
appear to have prohibited recreation, or to have confused 
Sunday with the Sabbath. The doctrine of the Sabbath 
was imported from England about the close of the sixteenth 
century, and, as the rigour of Scotch Puritanism had by that 
tine greatly increased, an innovation which was so much akin 
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to the Puritan spirit found a ready acceptance north of the 
Tweed. The different bodies of spiritual governors imme- 
diately set to work, driving people to church, fining them, 
imprisoning them, and bewildering them with petty regula- 
tions, until, finally, they had cut off all liberty of action. 
Several collections of the ordinances of the Kirk Sessions have 
been published recently, and there we have the whole record 
of this mournful but ludicrous history.* There are searcely 
any contemporary documents which equally set before us the 
life of the quiet homely citizen of the day, or show more clearly 
under what a frightful spiritual bondage he was gradually fall- 
ing. All games were strictly prohibited. One man is “ set at 
the pillars” for playing at bowls on the Sabbath ; another is fined 
twenty shillings for playing atfootball. Salmon fishers gave espe- 
cial trouble ; some resolute sportsmen even bade defiance to the 
elders of the Kirk, and fished in spite of them. But, generally, 
their tyranny was only too successful. We read of an unfor- 
tunate widow having to pay eight marks “ for having spits and 
roasts at the fire in time of sermon.” Even peaceful exer 
cise and walking in the fresh air was rigorously put down. 
“‘ Vaging” in the streets, or a stroll to Castlehill, was punished 
with imprisonment. An unhappy sinner named David Dugall 
was censured for “ going to Cramond on the Lord’s day mor- 
ing with shoes,” and was obliged to find surety against a repe- 
tition of the offence. The magistrates and their spiritual rulers 
were to see that the ordinances of the Sessions were executed, 
and it was directed that they “shall go up and down the streets 
upon the Lord’s day, after the afternoon sermon, and cause 
take particular notice of such as shall be found foorth of their 
houses, vaging upon the streets, and cause cite them before the 
session, to be rebuked and censured.” The climax of folly 
and tyranny was, perhaps, reached by the Edinburgh Sessions, 
who ordered, April 5, 1658, that “the magistrates is to cause 
some English soldiers goe along the streets, and those outparts 
above written, both before sermon and after sermon, and lay 
hold both upon young and old whom they find out of theit 
houses or out of church.” 

In England also a considerable period elapsed between the 
Reformation and the institution of a Judaical Sabbath. Cram 
mer taught, as explicitly as Luther and Calvin, that “we Chris 
tian men are not bound to the commandments of Moses’ lav 
concerning differences of times, days, and meats ;” and in his 
Visitation Articles he required the clergy to teach the people 





* See Mr. Cox’s “Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties,” pp. 306—310, am 
the authorities there quoted. 
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that they would grievously offend God if they abstained from 
working on Sundays in harvest-time; and by a statute of 
Edward VI. (5 & 6, c. 3), in the preamble of which it is recited 
that the observance of all religious festivals is left in the dis- 
cretion of the Church, all persons are allowed, in case of need, 
to work, ride, or follow their calling on the Lord’s day. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, plays were performed on Sunday at 
Court,* and Strype tells us that Aylmer, made Bishop of 
London in 1576, used to play at bowls on the Lord’s day.t 
But the Puritans became strong enough, towards the end of 
the century, to make their wishes respected, even by Elizabeth. 
In 1581 the magistrates obtained from the Privy Council a 
prohibition against the acting of plays and interludes within 
the liberties of the City. Immediately after his accession, 
James I. issued a proclamation against indulgence, on Sundays, 
in unlawful exercises and pastimes, such as bull-baiting and 
bear-baiting. Subsequently he attempted to make a stand 
against Puritan asceticism, and in 1618 published the cele- 
brated “ Book of Sports,’ in which, he declared it to be 
his pleasure that the people should not be debarred, after 
morning service on Sunday, from such recreations as dancing, 
archery, leaping, May games, and morrice-dances. In the 
early part of the reign of Charles I. an Act was passed, to the 
same effect as the proclamation of James [., against unlawful 
recreations, and another prohibiting carriers from travelling on 
Sundays. Charles I., like his father, tried to make a subse- 
quent stand against Puritanism, and in 1633 revived the “ Book 
of Sports ;” but Puritanism was not to be put down by a king 
giving his subjects leave to dance; it soon had its own way, 
and laid down Sabbath regulations almost as tyrannous and 
foolish as those which had proceeded from the Kirk Sessions 
of Scotland. Even after the Restoration, and after that pattern 
of pious abstinence, Charles II., had reigned for a quarter of a 
century, the feeling of the country was still so substantially Puri- 
tan, that the Lord’s Day Act was passed which still regulates the 
English Sunday. By this Act every one pursuing his ordinary 
calling on Sunday is liable to a fine of five shillings, or, in default 
of payment, to be put in the stocks. Subsequent legislation 
has done little to add to or vary this statute. A few Acts have 
been passed to exempt particular trades from its provisions, 
and a statute prohibits the opening on Sunday of places 
of amusement and of public debate. During the eighteenth 
century, the Act of Charles II. received its construction 





* Disraeli’s “ Miscell. Lit.,” p. 345. 
+ Strype’s “ Hist. Coll.,” Bp. Aylmer, p. 216. 
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from the Courts of Law, and the construction they gave 
was on the whole a liberal one. In the latter half of the 
century, general religious laxity had induced a very careless 
observance of Sunday, and fresh attempts were made to pro- 
cure parliamentary enactments for enforcing it rigidly. In 
1794 and 1795 two bills for the purpose were brought into the 
House of Commons, but without success. How lax Sunday 
observance then was may be judged by the speech of a sup- 
porter of the second Bill, who said that “in the present year 
the building of great edifices is carried on openly, and in defi- 
ance of decency, on Sunday.* Fear of the French Revolution, 
the institution of Sunday-schools, and the influence of the 
Evangelical party, combined to make the observance of the 
Sunday more strict in recent years; and modern Puritanism 
was at one period so strong, thatit nearly procured the success 
of Sir Andrew Agnew’s stringent Sabbath Bill of 1837. The 
first reading was carried by a majority of 146, and the second by 
a majority of 44. Public agitation and the prospect of a disso- 
lution, which the state of the King’s health rendered probable, 
made the House of Commons as afraid of their constituents as 
they have shown themselves in 1856. Fortunately, the bill could 
not be carried through all its stages before the King died. 
Parliament was dissolved, and Sir Andrew Agnew lost his seat. 

Such is the outline of the history of the Sabbath. And 
now, let us ask, how, at the present time, Sunday is actually 
observed in Scotland and in England? Of the Scotch Sab- 
bath it is scarcely possible to speak with the moderation due 
to any custom obtaining in a nation which possesses so many 
claims to respect, and which displays so many signs of real 
religious life. The Scotch Sunday is one of the most mournful 
sights to be seen by any one who has learnt from the writings 
of St. Paul the doctrine of Christian liberty. Ignorant fana- 
ticism has made the Scotch more Judaical than the Jews, and 
their casuistry more miserable than that of the Talmudists. 
Even the Puritans, who issued their edicts against men taking 
a quiet stroll on Sunday through city streets and country lanes, 
could hardly have believed that their descendants two centuries 
later would actually draw down the blinds on Sunday lest their 
eyes should wander abroad and admire the glory of the handi- 
work of God. In the nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
in a country where the Gospel has been preached by men who 
have freely bled for its sake; in a country which has produced 
rational beings like Adam Smith and Sir Walter Scott; it is 
actually thought a satisfactory homage to God, for men on one 





* Knight’s “Hist. of Eng.” vol. iii. p. 588. 
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day in the week to draw down the blinds of their windows, and 
look in each other’s mournful countenances. If Mungo Park 
had discovered an African tribe that did this, what lamenta- 
tions we should have had over their blindness ; what subscrip- 
tions, and meetings, and schemes for their conversion! We 
do not mean that this is a universal custom, but it is one frequent 
enough to be quoted as a Scotch observance. 
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Ip- The instances of Scotch scrupulousness with regard to the 
sat Bi Sabbath which it is easy to gather within a short time are 
-fi- fF imumerable. We remember to have heard that a minister 
on, # who was to preach in the afternoon service, took an early 
the H dinner with a friend. After the meal was over, he went 
the ff into a garden at the back of the house, and walked up and 
is Bdown, thinking over his discourse. The garden, like most 
ess Beardens in a town, was commanded by the windows of the ad- 
the Bjoining houses. His host watched him in agony for some time, 
|by Band at last entreated him to come in, because the scandal he 
380- Bwould create by being seen walking in a garden would do much 
ble, more harm than his preaching could do good. No wonder 
> aS Bthat in a country where this could happen, poor herring 
uld fishermen are forced to lose two nights a week, for a bit of 
ied. FSunday comes into two nights, and to let their prey go by for 
eat. Bforty-eight hours out of the few days which give them the 
And Bvealth of their year. No wonder that great efforts have been 
ally made in Scotland to stop all railway travelling whatever on 
sab- BSunday. Mr. Cox, whose name deserves to be held in the 
due Hhighest honour by all lovers of rational religion, combated this 
1any Bmonstrous proposal with great earnestness; and, although he 
real Hivas beaten in the particular instance which gave rise to his 
rnful Hhook, he and those who have worked with him have had some 
ings Huccess, and on the main lines communication is open through- 
ana Mut the week. They also managed, by great exertion and per- 
and everance, to start a Sunday steamer on the Clyde: but the outery 
lists. If the clergy was fearful. And what does all this outcry lead to? 

king ft leads, on the one hand, to an external, an unreal observance ; 

anes; Hind on the other, to gross immorality. What is a poor Scotch- 

uries han to do on a day when he has not to labour, but may not go 

thei But and refresh himself in the open air? What he actually does 

andi H to soak himself with whisky. Sunday drunkenness in the 

1 Ta, Barge Scotch towns had reached such a frightful pitch, that, in 

. who 854, the Forbes Mackenzie Act was passed, prohibiting the 

luced ale of all fermented liquors on Sunday. Men have begun to 

it et drunk on Monday and Tuesday instead; and now there 

n on 






¢ hosts of Temperance Societies wishing to prohibit the sale 
f these liquors throughout the week. So it always is. Folly 
rads to foolish legislation: one piece of foolish legislation 
[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVIII.]—New Sentzs, Vol. IX. No. IL GG 
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leads to another, and then follows either a violent reaction or 
profound national degradation. 
Bad as English Sabbatarianism is, it is not so bad as this. 

The Established Church retained too much of the spirit of 
Christian antiquity to permit the full Judaical development of 
Puritanism. We are too apt, in these days, when complaining 
of the little positive good the Church has done, to forget the 
immense negative good it has effected by its toleration, wisdom, 
and moderation. In the teaching of the English Church there 
is not a trace of Sabbatarianism. The Fourth Commandment 
was inserted, together with the rest of the Decalogue, in the 
Communion Service, at a time when the Reformers had no 
reason to suppose that its insertion would be misinterpreted. 
The Catechism is silent on the subject of the Lord’s Day alto- 
gether; and in explaining the duty towards God taught by the 
Ten Commandments, it omits to include the obligation to keep 
the first day of the week holy. This silence has had undoubt- 
edly a considerable effect on English society. Individual 
ministers may inculcate Sabbatarianism ; but they cannot alto- 
gether ignore the silent contradiction of the Liturgy. English 
Sunday-keeping is not what Calvin calls a gross and carnal 
superstition. The upper classes, whatever their theory may be, 
practically keep Sunday much as they would keep a Christian 
holiday. In the country, they read the paper, and dress 
leisurely, go to church, lunch, stroll about their grounds, look 
at their horses and dogs, dine quietly with their family, havea 
little sacred music which sends them to sleep, read a sermon 
to their servants, and go to bed; having passed a day which 
satisfies their consciences, and enables them to go comfortably 
through the arduous duties of the week. In London, the day 
is passed much in the same way, except that the claims 0 
society are a little more attended to. The poor, also, are not 
themselves under the Sabbatarian yoke, although the Judaical 
tenets of their superiors press in an indirect way very hardly 
onthem. The misfortune of the English poor in large town 
is, not that they have substituted the Old Testament for thy 
New, but that they know no more of either Testament th 
they do of the Koran. To get shaved, to have hot meat fom 
dinner, to go to afternoon church in a clean smock, and t 
smoke a pipe with his children playing about him, is the Su 
day ambition of the agricultural labourer. The London poo 
man buys his provisions on Sunday morning, reads his Sunda 
paper, and then goes in a river steamboat or a cheap excursi¢ 
train. Itis the middle class, and especially the lower portion ¢ 
the middle class, that is the stronghold of English Puritanis# 
Its members are principally Dissenters, They have warm rel 
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gious feelings, and they and their ministers are, generally speak- 
ing, exceedingly ignorant. Their theological learning is about on 
a par with that of Cromwell’s Ironsides. They keep Sunday 
not exactly as the Puritans of the Commonwealth kept it, be- 
cause their practice is modified by that of the other classes of 
the society in which they live; but they keep it with a real 
desire to obey the Jewish law. 

Unfortunately, the class of small shopkeepers is, in England, 
the governing class. A few grocers and tailors can make their 
borough member eat his words and deny his opinions, because 
they hold his re-election in their hands. On most questions 
the shopkeeping class does not interfere; but when it does 
interfere, it is sure to be successful. Let any one, who is 
neither a small shopkeeper nor a Member of Parliament, reflect 
seriously on the debate of this Session on the motion for 
opening the British Museum and National Gallery on Sunday, 
and he can hardly fail to see that the true lesson it teaches 
is, that the franchise must be lowered. The wrong kind of 
electors return the wrong kind of legislators. The higher 
class of artisans and of day labourers is, in thought, character, 
habits of reflection, even honesty, far above the class of petty 
shopkeepers ; and if these men had votes, they might do some- 
thing to regenerate the electoral body. Considering, however, 
that power rests where it does, we ought not, perhaps, to affect 
much surprise at the result of the division. But we may well 
be surprised at the speeches made. Lord Stanley’s was an 
admirable speech; but otherwise the House did itself very 
ittle justice. The speakers in opposition to the motion, and 
hlmost every speaker was in opposition, seemed possessed by 

0 leading convictions,—one, that it was the duty of the 
Legislature to keep the people in check by forcing upon them 
pinions, whether true or not, which are calculated to promote 

he cause of order; and the other, that Christianity has no reality 
udependently of positive law. The former is a relic of what 
as once the creed of the whole governing body in the genera- 
ion that was terrified by the French Revolution. The reaction 
troduced by that great shock cost Scotland all that her ministers 

religion once possessed, and it was not very much, of a 

beral, educated, and intelligent spirit: it cost England all 

lat it necessarily costs a country to exist for nearly half a cen- 
Ary in ignorance of political principles, and in blindness to 
litical facts. Religion sank to the level of an art of governing; 

@ when it has once descended to this, it is hard to raise it. 

n the debate we refer to, speaker after speaker opposed what 

ey termed the insertion of the wedge. Opening the National 

allery might be right and proper in itself; but it was getting 
GG2 
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the wedge in. ‘The people would lose the notion, which the 
speakers did not pretend to say was a true one, that Sunday 
was a Divine institution; and if they did, who could tell how 
far the wedge would go? All our institutions would break up; 
there would be no religion, no going to church, no influence of 
the clergy, no distinction between right and wrong.—Do the 
gentlemen who use this language really believe that Christianity 
is a true religion, and especially adapted to the wants of man- 
kind? Ifitis, surely it will make its own way; and its existence 
cannot depend on one set of persons, who think it right to go 
into a gallery on Sunday, being kept out by another set who 
think it abstractedly right that they should go in. 

The sooner we give up the whole system of Anti-Jacobin 
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government the better. The working-classes of our large & , 
towns are not to be dandled and coaxed into being good babies. & 
They know too much, think too much, disbelieve too much. & ¢ 
Any one who glanced over the three columns of the Times filled § 
with the list of petitions presented to the House in opposition fF 4 
to the measure, might have thought popular feeling was strongly § 7 
against it. Really the petitions showed nothing. In the shape § ¢ 
of schools and religious societies there existed a machinery by § g 
which names were easily procured to these petitions, while no # y 
machinery existed for procuring signatures in favour of the § fy 
measure. Even with all the efforts of almost all the Dissenting § p, 
schoolmasters and ministers in the kingdom, and of many & th 
clergymen of the Established Church, the.number of signatures § ch 
was not really great. Lord Stanley stated that they only 9 of 
amounted to about 100,000, a small number compared with § m 
that obtained wherever much interest is taken ; the signatures, for BH dy 
instance, presented in 1837 in favour of the abolition of Church- § a q 
rates amounted to 600,000. More reliable indications of the J am 
real state of, at least, metropolitan feeling on the subject were ff the 
afforded by the proceedings at certain meetings, expressly called J a¢ | 
to advocate the Sabbatarian view. At Kentish Town, a meeting # at 
was convened by the Sunday Rest Association. Lord Shaftes- § the, 
bury was in the chair, and proposed that the proceedings should § han 
commence with prayer. ‘This raised an opposition. Large ff late 
bodies of working men were present, and an amendment nega- Ff ext; 
tiving the Chairman’s proposal was carried, and subsequently 
the meeting pledged itself to promote the opening of public# “‘ 
institutions on Sunday. It is unfair to treat this as an out- ff Sabb 
burst of ungodliness: it was merely a protest against the con-§ ° in 
stant attempt, made both in and out of Parliament, to treat i 
non-electors as having no independent existence, and only re- Poe 
ah 7 we ract 
quiring to be led, managed, and talked to by their superiors. ff 4.4, 





Practically, in the present state of public feeling, and with 
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the present constitution of the electoral body, it is not to be 
expected, perhaps scarcely to be desired, that we should shake 
off at once the yoke of Sabbatarianism. It is necessary that 
the great majority of the nation should first regard Sunday in 
its true light, as a Christian festival. How the festival should 
be kept is a subordinate question ; it is more important that 
we should get rid of the notions of modern Judaism than that 
we should lay down precise rules for Sunday observance. There 
is, however, one day in the year which is kept exactly in the 
spirit in which every Sunday should be kept ;—Christmas-day 
furnishes the model of a festival, observed as a festival should 
be. Religious worship, kindness to the poor, the cementing of 
family ties, cheerful recreation, rest from labour, all find their 
appropriate place in the duties and occupations of the day. 
We wish that there was a Christmas-day in every week ; but 
even the one that we have in the year furnishes the standard 
at which we may aim in our efforts to cast off the Puritan burden. 
And let it not be said that it is a slight thing to effect so much. 
This little change involves the whole. Who ever heard of 
Christmas-day-breaking? The obviousness of the answer sug-. 
gests how completely Jewish the sin of Sabbath-breaking is. 
We must get rid of this from our list of sins. One of the 
favourite common-places of the day is that crime begins in Sab- 
bath-breaking. The dying criminal confesses to his chaplain 
that his errors began in playing on Sunday instead of going to 
church; the terror of the gallows is held up before the minds 
of boys in Sunday sehoois: and really it is quite true that 
men are corrupted and ultimately hung because they have in- 
dulged in recreation on Sunday. They are told they commit 
adeadly sin if they amuse themselves on the Sabbath: they do 
amuse themselves: the burthen of the sin is on their souls, and 
they perish. But at whose door does the sin lie? It lies not 
at their door, for they were too ignorant to be responsible, but 
at the door of those who invented the sin, who preached it to 
them, who misled them. This portion of our subject has been 
handled with so much wisdom and force in the sermons of the 
late Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, that we must find room for an 
extract :— 


“The second ground on which we are opposed to the ultra-rigour of 
Sabbath observance, especially when it becomes coercive, is the danger 
of injuring the conscience. It is widely taught by St. Paul that he 
who does anything with offence, 7. ¢., with a feeling that it is wrong, 
does wrong. To him it is wrong, even though it be not wrong abs- 
tractedly. Therefore, it is always dangerous to multiply restrictions 
and requirements beyond what is essential ; because men, feeling them- 
selves hemmed in, break the artificial barrier, but breaking it with a 
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sense of guilt, do thereby become hardened in conscience and prepared 
for transgression against commandments which are Divine and of 
eternal obligation. Hence it is that the criminal has so often in his 
confessions traced his deterioration in crime to the first step of breaking 
the Sabbath-day ; and no doubt with accurate truth. But what shall 
we infer from this? Shall we infer, as is so often done upon the plat- 
form and in religious books, that it proves the everlasting obligation 
of the Sabbath? Or shall we, with a far truer philosophy of the 
human soul, infer, in the language of St. Peter, that we have been 
laying on him ‘a yoke which neither we nor our fathers were able to 
bear ?’—in the language of St. Paul, that ‘the motions of sin were by 
the law,’ that the rigorous rule was itself the stimulating, moving cause 
of the sin; and that when the young man, worn out with his week’s 
toil, first stole out into the fields to taste the fresh breath of a spring- 
day, he did it with a vague, secret sense of transgression, and that 
having, as it were, drawn his sword in defiance against the established 
code of the religious world, he felt that from thenceforward there was 
for him no return, and so he became an outcast, his sword against every 
man, and every man’s sword against him? I believe this to be the true 
account of the matter, and believing it, I cannot but believe that the 
false, Jewish notions of the Sabbath-day which are prevalent have been 
espa pernicious to the morals of the country.”—Second Series, 
p. 192. 


We hope also, though it is a smaller matter, that if it were 
understood and admitted that Sunday was a Christian festival, 
more mercy would be shown towards children in parish schools. 
On a day of rest, of recreation, of thankfulness, these poor little 
things are most frequently treated as follows. They have to 
attend school from nine to half-past ten, parade to church, sit 
through service with a man at hand ready to rap their knuckles 
if they do not attend; then to school again at two and service 
till five; in all seven hours. Who can wonder that on first 
leaving school they break the Sabbath, and go birds’-nesting 
or rabbit-hunting? We remember to have heard of a 
school examined by the Government Inspector, who asked, 
among other questions on the division of time, which was the 
longest day. At first he got no answer; in a minute or two, a 
little boy looked suddenly intelligent, and said, “ I knows, sir; 
it’s Sunday!” When our Puritan friends talk of the blessings 
of the Sabbath, we may ask them to remember some of its curses, 
the poor children groaning under the “longest day,” and the 
emancipated boy beginning his career of crime by Sabbath- 
breaking. We may be sure that no one who believed Sunday 
to be a purely Christian festival would have invented either the 
torture for the child or the sin for the boy. And it is for this 
reason, because the effect of the institution depends so much 
more on the spirit in which it is observed, and on the notions 
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associated with it, than on the precise regulations laid down 
for its observance. Ultimately, however, and we hope before 
long, the subordinate part of the subject will have to be consi- 
dered and decided on, and we therefore proceed to offer a few 
remarks, first on regulations intended to prevent trading on 
Sunday, and secondly on those intended to restrict amusement. 

The Act of Charles II. was much narrowed in its operation 
by the interpretation of the judges: it expressly forbade all 
work whatever by all persons whatever; but it specially men- 
tioned particular trades, and specially spoke of men’s ordinary 
callings. The judges restrained the effect of the general words 
by that of the special words; or to use plain language, treated 
the Act as if the general words had never been inserted. 
There are also great practical difficulties in exacting the 
penalties which the Act provides. “The existing law,” says 
Sir Richard Mayne, in his evidence given before the Committee 
of the Lords in 1850, on the Sunday Trading Prevention Bill, 
“is quite inoperative; the penalty being too small, the trader 
being only liable for one act on a Sunday, and it being also 
necessary to prove the particular article to have been sold 
which was exposed for sale.” But as all contracts made on 
Sunday with. reference to the subjects of a man’s ordinary 
calling are void, and as bills and notes cannot be presented 
on Sunday, the larger operations of commerce cannot be carried 
on during this day. Practically, the law works very tolerably 
well, supposing that we are to have any legislation at all upon 
the subject. The Sunday is a day of rest from the labours of 
men’s ordinary callings, with three principal exceptions: that 
of persons engaged in providing travellers with means of loco- 
motion and refreshment ; that of public servants, whose duties, 
such as those of the police and the post-office, cannot be sus- 
pended; and lastly, that of persons who supply the wants of 
the poorer inhabitants of large towns. Domestic servants 
stand on so different a footing from other labourers, and have 
really so much rest allowed them on Sunday, that we need not 
include them in the list of exceptions. The shop-trading on 
Sunday is of course illegal ; but common sense tells us that if 
workmen are paid late on Saturday night, and if there are 
thousands of persons in large towns who have no means of 
keeping provisions even for a day, some kinds of shops must 
be open. There is no great amount of this kind of Sunday 
trading in England; in some large towns, such as Exeter and 
Halifax, there is said to be none; but in most large towns 
there is some, and in London there is a great deal. There are 
Streets on streets in London, down which a person may walk 
at twelve at noon on Sunday, and he will hardly see a shop 
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closed. This is illegal, but it is permitted ; and that is almost 
the same as being legal. Common sense, or perhaps we may 
say a common-sense interpretation of the Act, also permits 
persons to exercise their calling on Sunday, when the times at 
which they can exercise it are necessarily precarious. Fisher- 
men, for instance, fish as much as they please. Last year, 
indeed, we had a conviction by magistrates in Worcestershire 
for gathering in the harvest on Sunday ; but the very notoriety 
which the conviction gained, showed that it was a rarity ; and 
the Home Secretary subsequently remitted the punishment on 
the ground that in the particular case, that of a person 
gathering his own harvest, the Act did not apply. 

But such cases of conviction under the Act, though rare, 
make us ask ourselves whether we ought to allow those who 
only do what tacit permission has made almost legal, to be 
exposed to the chance of being informed against by any 
malicious or fanatic neighbour. It has been said that we ought 
to have an Act expressly recognising and sanctioning those 
exceptions which custom and common sense dictate. And the 
present state of the law also suggests another change. If we 
prohibit trading at all, we ought, it is said, to prohibit it effec- 
tually. It is scandalous that one man in a hundred who wishes 
to trade, should force, by the fear of his competition, the ninety 
and nine who are otherwise disposed, to trade against their 
wishes. And yet he can always do so, if he pleases, unless the 
law is stringent enough to put him down easily and effectually. 
The traders themselves are anxious not to trade, but they cannot 
help it. It was on these grounds that last year Lord Robert 
Grosvenor brought forward his bill, which met so lamentable 
an end under the intimidation of the Hyde Park riots. This 
bill was not a Sabbatarian bill; the reasons for it rested on 
quite a different basis from those alleged for rejecting the 
proposal to open on Sunday the public museums and galleries. 
The argument for it was a very good argument. It is for the 
public good, its supporters said, that there should be one day 
of rest in the week; but it is impossible that there should be 
a day unless the legislature interferes, because one selfish man 
can force a whole locality to work. Lord Stanley affirmed that 
there were in London 50,000 persons who were compelled on 
Sunday to work against their will; and the majority of those 
who actually trade, are, it was said, quite in favour of a strict 
measure which would prevent their trading. The butchers of 
Clare-market, for instance, all with only one or two exceptions, 
signed a petition in favour of the measure. The bill was there- 
fore intended to secure an acknowledged public benefit, and 
was brought forward in the interest of the overworked poor. 
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It was in some measure opposed to the Sabbatarian doctrine, 
because it legalised trading on Sunday up to nine o’clock in 
the morning. But it broke down, because it really could not 
deal with the necessary exceptions. The only exceptions it 
allowed, were that milk should be saleable in the afternoon, 
and newspapers till ten o’clock in the morning. But much 
more might be reasonably asked for. The bill only applied to 
the metropolis, and therefore it was not necessary to consider such 
cases as those of the reaper and the fisherman. But numberless 
instances suggested themselves in which the proposed measure 
would bear very hardly on the comfort of the poor. Why was 
aman who only had a long sleep once a week, and only shaved 
once a week, to get up so early on Sunday, that not only he 
but all the other customers of the barber should be shaved 
before nine o’clock? Again, as Mr. Drummond informed the 
House, there are 150,000 families in Loudon who live in a single 
room: it would be rather hard to compel these persons to get 
their Sunday’s dinner on Saturday, and keep it through the 
night, tainting the atmosphere, and becoming itself corrupted. 
Then there are many trades connected with the innocent 
recreation of the poor. Was the poor man in his afternoon’s 
walk, his one holiday-walk in a dreary week, not to be allowed 
to buy an orange or a twist of tobacco? The public-houses 
were open in the middle of the day and in the evening, why 
should not the confectioners’ shops be open too? Why should 
not the hungry pedestrian be able to buy a biscuit or a bun, 
without exposing himself to the temptation of spirituous 
liquors ? 

Mr. Drummond exactly expressed the real difficulty when 
he said that he disliked the insinuation contained in the title of 
the bill that its object was to prevent unnecessary trading on 
Sunday. “ In point of fact, unnecessary trading on the Sunday 
could only be trading by the rich.” A certain amount of 
Sunday trading is necessary; at present, custom regulates 
the amount, but when it is attempted to give a precise and 
legal character to the trading, it is found impossible to do 
so satisfactorily: either the measure is harsh on the poor, or is 
so lax as to make its enforcement inoperative. The House 
of Commons, in giving up Lord Robert Grosvenor’s Bill, was 
not so much intimidated as convinced of the truth of this 
position, when brought strongly before them. Those who 
talked about the selfishness of the luxurious members of clubs 
Were quite wrong in supposing any wish to exist in the upper 
class to curtail the pleasures of the lower. In the last century, 
a well-known nobleman said that he was glad to have a rainy 
Sunday, because he hated to see the poor enjoying themselves. 
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We will venture to say that there is not a trace of this feeling 
to be found now in either House of Parliament, or in any club 
in Pall-mall. The upper classes are far more anxious to pro- 
mote the enjoyment and comfort of the poor than the middle 
class are, although their wish is displayed in rather a languid 
and negative way. But the spokesmen of the London poor 
were quite right in saying that the wants of the rich on Sunday 
were supplied by the club or the comfortable private house, 
and that the wants of the poor could only be supplied by Sunday 
trading. The rich were not to argue from what they could 
give up to what the poor could give up. In a measure which 
did not affect the rich at all, they must be guided entirely, by 
the actual requirements and capabilities of the poor. 

Are we, then, to adopt the other alternative, and protect the 
Sunday by no legislation whatever? We think this is the con- 
clusion at which the country will ultimately arrive. But it 
is not to be desired, and certainly not to be expected, at 
present. It can only be carried out when the notion is widely 
spread and firmly held, that Sunday is a Christian festival, and 
a day set apart by common consent as a day of rest, religious 
worship, and recreation. If this were really believed and acted 
on, we might safely dispense with all legislative protection, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, that which would be solely directed to faci- 
litating the stopping of great commercial transactions: laws, 
for instance, preventing bills or notes which fall due on 
Sunday, being presented for payment. The nation which 
wished for a Sunday might be safely trusted to keep it. The 
degree in which Sunday has been observed has varied very 
considerably within the period during which legislation on the 
subject has remained the same. The last sixty years have 

‘seen a marked and gradual improvement. There is a real 
anxiety among five-tenths of the population to have a day of 
rest from work. We do not believe there would be a shop 
open in Regent-street or a factory at work in Manchester 
on Sunday, because the Act of Charles II. was repealed. Why 
are the theatres closed in Passion-week? They are bound 
by no law: one theatre might, on the competition theory, open 
all the week long, and so force all the others to open too. 
But the theatres are shut because society and managers alike 
wish them to be shut. It is certain that a population which works 
for six days in the week, can do more than a population which 
works for seven. Can it be supposed that men who know this, 
and believe this, will entirely forget it when they have to adopt it 
in practice? Itis said that the many will remember it, the few 
forget it; and the competition of the few will force the many 
to do as the fewdo. ‘This is hard to prove or disprove, but 
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certainly the balance of probability is against it. In countries 
where the Sunday is protected only by the feelings of the 
people, we do not find that all shopkeepers open their shops 
in the same way as on week-days; nor can it be said that the 
competition of their seven days a week presses at all hardly on 
our six. The defenders of Sunday legislation tell us not only 
that all would be forced to keep open shop, but that the work- 
man will give seven days’ work for six days’ wages. Has it 
ever occurred to them to ask whether continental labourers do 
this, and if so, how it can happen that their employers do not reap 
any advantage from it. Both propositions cannot be true—that 
the masters will make their servants work seven days because it 
is profitable, and that it is unprofitable to make servants work 
more than six. The fact is, that the notions of English Sab- 
batarians on the subject are derived from seeing the erection of 
large buildings carried son in Paris upon the Sunday. When 
the Government or any other great employer has a particular 
object to effect within a definite time, it is of course advan- 
tageous to carry on the work without intermission. Every- 
thing that can be said in favour of giving the Sunday to rest 
can be said, and much more strongly, in favour of giving the 
night to rest: and yet the wheels of civilized society would 
stop if every one went to bed at ten o’clock. There are 
plainly exceptional cases; but it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the bulk of the French people either does or can work 
during the whole week as Englishmen work during six days of 
it. What degree of necessity justifies the exception being 
applied in a particular case is a question for the decision of the 
individual conscience, and for that general conscience which 
we call public opinion. To most Englishmen the object of 
completing great buildings, to add a lustre to a dynasty, would. 
seem an insufficient object: if so, we have nothing to do but 
to proclaim our opinion, and ourselves adhere to it. 

That the existing Sunday legislation has a bad side, which 
ought most seriously to be taken into account when its praises 
are sung, is evident when we hear of such facts as the petition 
of the Clare-market butchers mentioned above. ‘They were so 
accustomed to walk in legislative leading-strings, that they had 
lost all notion that there was a right thing for them to do, and 
that they could do it. From all we can learn of the wants and 
habits of the London poor, we think it a work of necessity that 
these butchers should open their shops during a part of Sunday. 
But if they do not think so, why do they not shut their shops? 
They say they are afraid to shut them—that their neighbours 
would get the start of them, their custom would fall off, and 
they would be ruined. But thousands of Jews shut their shops on 
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Saturday, and take their chance of ruin: why cannot Christians 
imitate them on Sunday? If the traders put this as a matter of 
conscience, let them be ruined: why should the State stand 
between an honest man and the sacrifice his conscience 
demands of him? But if they treat it as a matter of expe- 
diency, and calculate probabilities, we think the true answer is 
this :—If the poor require that these shops should be open on 
Sunday, it is on the whole expedient that the shops should be 
open, rather than that the butchers should have an entire 
holiday. If the poor do not require these shops to be open, or 
so far as they do not require it, the probability is that no one 
would be ruined by closing his business-premises on Sunday, 
Society is too much alive to the importance of a day of rest to 
encourage trading where it is unnecessary. Perhaps, at first 
it might be desirable that, in imitation of the early-closing 
movement, the traders of a district should agree formally to 
close their shops on Sundays. But it is not the agreement 
that really binds the shopkeepers ; it is their sense of what is 
right and wise, gradually quickened by education; and it is the 
force of the opinion of others. These causes would soon 
operate to put down Sunday trading when really unnecessary : 
but even an agreement, as springing more directly from the will 
of individuals, and made on their responsibility, would be better 
than the restraint of a legislative enactment. 

But whatever doubt there may be as to the extent to which 
the Acts prohibiting Sunday trading can safely be repealed, 
there is no doubt whatever that Sunday recreation should not 
only be permitted, but encouraged. For the poor of large cities 
the kind of recreation which consists in seeing country sights 
and tasting country air during a few hours of Sunday, is nothing 
short of a necessity. That railways make this recreation pos- 
sible is one of the very few alleviations which have been given to 
the misery of modern city life. It is quite as much an act of 
charity, even of necessity, to send a poor man by a Sunday 
excursion train, as to take an ass out of a pit. The poor of 
London are in a pit, and a very foul pit too; we cannot do 
much for them, but we can prolong and sweeten their life by 
giving them an occasional glimpse into a happier and purer 
existence. How certainly the country acts as a restorative both 
to the physical and moral health of town populations, has been 
stated over and over again by all those best qualified to form 
an opinion. “ The improvement in the general conduct of the 
people of London,” says Sir Richard Mayne, in the report 
above referred to, “has been very great in recent years, and I 
attribute it to the increase of facilities for getting out of town.” 
Sir Joseph Paxton, in his evidence given before the Committee 
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of the Commons upon the Beer Act, describes with most con- 
vincing minuteness and vividness the effect produced by open- 
ing the noble grounds of Chatsworth to the artisans of Maccles- 
field and Derby. Drunkenness decreases, family union is 
promoted, happiness is tasted; and even the exercise of that 
spirit of decorum and respect for property, which the poor in- 
variably display when placed upon their honour, must exalt 
and strengthen the general character. 

The duty of providing as far as possible means whereby the 
poor of large cities may be enabled to visit the country on 
Sundays is so obvious, that we may be surprised that even Sab- 
batarians do not look on it as a work of necessity. We think it 
very probable that much of their reluctance to see the truth as 
itis, arises from an unconscious confusion of the English with the 
Jewish poor. In the Bible they find the lot of poverty blessed, 
as sheltering most readily within it the excellencies of humility, 
disinterestedness, and unquestioning faith. The way, then, to 
elevate the poor is, they say, not to break the Sabbath by taking 
them into the country, but to show them how they may bear and 
even be grateful for their poverty. This is to forget what a 
poor Jew was, and what a poor Londoner is. It is not a crust 
of dry bread and a cup of water that crushes and degrades a 
man, but unwearied labour, expulsion from honest society, and 
vicious thoughts. In a hot climate and a thinly-populated 
country, to listen to the teaching of the law with which he had 
long been familiar, to restrain avarice, to surrender himself to 
religious impressions, was a task quite within the compass of 
a poor man’s power, and akin to the long-developed instincts of 
aJew. His poverty may be compared with that of a Highland 
or a Cumberland peasant: they have little worldly comfort, 
but they have time for sober thought, and bodies healthy enough 
to be the dwelling-place of a healthy mind. Contrast with this 
the hopeless, heartless, grovelling, toiling, careworn misery of 
the poor in Bermondsey or Houndsditch. Health, relief from 
the strain on mind and body, quiet sleep in pure air, a change 
for the eye and the brain, are absolutely necessary before these 
men can be raised from their state of moral degradation. The 
physical question is the primary one,—Can the poor of London 
be made healthy enough to grow better? There is only one 
day in the week on which anything can be done to solve this 
question, and we are asked to throw this day away. 

Where are we to stop? it is asked: are we to go on till not 
only the poor man has country recreation, but places of amuse- 
ment open forhim in towns? If any places of amusement are 
open, should any be compulsorily shut? The country recre- 
ation is so infinitely the more important point, that we do not 
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think the opening of town places of amusement very much 
worth discussing at present. But ultimately we see no reason 
to doubt that all amusements may and will be permitted. That 
the British Museum and National Gallery should be opened, 
cannot be denied for a moment, on any other than purely 
Sabbatarian grounds. A more plausible objection is made to 
permitting any place of amusement to be open on Sunday 
where money is taken at the doors, because to permit one and 
to refuse another, is to create a monopoly ; and if all amuse- 
ments are permitted, the nation will, itis feared, become absorbed 
in amusement on a day that should be devoted to better purposes. 
We have here exactly the same proposition as that urged for 
prohibiting Sunday trading; and here, again, its truth is 
equally questionable. If it is a bad thing to indulge in certain 
amusements on Sunday, why should we suppose that every one 
will indulge in them simply because he is permitted to do so? 
The Act of George II., which closes places of amusement, is 
as much a subject of unceriainty as the Act of Charles II. re- 
garding trade. The Committee on Public Houses noticed in 
their report how easily it was evaded. “The inconsistency,” 
they say, “that suffers the singing saloons of Manchester and 
Liverpool, and Cremorne and the Eagle Tavern Gardens, to be 
open on Sunday, and shuts in the face of all but the pro- 
prietors, and those who have free admission, the gardens of the 
Zoological Society, and the vast and varied school of secular 
instruction provided within the grounds and building of the 
Crystal Palace, is too glaring for continuance.” The law thus, 
as it stands, fails where it most wishes to succeed. And if we 
attempt to lay down any rules as to what amusements are and 
what are not innocent, we are at once beset with infinite diffi- 
culties. What isan amusement? A clergyman lately told us 
that he had been severely censured by a Sabbatarian for car- 
rying a walking-stick on Sunday. We despair, after this, of 
finding any recreation that all will agree in as innocent. We 
must leave the matter to the decision of conscience and taste ; 
and we should hope that common sense, good feeling for others, 
and respect for the religious character of the day, might be 
trusted to pronounce, from time to time, what limits it would 
be advisable to impose by custom, not by law, on the liberty 
of recreation. 

If we amuse ourselves, it is said, what is to hinder a Conti- 
nental Sunday being transplanted into England? A Conti- 
nental Sunday !—that is the bugbear. It is one that we may 
meet with confidence ; for we do not hesitate to say that, in the 
greater portion of the Continent, the Sunday is kept better than 
in England. Even the Sunday of Paris is better than the 
Sunday of Edinburgh. What are the two things that we are 
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asked to compare? Let us leave out extremes, and compare 
the Sunday of a large English town with the Sunday of Ger- 
many or Switzerland. In what respect have we the advantage? 
A German father of a family goes to church in the morning, 
dines and smokes, spends his afternoon in tea-gardens with his 
family, and goes to the theatre in the evening. He spends a 
day more or less religious according to the dictates of his con- 
science—social, cheerful, bright with innocent pleasure. Who 
are we, that we should condemn him? It is a very favourite 
topic at religious meetings to express gratitude that the light 
of the Gospel shines so much more brightly here than on the 
Continent, and to thank God that we are not as other men are. 
Would a German, who saw blinds drawn down on Sunday, and 
walking-sticks rejected as an earthly vanity, much wish to be 
like us? To say nothing of the much higher and truer Chris- 
tian liberty of those who have not “ made a ghostly idol of their 
Sunday,” the German has conspicuously the advantage in two 
minor points—the power of sociality, and the power of enjoy- 
ment. The lamentable want of anything like enjoyment in 
England, except in field-sports, is the source of most of our 
great national faults, especially of money-worship. The few 
Englishmen, even in the higher ranks, who can enjoy, are 
scarcely comprehensible to the mass of their acquaintance. A 
recent writer,* to whose wisdom and honesty every writer on the 
Sunday question should pay a grateful tribute, tells a story of 
Lord Melbourne and a young guardsman going with some 
ladies to a theatre. Next day the guardsman complained to 
the ladies that the evening had been stupid, and that there had 
been nothing to see. Lord Melbourne was told of this, and 
exclaimed, “ Nothing to see! were there not the lobsters in the 
fish-shops to look at as we went along?” Lord Melbourne was 
one of the few men who could enjoy. If only one man in five 
could take pleasure in looking at a lobster-shop, and only one 
man in ten would take his wife to look at the sight, England 
would be a very different country from what it is. 

Great lamentations are poured forth over the number of 
persons who must be employed if popular recreation is per- 
mitted. It is a question partly of necessity, partly of good 
arrangement. The few must be sacrificed for the many. The 
physician who cures a fever or the surgeon who sets an arm on 
Sunday loses his rest. So, too, those excellent physicians and 
ministers of health, the engime-drivers and stokers of Sun- 
day excursion trains, must lose their rest. It is unavoidable; 
but at the same time the actual number of persons requisite to 
carry on the machinery of recreation is, under good systematic 





* Friends in Council Abroad. “Fraser’s Magazine,” January, 1856, 
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arrangement, wonderfully small. The writer of a pamphlet 
entitled “ Sermons in Glass” has calculated the relative pro- 
portion of persons employed and persons benefited in the 
ordinary channels of Sunday recreation; and he gives the 
following result of his inquiry :— 

In omnibuses the services of one person benefit . . 42 

AntallWays «6 1 6 es 6 ee te 

In steamboats . . . . - «© 6 2 © « 

In the Crystal Palace they might benefit. . . 

We do not vouch for the accuracy of the calculation, but 
probably it approaches the truth. And whatever the number 
may be, nothing would be more easy to arrange than that 
persons employed on Sunday should have a holiday or half 
holiday in the week: the police engaged on Sunday have 
already in some districts a holiday, and a special service at 
church for them on Wednesday morning. Itis true that in many 
kinds of recreation the work imposed on those employed might 
really not be compensated by any good gained by the people at 
large. In the present state of the English drama, for instance, 
we think it much better that the theatres should be shut on 
Sunday. Itis difficult to say whether theatres at present afford 
least instruction or amusement. But no rigid rule should be laid 
down, and every particular instance can only be settled by con- 
sideration of the circumstances, of the balance of advantages, 
and of the general feeling on the subject. 

Let us repeat once more what we have said above, that no 
question about the abolition of the laws limiting Sunday trading 
and Sunday recreation can be properly entertained and disposed 
of until the true notion of Sunday as a Christian festival has 
settled into the minds of men. No exertions to spread this 
truth can be too great or too rapid. But the mode of taking 
advantage of growing knowledge, and of more true and liberal 
opinions on the subject, is a matter requiring the exercise of 
moderation, of respect for others, and at the same time of firm- 
ness. On the one hand, we cannot expect that prejudices 
associated with religion should die out at once, or that feelings 
ingrained into national character should rapidly fade away. 
On the other band, timidity may only prolong the struggle ; we 
cannot consent to be defrauded of the liberty that is our due: 
and we may come to the conviction that there is not only 
sound doctrine, but sound advice, in the well-known sentence of 
“ Luther’s Table Talk” (p. 319)— 

“ If anywhere the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake—if 
anywhere any one sets up its observance upon a Jewish foun- 
dation, then I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance 
on it, to feast on it, to do anything that shall remove this 
encroachment on Christian liberty.” 
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LD, ever renovating Europe has been the scene of many 
epochs and glad openings of new eras; but never before did 

the hearts of her children expand with such joyous universal hope, 
asin the spring and summer of 1814, The nights grew bright with 
illuminations, the days with national festivals and jubilees. Poets 
emulated the lark in gladsome song; philanthropists and social 
philosophers, busy as happy bees in summer’s sunshine, gathered 
speculative honey for the sweetening of the nations; whilst uni- 
versal mankind, literally from the throne to the cottage, mingled 
pious gratitude with fond resolves. For the conqueror, more 
dreadful still to the high than to the low ones of the earth, was 
conquered; the long weary struggle was gloriously ended, and 
there was once more Peace! Born sovereigns who had learned 
the taste of the stranger’s bread far away from native thrones, 
or had experienced some other humiliating eclipse of hereditary 
splendour, could now return home again with rejoicing, bringing 
their “ sheaves” with them, and rich with “ precious seed” of ex- 
perience, make the people happy. And there was to be a re- 
modelling of the map of Europe, and a general settlement upon 
lasting foundations. Germany was to initiate a new national life, 
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and make ready for the awakening of old Barbarossa from his 
long sleep in the Harz mountain. Russia, the magnanimous 
“ deliverer of Europe,” having practically demonstrated its im- 
portance to mankind, was henceforth to.be not only a leading 
member in the European system, but regarded itself the chosen 
champion of suffering nationalities—in Poland, Greece, and the 
Sclavonic world generally. May not the Sclave be the coming 
man Europe has been waiting for? Alexander and his Russians 
had reasons for proud joy. The Netherlands were to be re- 
united as if no effectual Duke of Alva or Spanish Inquisition had 
ever operated there; and the new kingdom was to be closely 
united with England, both by family and political ties. As to 
this country, what feelings, what hope could be too high for it? 
It was but a hundred years since it had for the first time taken a 
prominent part in continental affairs, and gained the peace of 
Utrecht; and now kings and heroes, the élite of all Europe, have 
come over to testify personally their admiration and gratitude to 
the sturdy islanders whose subsidies were so bountiful. The 
pulse of England beat high, and her stern bosom warmed even 
towards Cossacks with flat noses and slanting eyes.x—The Regent 
of England, on his right hand the Hero of England carrying the 
sword of State which he knows how to wield, and surrounded by 
the high and the beautiful of the land, joined in the people’s ca- 
thedral with all ranks and conditions of men, in ascribing all 
glory to the Most High. Now surely liberty and plenty shall 
begin to reign, what shall hinder ?—The weight that had long 
pressed upon the spirits of men was removed, and great was the 
rebound of their recovered elasticity. 

But not only the victorious Allies and liberated nations 
rejoiced. France, who had to pay the piper, and whose “rebound” 
could hardly be supposed to be in the upward direction, closed 
her chapter of conquest and glory not with bitterness alone ; but 
remembering the good King HenrilV. and his paternal concern 
for every Frenchman’s Sunday dinner, took again kindly and 
even sanguinely to his descendants. “The King of Prussia,” 
writes Madame de Staél, ‘‘ was astonished that being vanquished 
should cause them so much pleasure.” The career of glory was 
run; and the reign of Constitutional liberty, without con- 
scription and droits réunis, was to commence, and of quiet, 
prosperous citizen life, pleasant to contemplate after so many 
years of restless existence. The second Charlemagne, who had 
made France the Empire-state and Paris the City of the world, 
was indeed caged; but his magnificent enterprise, ended in such 
a way, had cost five milliards of money and three millions 
of French lives; and he overshadowed everybody, and would 
suffer no will but his own. A Bourbon with a constitution will 
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be better. And so, not only high-born royalist ladies, in exu- 
berance of spirits, jumped behind Cossack’s saddles and made 
their entry into Paris that fashion ; but even Carnot and his like 
felt sanguine; and Béranger, the people’s troubadour, sang the 
praises of the King of Yvetot, “ se levant tard, se couchant tét,” 
who made four meals a-day, was a good neighbour, caused no 
tears to his people except at his death, and slept well without 
glory. Such a reign will be pleasant, although inaugurated by 
“ Lord Villain-ton.” And so the bourgeoisie, looking forward to 
good trade, joined in the chorus, 


* Oh, oh, ab, ah, quel bon petit roi c’était 14!” 


France had been treated leniently by the victorious Allies; 
no indemnities were demanded ; she was preserved, even with 
some trifling augmentation, in her limits of 92; which included 
Alsace, in good part “stolen,” the Germans say, by Louis XIV., 
and which the German Powers, having now reconquered it, 
thought they had aright toretain. But Alexander and Welling- 
ton, who had also a word to speak in the matter, spoke it generously 
for France. ‘That was at the Peace of Paris, the “ first” Peace. 
On that memorable occasion the Allies—repeating with lighter 
hearts the promise made three months before, at the Treaty of 
Chaumont, while the shadow of Napoleon was still on the 
horizon—solemnly declared, That, animated by the desire to put 
an end to the long agitations of Europe and the misfortunes of 
nations, by a solid peace upon a just repartition of forces 
amongst the Powers ; they had agreed to maintain harmony and 
a good understanding, not only with each other, but, as much as 
in them lay, amongst the nations of Europe generally.—Be it 
noticed as a feature on the dial-plate of History, that here, for 
the first time in international transactions, “ Europe” appears as 
a body corporate ; it is the first joint action on record in the 

| name and general interest of “all Europe.” Christian nations, 
improving in that respect upon the lawless practice of antiquity, 
had already established a jus gentium; and here, improving again 
upon that, we have the notion of a Pan-European Constable 
with authority to keep the peace in this large part of the world, 
—if but his staff and his discretion prove adequate to the busi- 
ness ! 

Other points agreed upon at Paris are: That Holland, with 
an augmentation of territory, is to be placed under the sovereignty 
of the House of Orange. Germany to form a confederation of 
Sovereign States. Italy, with the exception of the parts falling 
to Austria, also to consist of Sovereign States. Switzerland to 
continue in its independence. England to keep Malta and the 
French colonies of Tobago, St. Lucia, and the Mauritius. The 
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navigation of the Rhine to be free to all nations, and means to 
be found for applying the same rule to other: rivers, so as to 
facilitate the intercourse of nations.—-By additional secret, articles 
it was agreed that the Allies were to arrange the distribution 
and settlement of the Countries retaken from France, -or become 
otherwise disposable, amongst themselves, without the; participa- 
tion of France ; and it was indicated in general outline how these 
countries were to be appropriated: Austria and Sardinia are to 
have Upper-Italy; Genoa to be incorporated with. the, latter. 
Belgium to be joined to Holland. ‘The: Countries on the. left 
side of the Rhine to go to Holland, Prussia, and other German 
States. All these arrangements to be completed at a general 
Congress which is to assemble within: two months at Vienna.— 
Signed at Paris, 30th May, 1814, by France, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, England, Spain, Podenh and Sweden ; the last, seven 
being the parties to the Treaty of Chaumont, which had. pre- 
ceded the final march upon Paris. (i 

The Peace was signed at Paris; the Triumph celebrated 
in London; the new settlement of Europe was to be decided at 
Vienna. Thither all eyes were now turned.—Ancient Vindobona, 
city of the Wends or Vandals, old as the green hills that over- 
hang it; modern Wien or Vienna, capital of Eastern Germany, 
and metropolis of all that motley agglomeration of countries 
which the historical * good luck” of the Hapsburgs has gathered 
under the once Ducal now Imperial Crown of Austria, has seen 
many visitors and chronicled many vicissitudes since Marcus 
Aurelius wrote his contemplations and ended his career within 
its precincts. Frederick Barbarossa lodged here on his way to 
Palestine, and Richard Coeur de Lion, involuntarily, on his 
return. Under its walls Rudolph of Hapsburg, the brave Swiss 
gentleman who could pray and fight, defeated King Ottakar of 
Bohemia, and established his house, it appears, on lasting foun- 
dations. Outpost of Western civilization towards the Sclavonic- 
Asiatic population, it has had to bear and to ward off, shield-like, 
many dangerous onsets from Huns, Maggiars, Turks ; at the last 
of which the gallant Sobieski, did not exactly “save,” as his 
eloquent countrymen are fond of boasting, but bravely assisted 
the other relieving armies in saving Vienna. ‘Two. generations 
earlier (1619) it had stood a still more ominous siege: the Pro- 
testants of Bohemia were at the gates; the Protestant Estates of 
Austria, the chief nobility (all Protestants in those days!) had 
forced their way into the castle with their petition of rights. 
King Ferdinand stood alone amidst revolted subjects, none to 
help him but the Virgin Mary. “ Ferdinand, wilt thou sign soon ?” 
cried one of the deputation of nobles; while the Bohemian 
shells were hissing about the palace-windows. Ferdinand, trust- 
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ing firmly inthe Virgin, did not sign. He had promised his 
dying mother; ‘and: vowed at the shrine of Loretto, to put down 
heresyin’his-realms, and make Catholicism again triumphant. 
Nor did ‘the Virgin forsake him. Dampiére’s, euirassiers, with 
the: Spanish-Netherlandish army behind them, saved the king 
from ‘his ‘rebellious nobles. and besieging Bohemians, and ena- 
bled him to begin the Thirty Years’ War, and to make Catholicism 
very triumphant in Austria. The once sturdy Austrian burghers 
in the course of time became obedient loving subjects, and were 
spiritually cut off from the rest of Germany. They lived 
an easy physical life, giving more exercise to their stomach than 
totheir brain. | The only voice by which they still spoke to in- 
tellectual Europe was the fiddle: Mozart speaking the higher 
passions that lay inarticulate in them; Strauss the lower. But 
they were always an unthinkingly loyal, a kindly, physically 
well-conditioned people; and, in conrse of time, they had their 
beautiful Maria-Theresa, whose noble female instincts surpassed 
the wisdom of men. Her, Vienna saw asa brilliant, high-spirited 
Amazon, heading her gallant chivalry in defence of the integrity 
of Austria against’ the. world: saw. her also as loving mother, 
when one night she appeared suddenly at her box-front, in the 
Burg-theatre, in homely attire and candle in hand, to announce 
with thrilling voice to her dear Viennese that her son ‘* Leopold’s 
wife had got a boy!” After that Vienna saw her son Joseph 
putting down Jesuits, dissolving convents, endeavouring to undo 
the work of Ferdinand, and to. break, if possible, the partnership 
with the Virgin Mary. But not proving strong enough for the 
work, it broke him. Finally, in recent years, Vienna had heard 
the cannon of Austerlitz and Wagram, and seen Maria-Theresa’s 
grandson—the same whose birth she proclaimed so joyously in 
the Burg-theatre—now Kaiser Franz, in his white uniform with 
red facings, much ‘shorn of the ancient Hapsburg splendour, 
\ riding by the side of his intended son-in-law—the once Corsican 
lieutenant! But Vienna did not love its Kaiser less for his 
misfortunes ; received him as in triumph when returning from 
defeat; armed and fought when bid to fight; submitted when 
bid to submit; unthinkingly loyal and obedient throughout, 
And when lately her old good fortune had returned to Austria, 
and Francis came home from the wars and from Paris, bringing 
his daughter back, and with an Austrian Empire larger than 
ever in his and Metternich’s pockets—what could the good 
Viennese do but exult, illuminate allegorical transparencies which 
glorified ‘‘ the father and the daughter,” and echo by the Danube 
the shouts from the Thames? 
Such were some of the prominent scenes in the historical 
panorama of Vienna, when it prepared itself for a scene of a 
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novel kind and unprecedented grandeur: Europe, for the first 
time since the fair nymph that gave it name was landed upon its 
shores, and peopled it with the judicious race of Minos and 
Rhadamanthus—meeting in peace as one commonwealth; em- 
perors, kings, and princes, representatives of republics, cities, and 
corporations assembled in a parliament of nations. Cedunt arme 
toga. Now let counsel prevail, and the balance of power, and the 
interests of mankind be cunningly devised and firmly established 
by wisdom.—The streets of Vienna are narrow and crooked, 
and the city is but ill adapted for harbouring large concourses 
of people. Its moral atmosphere is not invigorating or favour- 
able to political new-births ; nevertheless, Vienna is the chosen 
Olympia of European counsel. Let us hope that the counsellors 
will be proof against the genius of the place! At all events, in 
the early September days, posthorses were greatly in requisition 
in all the great thoroughfares of the Continent, and innumerable 
vehicles were seen travelling with the horses’ heads towards the 
south-east corner of Germany, where the Teutonic and Scla- 
vonic worlds meet, and the waters run lazily towards the stag- 
nant East. The Congress was to have met in July, but to accom- 
modate the English plenipotentiary, Lord Castlereagh, who was 
still detained by parliamentary duties, and the Emperor of Russia, 
who had to look in at home, where several things had gone wrong 
while he was abroad delivering Europe,—the formal opening 
was postponed to the first of October. It was presumed that 
that would give ample time for the Allies to come to an under- 
standing about the appropriation of the conquered territories 
they had to dispose of. France, according to one of the 
secret clauses of the Peace of Paris, was not to par- 
ticipate in that. part of the business. of Congress; which it 
would be desirable, therefore, to have got done, and established 
as a fait accompli, before the arrival of her ambassador, the 
Prince Talleyrand, so as not to hurt that gentleman’s feelings. 
It was expressly for this latter purpose that Castlereagh—after 
stopping at Ghent, where English and American commissioners 
were negotiating a peace—travelled by way of Paris, to retard 
the prince’s departure a little, apologize for the unavoidable 
cause, and keep his mind unruffled. The English minister took 
the opportunity, also, of hinting the fitness of the restored 
Bourbons initiating their expected course of gratitude towards 
England by the concession of a little commercial treaty ; and the 
hope that they would be tractable about the slave-trade. Neither 
of which suggestions Talleyrand, to his infinite regret, was in a 
condition to enter upon just then. So Castlereagh travelled 
on eastward, and our good friend Talleyrand, biting the curb, 
tarried yet a fortnight. 
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Whilst the diplomatic world is on the road, stopping in likely 
places to sound Courts, conciliate colleagues, lay in statistics and 
stocks of good wine, (the Hon. Fred. Lamb’s despatch ap- 
prising us in time that there is “not one drop” to be had at 
Vienna), let us inquire a little what work was before them, and 
what humour they brought to it. 'The Congress was to carry 
out the conditions which in the Peace of Paris had been 
sketched in general outline. It was obvious that the most im- 
portant point would be that same distribution of disposable 
countries and territories, involving the political destinies of 
thirty-two millions of souls, and the “ balance of power.” The 
Peace of Paris, we said, specifically mentioned what England 
was to keep, and how Austria, Sardinia, and Holland were to 
be gratified ; but Prussia’s portion was left undefined, and Russia 
was not mentioned at all. There are, however, private treaties in 
existence between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, guaranteeing to 
the two latter Powers their integrity of 1805, and stating that 
the future arrangements with regard to the Duchy of Warsaw 
should. be made by common agreement between them. Here 
also were vague indications, that might open a door to difficul- 
ties. It does not appear, however, that the Powers had any 
misgivings; expecting, as they did, to get all that matter 
settled before Talleyrand’s arrival. Yet it was a difficult 
task : it involved what, in our day, has been called a remodelling 
of the map of Europe;—a great opportunity for a parliament of 
nations, and much coveted by sanguine self-confident politicians ; 
but, seriously considered, an enterprise surpassing human capaci- 
ties. In political, as in natural geography, lasting things have 
to adjust themselves by mutual pressure, each part bringing its 
own real weight to bear, and taking its ultimate position accord- 
ing to the impressions it makes and receives. Countries are 
united by force and by affinity, and oftenest both conditions are 
needed, and the affinity has to be established by force. Modern 
centralized France, for instance, presents itself unitary enough, 
every mother’s son, whether of the Langue d’Oc or Langue d@’Oui, 
proud of his Frenchhood: yet centuries of force, of a rough 
and terrible kind, underlie this smooth surface of unity. Nor 
did England grow into a United kingdom by the mere mutual 
goodwill and desire of the three kingdoms to be united; but 
the prevailing force of one of them played an important part in 
the process. Germany, on the contrary, though full of affini- 
ties, did not consolidate into complete unity in default of an 
adequate constraining force. In joining populations justly 
together, it will therefore be necessary to decide, first, are there 
affinities ? and secondly, is there adequate constraining force 
somewhere, to prevent separation upon the first quarrel, such 
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as will arise even in love-matches? If we descend, however, 
from speculative philosophy to the concrete business of the 
Congress, we find that the prime consideration there was the 
balance of power: to lay so many “souls” into this scale and so 
many into that, till an approximate equilibrium be established; 
which is an altogether external and simpler process. The pro- 
cess was further simplified by the antecedent fact of several of 
the countries under question being already taken possession of, 
and militarily occupied by parties who were qualified with regard 
to force at least. England occupied the French and Dutch 
colonies, the Ionian Islands, and other stations; and is more 
likely to tell the Congress what it is willing to give up, than to 
ask what it shall be allowed to keep. Austrian troops held 
Upper-Italy ; Russia commanded in the Grand-Duchy of War- 
saw; and the argument of wti possidetis will be troublesome to 
meet, Belgium and Northern Italy are already appropriated. 
What remains at the absolute disposal of Congress are the Ger- 
man countries left of the Rhine; Saxony, whose king, last ally 
of Napoleon, has been taken prisoner at Leipzig, and his king- 
dom sequestrated; and the Duchy of Warsaw, which had also 
belonged to the said captured king, but has fallen into the hands 
of Russia. The materials for the reconstruction of Prussia, to 
its former strength, “ at least,” will have to be found in those 
countries. 

Of the Powers expected to play an influential part at the 
Congress there was none so favourably situated as England. 
Already in undisputed possession of what suited its purpose, it 
had nothing essential to demand for itself, and was in a position 
to act as umpire in the conflicting pretensions of others, and 
as guardian of general interests. Of its own immediate affairs, 
the Ionian Islands alone are yet an open question; and there 
might be some faint whisper about Malta, which the former 
masters of that historical rock, the once useful but now very 
vococo Knights of St. John would fain call their own again; 
or they might be satisfied with Corfu instead. But medieval 
St. John will have but a poor chance against modern St. George. 
England, therefore, has for itself nothing to hope and nothing 
to fear from the Congress. Thanks to the British Channel— 
‘that cursed ditch which separates you from the rest of us,” as 
Maria-Theresa’s husband once peevishly, and, as it were, in 
angry protest against the geology of our globe, observed to an 
English ambassador—thanks to that “ditch,” England forms a 
little world of its own, sufficient to itself, and with the wide 
ocean for its surplus activities. .The affairs of the Continent can 
neither vitally assist it, nor vitally harm it: it need never meddle 
with them unless it likes. The grandest chapters of its history 
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are without continental feats and alliances. Its active interference 
with the continental affairs of Europe was but of a century’s 
standing, and had from first to last been in opposition to France, 
and upholding what used to be called the “liberties of Europe ;” 
that 1s to say, supporting the House of Hapsburg against the 
House of Bourbon. A considerable portion of the annual savings 
of English industry during that century found its way into uni- 
versal circulation through the Austrian, Danish, Hessian, &c., 
exchequers, till English subsidies grew to be a weighty element 
in the European equilibrium. The struggle had begun with 
Louis XIV., and ended with the defeat of Napoleon. Arrived 
at this point, the English Government had nothing so much at 
heart as to establish a good understanding, and even intimate 
relations, with France. The French people, it is true, were not 
likely to love ** Lord Villain-ton” and his occupying army very 
much ; but their restored rulers, the Bourbons, had every reason 
to be grateful to him and to England, and were expected to be 
so. Louis XVIIL., before taking leave of the hospitable shores 
of England to take possession of his ancestral throne, had ad- 
dressed solemn words to the Prince Regent: “I shall always 
regard the wise counsels of your Royal Highness, this great 
empire, and the perseverance of its people, as, next to Provi- 
dence, the principal cause of the re-establishment of my House 
upon the throne of our ancestors, and of this happy state of 
things which will heal all wounds, calm all passions, and render 
peace and happiness to all nations.” By a singular reversion of 
history, the old plan of the Bourbons to change the hostility 
of the two countries into close alliance by means of a restoration 
in England, was now to be realized in their own person. Eng- 
land and France united, so ran now the argument of the 
statesmen of both countries, may insure “ peace and tranquillity” 
to the world—a thing desirable before allelse, after the excitements 


\ of late years. That union would give a new turn to European 


politics ; and here is the Congress as the first opportunity to try its 
effects, England and France may be arbitrators at the Congress, 
so writes the Duke of Wellington to Lord Castlereagh, if those 
powers understand each other ; “ but I think,” he adds, signifi- 
cantly, “ your object would be defeated, and England would lose 
her high charatter and station if the line of M. de Talleyrand is 
adopted,” which is, to arbitrate everything! There wiil, there- 
fore, it appears, even with every desire for a mutual “ under- 
standing,” be some divergence between the aims and views of 
the statesmen of the two countries. In one object, however, 
they were likely to coincide: watchfulness of Russia. Welling- 
ton and Castlereagh, at least, are wide awake on the subject ; 
the former, at Paris, watches jealously ‘any disposition to take 
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up the Emperor of Russia;” and the Foreign Secretary, who 
is not very apt to look through millstones, once actually rises 
into prophetic sagacity: glancing at the growth of Russia, he 
says that France may yet “be found a useful rather thana 
dangerous member of the European system.” The fact is, that 
though Russia is still our ally, and the Muscovites “ showing 
their flat faces in all thoroughfares,” (to Byron’s great annoyance,) 
have just been greatly féted in London, there are already jealou- 
sies and suspicions arising. Alexander and the Prince Regent 
did not get on well together, and are said to have parted very 
coolly. At Paris and at the Hague, we know from good sources, 
the Czar has displayed his most winning ways, and from various 
courts our agents sead whispers of Russian intrigue. Russian 
matches are brought on the ¢apis in all quarters: with a Prince 
of Spain, with the Prince of Orange, our own protégé ; nay, with 
the Duc de Berri himself! a game into which we cannot enter, 
having but one princess to dispose of, and she a Protestant, and 
with a will of her own. By and by, we hear also of Russian 
officers at Paris, copying maps of the countries between the 
Russian frontier and India. Russia evidently must be watched, 
and a good understanding with France cultivated. 

On the whole, Castlereagh went to Vienna with a proper 
Tory apprehension of “the great moral change coming on in 
Europe,” and of the constitutional experiments in progress every- 
where; with a clear idea of the paramount necessity of ‘peace 
and tranquillity ;” with dim notions of co-operation with France 
and opposition to Russia, but without endangering said peace 
and tranquillity; and with one definite, well-considered, much 
affected project—the formation of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, as a strong bulwark against France, a wholesome barrier 
to Prussian ambition, a valuable dependent of England under all 
circumstances. ‘That was the English contribution towards the 
new map of Europe; regarded by English diplomacy as the key- 
stone of any safe and permanent territcrial arrangement, and of 
the first importance to English interests. By the other Powers, 
it was looked upon and accepted especially as the ‘“ English 
project ;” claimed by England on the ground of her services to 
the common cause ; in which England was to be humoured, and 
in consideration for which, England, on her part, was not to 
grudge to others their especial projects. 

The southern provinces of the Low Countries, ever since their 
separation from the northern, at the time of the famous revolt 
against Philip the Second’s bigoted rule, had been a bone of 
contention between rival powers. While the Dutch Republic ran 
an honourable career of national independence, Belgium always 
“belonged ”’ to somebody : now to Spain, now to Austria, now 
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in part to France, to whom it served as a stepping-stone into Hol- 
land and the Empire. It had early become a make-weight 
in the European equilibrium, put now into this scale of the 
balance, now into that. Placed between two great nations of 
different race, it offers in the West a geographical parallel (though 
with its ancient arts and industry, beautiful cities, substantial 
burghers, and thrifty peasantry, it bears no other resemblance) to 
Poland in the East. Manifold had been the projects for its 
settlement. Henri IV., it is said with the concurrence of 
Elizabeth, had already a plan for the reunion of the old seven- 
teen provinces, as a barrier against the power of Spain; but the 
dagger of the Jesuits intervened fatally. When the character of 
endangering the independence of nations had passed from Spain 
to France, the “ Burrier-treaty” turned these provinces as a 
check against French aggression. When, at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, they had fallen as the firstfruits of the Republic, and 
Napoleon, at Antwerp, had become an inconvenient neighbour to 
England, Pitt, in Ais projected new map, had assigned the 
Netherlands to Prussia, with a view to place a strong military 
power against France, Austria having forsaken the post of honour 
and danger. The Jena catastrophe spoiled that plan, but gave 
occasion to another: which, as a diplomatical curiosity, is worth 
remembering, although nothing came of it. Count Miinster, the 
Hanoverian minister in London, a very worthy man, and 
tried servant of the House of Brunswick, was at that time con- 
fidential adviser of his royal master in German and continental 
affairs, in which he was likely enough to be better versed than 
the constitutional advisers of the Crown, whose training is not 
favourable to an intimate acquaintance with foreign matters. 
This Hanoverian nobleman, who knew German history, seeing 
the catastrophe of Jena, and presuming that the star of the 
§ Hohenzollerns, whom, as a good Guelph, he never owed much 
love, had set for ever—remembered that, in the year 1180, that 
famous ancestor of the House of Brunswick, and relative of the 
English Plantagenets, Henry the Lion, the renowned Guelph, had 
suffered great wrong at the hands of the Ghibelline Kaisers, and 
the Holy Roman Empire of German nation; and that now, 
after the lapse of six centuries, the moment for reparation had 
come, Whereupon he drew up a plan of a great Guelphic 
empire, of which Hanover was to form the nucleus, with the 
addition of Westphalia in the south, Belgium in the west, and 
North-Germany to the Elbe in the east,—such empire to con- 
stitute a patrimony for the heir of the Crown of Hanover, the 
early separation of which from the English Crown being already 
in prospect. The career of Prussia in the north of Germany 
was run; and the Guelphs were to have a second coming more 
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glorious than the first. ‘It is in your Royal Highness’s power,” 
said the Count, in his report to the Prince Regent, “to acquirea 
new inheritance for your supreme house; where -it: may reign 
when the course of events will transfer the ‘British Crown to 
another house, and to establish a new empire, ‘whose people will 
bless their founder to the latest generations.”::The Prince 
Regent relished the flattering projeet of his trusty liegeman as 
well almost as cold punch that gave no head-ache; and com- 
manded it to be communicated to the Russian‘ and: Swedish 
ambassadors. Miinster tried to gain the: favour of leading 
German men for his plan ; and in his argument: with Stein, who 
was not so ready to give up Prussia, he compared the liberal 
government of the Georges, “under whose reign. England had 
been freer than ever before,” and: their wise system of daissez, 
faire, with the Prussian “ramrod and corporal-stick” strict 
method of administration, and ignorance of the principle, that 
“he governs best who governs least.” [ie 

Whether the Duke of York, to whom the important part of 
executing the project had been assigned, would have proved 
equal to the task of grasping the sword. of his famous ancestor, 
and of wielding it with better success than the Lion had done, 
remains undecided to this day. For, while the Guelph-project 
was still under consideration, the decisive movement: for the 
liberation of Germany began in the east instead of. the west. 
The grande armée was no more. ‘The Russians had crossed the 
Niemen. The Prussians had risen, carrying their king along 
with them; and were giving unmistakeable proof that they were 
still somewhat, and that their living vitality would go farther in 
North Germany than the dead Lion’s. historical pretensions. 
Count Miinster’s plan fell into the paper-basket, and the Nether- 
lands are now to be provided for according to this final. English 
project of re-uniting the old seventeen provinces, with additions 
on the German side, and with the Prince of Orange as king 
over them. This and the slave-trade question were the two 
special objects the charge of which devolved upon the English 
plenipotentiaries at Vienna. ‘These were, besides Lord Castle- 
reagh, his brother Lord Charles Stewart (afterwards Marquis of 
Londonderry), and Lords Cathcart and Clancarty. 

Russia’s position at the Congress may be called symmetrical 
to that of England. It also came more as arbitrator than ex- 
pectant, With the fall of Paris, it already began to be regarded 
as henceforth the equilibrium to England in the European 
system—the great land-power balancing the great sea-power. 

entralized France, vast resources in the hands of one absolute 
will, which had kept Europe in hot water for a century and a 
half, was for the time subdued: and here already is vast 
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centralized Russia taking her place; all the more alarming to 
the imagination, on account of the vague, undeveloped, indefinite, 
half-barbarous condition of its vastness. Moreover, an eagle 
mewing. her mighty youth at such a rate, where will it stop? 
Two generations have hardly passed, since an English Minister 
wrote to his ambassador at Moscow, ** On this occasion it will be 
proper to convince the Russians, that they will remain only an 
Asiatic power, if they sit still and give the King of Prussia an 
opportunity of. putting in execution his schemes of aggrandise- 

** And. here we have a Czar greeted as liberator of 
Europe, whose hosts, in the words of the official French histo- 
rian, “ planted their pikes upon the banks. of the astonished 
Seine:..... Alexander standing between burning Moscow, and 
Paris preserved, will for ever present an image of grandeur to the 
admiring: centuries !”+ Alexander appeared at Vienna in the 
flattering character of Deliverer of Europe and Friend of Mankind. 
When Napoleon’s irresistible forces had penetrated to the ancient 
capital of Russia, the Czar was pressed by those nearest him to 
conclude peace at any price. The grandson of Catherine, who 
was not without a heroic vein, answered, “ Napoleon or I, I or 
he.” Yet he hid himself from the eyes of his people during the 
humiliations of the country; and at his first re-appearance in 
public it was observed that his hair had grown grey, though he 
was but thirty-five. After Russia was freed from the invader, 
Alexander might have stopped at the Niemen or Vistula, and 
made, a favourable peace for himself. But he again took the 
higher course ; assisted in the liberation of Germany, and made 
his victorious Sclaves acquainted with “the banks of the asto- 
nished Seine.” At Paris, Alexander rivalled the English in 
generosity. ‘The French in return, called him the champion of 
civilization, the restorer of order and religion. “ Un homme de 
bonne foi, un ami de liberté—despote des Russes, quel miracle!” 
exclaimed the authoress of “ Corinne.” It would have required 
a stronger mind than Alexander’s not to think himself the most 
precious individual then living. He was conscious of generous 
emotions, of humane, liberal sympathies, of noble, disinterested 
purposes, wishing well to all mankind. And if the interests 
of Russia coincided with this, and were forwarded at the same 
time, who could object ? England he admired, but felt jealous of. 
He had to conceal at home the favourable impressions his visit to 
that country had given him, not to offend the vanity of his people : 
for the Russians, though of a more massive and manly claracter 











* Russian Despatches (in the State-Paper Office), vol. 62: Lord Holder- 
ness’s Instructions to Sir C. Hanbury Williams, of 11th April, 1755. 
} Flassan, i. civ. and 36. 
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than other Sclavonic people, are jealous like the rest, and pecu- §f gooc 
liarly sensitive about national matters. They are said to be vainer J dem 
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ness of their country, as their ‘‘ good friends” our cousins across 
the Atlantic. May be, size stands for greatness in Russian, as red 
does for beautiful, and stomach for soul. Alexander would fain 
have made his Russians a free, enlightened people, and ruled 
them in approved constitutional ways—if it could have been 
accomplished by some ‘ Morison’s Pill.” He patronized Bible 
societies, secret societies, humanitarian Ministers—every known 

atent machinery for. the rapid advancement of mankind. On 
fis accession Klopstock had sung his “ Ode to Humanity,” such 
expectations were there of the young Czar. For he had been 
educated under the eyes of his philosophic grandmother like a 
very Telemachus, and in accordance with all the enlightened 

rinciples of the rosy evening of the eighteenth century. Mentor 
ii a compatriot of Rousseau’s, steeped the young princely 
mind in philanthropy and rights of man. On the other hand, 
there was Sclavonic Sultikow teaching the uses of astuteness at 
a Russian court, and in the presence of a tyrannical father. 
Between the two, Alexander’s mind was formed. Virtuous 
aspirations, unsupported by strength of character, are compatible 
with cunning, the weapon of the weak. With his virtues and 
faults, he had brought his Russians to their present summit of 
glory, of influence in European affairs, and himself to be looked 
upon as principal figure at the Congress. He liked to surround 
himself with liberal-minded, superior men, no matter of what 
nationality. He had Stein about him, as adviser in German 
affairs: Prince Adam Czartorisky, known to us since as_ the § plan 
venerable chief of what is called the aristocratic section of the Jj to se 
Polish emigration, Alexander’s bosom-friend from boyhood, was ff natio 
his confidant in Polish matters: Pozzo di Borgo, the Corsican have 
patriot and republican, Capo d’Istrias, and Ypsilandi, the Greek {to fa 
patriots and embryo revolutionists, were about his person and in J powe 
his council. His Russian ministers, Nesselrode in particular, } inter 
were mere clerks, doing his errands, Like England, Alexander § breec 
had no personal objects to seek at the Congress, and could J phleg 
devote his influence to general interests: for as to Poland, J cone 
which came under the cognizance of the Congress, how could § stanc 
his generous intentions be objected to? and was it not, besides, § suing 
occupied by his troops ? homi 

Austria, less fortunately situated than England or Russia, had ] recei 
had to bend low before the Corsican Titan, and was one of the | men, 
countries whose map was to be repaired by the Congress, But, fa sli; 
in a prudent Austrian way, it had got conditions for itself pre- } calle 
vious to joining the Alliance against Napoleon, and had taken § with 
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good care at Paris that there should be no mistake about its in- 
demnifications. Austrian troops already occupied those acqui- 
sitions. ‘The Congress had only to define and ratify. Austria, 
therefore, was safe ; had reason to be contented; and could com- 
posedly attend to its hospitalities, lying watchfully in ambush the 
while for anything further that might be gained for Austrian, or 
spoiled for non-Austrian interests. The Emperor Francis had 
renounced his claims upon the ancient possessions of his House 
near the Rhine and in the Netherlands, of first-rate importance 
indeed to Germany, but not handy at that distance to Austria. 
Thus cut loose from all connexion with Western Germany and 
the stirring, intelligent, liberal populations bordering upon the 
Rhine—the great German river that flows in the direction of 
civilization and commerce with the wide western world,— Austria 
bound up its fortunes closely with the Sclavonic Danube—the 
other great river which creeps languidly towards the stagnant east, 
through rude backward regions, slow backward populations. On 
the confines between the ‘Teutonic and Sclavonic worlds, lagging 
in culture behind the former, considerably ahead of the latter, 
Austria fitly took its stand. His indembities Francis had chosen 
in Italy—a pleasant country, and of fine resources, though of 
foreign nationality. More a congregation of countries than a 
nation, Austria has greater facilities than more homogeneous 
States to make up on one side for reverses on another, and to gain 
by losses. If you are not particular as to the nature of your ali- 
ments, the range of your choice and your chance is so much the 
greater. In that way Austria had grown from a German province 
toa motley yettough empire. Neither did it follow the Russian 
plan of throwing all nationalities into the same autocratic caldron 
to seethe into one patent Austrian stew; but rather respected 
nationalities, content to draw revenues and soldiers from all. We 
have seen that it was a traditional policy of English governments 
to favour Austria as of first-rate importance to the balance of 
power; asa Power, too, that competes nowhere with English 
interests. A long-continued relationship of this sort naturally 
breeds confidence, preference. Add to this the inoffensive 
phlegma and simplicity of the Austrian temperament, which 
conciliates where quicker natures alarm or offend; a circum- 
stance that often stood in good stead to Austrian statesmen pur- 
suing unsuspected designs with the air of unpretending bon- 
homie. Thus, just now in London, while the Prussians 
received due mete of recognition as brave, patriotic, enlightened 
men, they yet left on the whole on the mind of the Government 
a slightly uneasy impression of “ Prussian ambition,” as it was 
called, checking to cordiality. Metternich, on the other hand, 
with much less either in his own character or in that of the 
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Government and people he represented, to enlist English 
sympathies, advanced deep into the favour of the Prince 
Regent and his Ministers; gave Castlereagh, who stood in 
need of it, lessons on continental politics; and, on the whole, 
established terms of intimacy which he knew how to turn to 
account, as we shall see. Austria, moreover, made the liberal 
host at the Congress, obliged all parties by profuse hospitality; 
and, satisfied beforehand with its assured lot, could look out 
leisurely for opportunities to improve its own gains or to hinder 
those of others. 

In a position much less assured was Prussia. With Jena it 
had, for a time, sunk very low. With the final struggle, in 
which it had led the van, it had risen again very high. The con- 
sequent expectations and pretensions of the people and the army 
were great. The Prussian people, they said, had re-asserted 
their superiority, and they demanded that the Prussian State 
should be reconstituted in accordance with its services and 
paramount importance. ‘The least they could demand was, 
that it should be reinstated in the integrity of its extent before 
the misfortune of Jena, when the vengeance of Napoleon robbed 
it of half its dominions, not to mention the exactions in money 
and money’s worth. Yet the army had returned from Paris, 
and nothing was definitely settled. By the treaties of Kalish, 
Téplitz, and Reichenbach, Prussia is guaranteed restitution 
“ at least to its former extent ;” but Hardenberg, good easy man, 
confident in the strength of Prussia’s case and the justice of the 
Allies, omitted at Paris to stipulate definitely for his State, as 
England had done for the Netherlands, and Austria for itself. So 
Prussia’s fate is placed in the hands of the Congress. And, un- 
fortunately, at the Congress Prussia’s friends are not numerous. 
Risen in comparatively modern times from the ranks of the 
smaller German potentates, many of whom claimed more 
ancient descent and importance in the Empire, the Brandenburgs 
were regarded with no loving eye by these. Austria’s policy 
was hereditarily antagonistic to the new Protestant Power in 
Germany, which had mostly grown at Austria’s expense, and 
was dividing and threatening Austria’s influence. France, ever 
since Rossbach, and earlier, had looked sorely upon the “ mili- 
tary power” that had been drilled into efficiency by the sandy 
banks of the Spree, and would not be subservient to French pur- 
poses. The lead which the Prussians had taken in the just 
ended crusade against France was not calculated to improve the 
feeling. Moreover, it was intended to push Prussia forward as a 
watchman upon the eastern French frontier: France was an 
open and avowed opponent to Prussia at the Congress. . Honey 
mouthed Flassan himself, departing for once from his method of 
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representing all parties at Vienna as acting from mere motives of 
love towards everybody, avows that the French plenipotentiary 
found himself under the necessity of sacrificing Italy to Austria 
for the sake of thwarting Prussia in Germany. 

It should appear that the reasons for French and Austrian 
jealousy of Prussia ought to be reasons for English friendliness 
towards the latter. In all the chief controversies that had been de- 
bated in Europe, since Brandenburg counted for something, the 
Prussians had stood on the same side with England. Waterloo, as 
yet, was not, but Blenheim had been; and in William’s and Marl- 
borough’s campaigns the Brandenburghers had borne an honour- 
able share. Indeed, the character and aims of the people, as 
well as the interests of State, of the two countries, point so 
strongly towards friendship and alliance, that they have, on occa- 
sion, been driven into it in spite of the whims of their rulers. 
The English Government, moreover, was persuaded of the 
desirableness of strengthening Prussia. We have secn Pitt’s 
plan (Miinster’s was a Guelphic project); and Castlereagh went 
to Vienna with the best intentions towards Prussia, * partial to 
the conservation of its preponderance as a great Power.”* Yet, 
as we observed, there was no cordiality. ‘The Minister’s “ par- 
tiality” for Prussian preponderance was a political expediency ; 
but his heart opened to Metternich. The somewhat proud, un- 
conciliating manners of the Prussians may have had something 
to do with this. ‘The passive, acquiescent temper of the Austrian 
people, also, was apt to inspire more confidence to a Tory states- 
man anxious above all for “peace and quietness,” than the 
stirring “ambition” of the Prussians, whose “ free notions of 
government, if not principles actually revolutionary,”t disturbed 
in those days the serenity of his outlook. But there were causes 
of older standing, ,rooted a century deep. The English kings 
were German electors. The Brunswickers and Hohenzollerns 
were old neighbours, and as such of course jealous rivals, with no 
end of small quarrels between them, yet large enough to pro- 
duce lasting traditional sentiments. And while the two nations 
had nothing but mutual interests in common, the two dynasties 
had also mutual dislikes. Once, indeed, there was a memorable 
attempt made to unite the two royal houses, as well as the 
nations, closely and permanently by intermarriage. Prince 
Frederic of Prussia, known since as Techies the Great, was to 
marry the English Princess Amelia; and Frederic Prince of 
Wales—* Fred” of whom it stands recorded that he “ was alive 
and is dead”—was to be made happy by the sprightly Prussian 
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Princess Wilhelmina, afterwards Margravine of Baireuth, who 
wrote spicy memoirs. But the Fates, working through Austrian 
diplomacy, would not permit of it. Poor Princess Amelia, instead 
of being helpmate to a royal man of genius, and cementing the 
friendship of two nations, had to walk lonesome through the 
world in involuntary maiden meditation not fancy-free ; and 
the friendship of the two nations continued uncemented. After 
that, the great Chatham initiated an intimate alliance with the 
great Frederic, and gained Canada for England by it for one 
thing; but was himself soon driven from power, and Prussia left 
to shift for itself. In more recent times, Napoleon, meaning to 
throw permanent discord between the two powers, forced 
Prussia to accept Hanover in exchange for portions of its own 
lands. On the other hand, when, still more recently, Prussia 
required from England the indispensable subsidies for the final 
struggle against the common enemy, they had to be bought by 
the cession of East Friesland to Hanover; whereby the Prussians 
lost their only communication with the German Ocean—a 
bargain that still rankles in the Prussian mind. 

Thus, then, it came that the Prussian statesmen at Vienna, 
where the future statistic ad strategic strength or weakness of 
their country was to be decided, had to meet, besides a swarm of 
small ill-wishers, an hereditary opponent, an avowed enemy, a 
cold friend, and but one firm supporter, and he not a disin- 
terested one—Russia. 

In the aforementioned treaties it had been indicated that 
Prussia should receive its indemnifications in the southern parts 
of Germany. These were at the time either in possession of 
France, or of the members of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
Napoleon-made kings, and the like, still closely allied to their 
French patron. It was Stein’s plan to grant no conditions to these 
potentates, but to deal with them solely in the interest of the future 
reconstruction of Germany. Austria, however, thought other- 
wise, and concluded a treaty with Bavaria—the treaty of Ried— 
guaranteeing to Bavaria its Napoleon-acquired sovereignty and 
integrity, the latter including the valuable Prussian principalities 
of Anspach and Baireuth. The conditions granted to one could 
not be refused to the rest—Saxony alone excepted, whose 
king would not accept conditions, but determined to stand or fall 
with Napoleon. In this way Saxony came by conquest into the 
hands of the Allies, and constituted, with the Rhine-countries 
retaken from France, the portion of Germany at the disposal of 
Congress. It was generally understood, and taken for granted 
by the Prussians, that their chief indemnifications should be in 
neighbouring Saxony—a country with a homogeneous Protestant 
population, and strategically well fitted to add the much-needed 
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central strength to a body of such extended limbs as Prussia. 
It was known, indeed, that Frederic-William, a very strait- 
laced king, entertained scruples about despoiling a German 
brother-sovereign, however culpable he might be. But his 
ministers, army, and people generally, had made up their minds 
that Saxony should become Prussian. Nor was there as yet any 
voice raised against it except a French one. M. de Blacas, 
Louis XVIII.’s chief minister, in reply to the Duke of Wel- 
lington who had taken pains to convince him that it was not 
contrary to good policy to give Saxony to Prussia, declared with 
much warmth that France could never consent to this, and 
endeavoured to show to the Duke that Saxony was the only 
point through which ‘ Great Britain or France could exercise 
any influence in the north of Europe.”* It does not appear 
from history that England ever derived any advantage from, or 
had much to do with, the Court of Saxony. But French diplo- 
macy certainly had been much at home at Dresden since August 
the Strong had sold himself to the Evil Powers for the sake of 
the Crown of Poland. , 

France occupied at the opening of the Congress a peculiar and, 
in her history, novel position. Her plenipotentiaries were to arrive 
last, and to ratify without having been consulted. That was not 
the part French ambassadors had been accustomed to play at 
congresses for these two centuries past. At the congress, for 
instance, which in European importance bore most resemblance 
to the present one—that of Westphalia,—the French ambassador, 
Count d’Avaux, began his functions by demanding that the 
whole constabulary force of the free imperial city of Miinster, 
officers and all, be preliminarily put in durance, till the proper 
punishment could be ascertained for their enormous crime of 
having exerted themselves to maintain the public peace against 
some roistering followers of the French embassy. The same count, 
ina despatch to his Court, makes sport of one of the Imperial 
plenipotentiaries, the learned Dr. Valmar, who, writes the count, 
“has no people at all about him to assist in a ceremony, whilst 
I, in my coach-and-six, attended by twelve pages and thirty-two 
cavaliers, let the world see of what sort the least of your 
inajest’s servants are.” At the dozen congresses with which 
Louis XIV.’s ambitious designs had inflicted the world, the 
French had had the chief word to speak; and at Napoleon’s con- 
gresses, his word, of course, was command. At Erfurt, but a 
few years since, Talleyrand dictated terms to kings and kaisers ; 
and told the Weimarian Chancellor von Miiller, who had been 
congratulating himself at the friendly reception which his duke 
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had experienced from the emperor, ‘* We say fine things to 
those we don’t like; but to our friends we say, Moquez-rous de 
tout cela!” And now the same Talleyrand, Prince of Bene- 
vento, ex-Vice-grand-elector, and ex- many other things, has to 
meet that Erfurt, “ parterre des rois,” under quite altered cir- 
cumstances. One would like to have seen him “tell fine 
things” to the Duke of Weimar, and wonders whether, he made 
any reflections on the occasion. ‘The reflection which history 
makes is, That the brilliant French nation, whose quick happy 
talent has blazed out upon the world, from of old, in a variety 
of ways: foremost at the Crusades; earliest in chivalry, in 
romance, in woman-worship, and king-worship ; leading in 
language, in polite arts of elegance and courtesy,—has now 
ended another and the latest of its numerous brilliant periods; 
and that the epoch initiated one hundred and seventy years 
ago, somewhat insolently, by Avaux in his coach-and-six at 
Minster, was now being consummated, politely, by Talleyrand 
at Vienna. 

For it were wronging Napoleon to identify peculiarly with him 
—as the restored Bourbons wished the world to do—the aggres- 
sive policy of France. It is as old as Richelieu. “ Voila un 
grand politique de mort,” exclaimed Louis XIII. at the death of 
his cardinal-minister. But the cardinal’s policy had consisted in 
silencing all political or religious dissent from the central will, 
cutting off the heads of gainsayers, in order to reduce France 
within to perfect unity and uniformity, and to make her a per- 
fect instrument in the hands of herruler against the world without. 
Louis XIV. realized the cardinal’s ideal. Il ne resta debout sur 
la France quwun rvi—le premier vit dans le second,” says with 
pride even modern Michelet. In that way Louis XIV. became 
the top-figure of all Europe, the “ owner” of France, much 
envied and imitated by all sovereigns of his time, and almost 
ever since. He brought twelve congresses upon Europe, and 
carried France quickly to her culminating point. But it abutted 
all in the French Revolution; which, as it recedes from view, 
begins already to present itseif more as a conflagration of old 
things, than an initiation of any hopeful new thing. The 
national opposition, silenced by Richelieu, took up his policy 
and turned it the other way. Robespierre, like the dardinal, 
bent upon “unity,” cut off the heads of gainsayers. He was 
followed by Napoleon, the Louis XIV. of the Revolution ; and 
the period begun by the latter, and defined by Guizot as having 
for its aim “preponderance of France in Europe and humbling of 
rival powers,” was naturally consummated at Leipzig—unaturally, 


and finally, one may hope. Europe, it is plain, will not tolerate 
any permanent preponderance of that kind. The preponderance 
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of real superiority, working involuntarily, by silent irresistible 
influences, it will always be obliged to tolerate. 

The Allies, we have seen, had treated conquered France with 
great respect ; and some of them we saw eager to enter into 
friendly relations with the new government; but at Vienna the 
situation of her ambassador was at first necessarily isolaied and 
constrained. He was invited to the banquet, but as a spectator 
only, and to say Amen to the grace after meat. Passive resigna- 
tion was not amongst Talleyrand’s virtues. If he was not to 
dine himself, there was the chance of spoiling other people’s 
dinners. ‘Talleyrand proved himself equal to the occasion. In- 
deed, his talent found here for the first time a proper sphere. 
His former master, Napoleon, required no diplomatic conjur- 
ing: he prescrised terms with the sword. ‘'Talleyrand never 
quite liked that, and bad a natural aversion to war. His 
favourite charger was a snug arm-chair, with the opposite party 
upon the sofa before him; and his arms and ammunition were 
blandest smiles, softest words, and most candid simplicity. 
There he would explain, in the most perspicuous and most 
disinterested manner, the general bearing of the case, and the 
opposite party’s own special interest in it, and win bloodless 
victories. 

There were two main objects Talleyrand had in view at the 
Congress: to prevent Prussia’s acquisition of Saxony, and to get 
the Bourbon Ferdinand IV. reinstated in Naples, where King 
Joachim as yet held sway. Though elsewhere the Bouibons 
have come to their own again, Ferdinand still rusticates in the 
smaller of his ‘Two Sicilies, where he has reigned faintly under 
English protection these eight years back ; and Joachim Murat, 
the innkeeper’s son from the Garonne country, and husband of 
Mademoiselle Caroline Bonaparte, still occupies precariously 
the throne of Naples. Murat has a treaty with Austria, but 
only an armistice with England. At Naples he has not much 
support. He is a dashinz cavalry officer and a smart dresser, 
but a poor hand at kingship. With the English Government 
Naples is, as yet, an open question ; but the Duke of Welling- 
ton writes in an ominous way, that he has turned over in his 
mind “a good deal the mode of executing our plans against 
Murat,” which bodes no good to King Joachim. ‘Austria, bound 
by treaty to him, is also bound by near family ties to Ferdinand. 
Ferdinand’s wife, Queen Caroline, known to Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton, is not only Francis’s aunt, a daughter and last inter- 
esting relic of the great Maria Theresa, but she is also his 
mother-in-law—grandmother of his heir-apparent, of Maria 
Louise, and other long-faced Hapsburgs; and she is actually 
a guest now at Schiénbrunn, where she arrived last year, flying 
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from Lord William Bentinck’s constitution, and soliciting help 
from gods and men, both against French spoliation and English 
protection ; and though ill now, and worn-out by hardships and 
sorrows, she is still ardent and eager, like a true daughter of 
Maria Theresa. In Talleyraud she will have an ally, if she 
hold out till his opportunity comes. His new masters, the 
Bourbons, cannot suffer a relic of his old master, Napoleon, 
to shine upon a European throne, while the legitimate owner, 
a brother Bourbon, continues under eclipse in the smaller 
Sicily. These were Talleyrand’s objects; and he declared, in 
the most disinterested manner, “ Je ne veux rien pour mot.” 

But it is time that we should get to Vienna, which is filling very 
fast, and where lodgings are hardly to be had for love or money. 
Varnhagen, returned trom the wars, attached now to the Prus- 
sian Legation, and, what is more to our purpose, ‘a chiel amang 
us takin’ notes,” arriving late, has to entrust his adored bride, 
the wise Rahel, to the friendly abbess of a convent, and content 
himself with bachelor’s quarters at an inn; for the crowd is un- 
precedented, and the Viennese are making a profitable business 
of it. Nine-tenths of the sovereign families of Europe are there, 
with followers and hangers-on. A world of legations, of course, 
with staffs of secretaries, counsellors, attachés, messengers; am- 
bassadors’ wives, daughters, men-servants and maid-servants: 
and another still larger world of petitioners, projectors, griev- 
ance-mongers, newsmongers, patriots; friends of the human 
race and friends of number one; chevaliers of St. John 


and chevaliers of industry ; soldiers, artists, actors, dancers, in- | 


ventors, gamblers, financiers, itinerant preachers :—for it was a 
great world-fair as well as world-parliament; and the curious 
came to look on, the gay to be amused, the empty to be filled, 
and the hungry to be fed with good things. The wealthy 
Austrian aristocracy, jewelled Hungarians, Bohemians, of course 
were there, doing the hospitalities of their capital, proud of its 
distinction. ‘The German nobility in general, princes, counts, 
Freiherrn of the Reich, such as could afford it, came to partici- 
pate in the pleasures, if not in the business and profit. Thrifty 
mothers brought their grown-up daughters, there being such a 
profusion of balls and partners. Sturdy burghers, deputed from 
cantons, cities, and corporations, to defend or reclaim ancient 
rights and privileges, would mix modestly with the crowd ; and 
blue-eyed, yellow-haired peasants, lank Sclavonic pedlars, in 
strange costumes, would fluck in daily from the country and 
highways, to stare curiously at the strange gay world. At last, 
to crown all, on a fine Sunday, the 25th of September, the 
Emperor Alexander, accompanied by his empress and grand- 
duchesses-sisters, and King Frederic-William, with sons and 
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brothers, made their public entry into Vienna. All the world 
and its grandmother had turned out to witness it. The Emperor 
Francis, with his Crown-prince and archdukes, attended by such 
a cavalcade of European notabilities as was never seen together 
before, rode out some way to meet his high guests. Troops in 
large masses, and well-conditioned, though after severe campaign- 
ing, presented arms in endless glittering lines. The big bell of 
St. Stephen’s, cast from Turkish cannon, and innumerable other 
bells, rang merrily. Bands played, horses pranced, orderlies 
flew about. A thousand rounds of ordnance shook the welkin. 
A hundred thousand voices shouted “ Vivat the Kaiser! Vivat 
the King! Vivat the liberators of Europe !” And in the evening 
there was the grandest of illuminations. 

The last expected highest guests had arrived, the company 
was complete ; and, now, says the Abbé de Pradt in words 
which paint—that is to say, rouge—the fact in a pretty French 
fashion, ** Lnfin Uheure sonne, et les plaisirs, interpretes aussi 
sincéres que gages éclatans des dispositions mutuelles les plus bien- 
veillantes, introduisent gaiement les arbitres des destinées del Eu- 
rope dans le sanctuaire ow elles vont étre décidées.” Which 
being interpreted, signifies, that the arbiters of the destinies 
of Europe hid their jealousies and misgivings behind smiles, 
aud were led to business by the hands of pleasure. But, 
in fact, the business had commenced some time ago, and 
ever since the 16th, the plenipotentiaries of the four Powers— 
Castlereagh for England, Rasumofsky or Nesselrode for Russia, 
Hardenberg and William Humboldt (sometimes either, but of- 
tenest both, Hardenberg being deaf and requiring a sharp 
second,) for Prussia, and Metternich for Austria—have been 
holding preparatory meetings and conferences. Castlereagh, 
the English reader knows. Voices from the Congress speak of 
his narrow horizon, and of his long-winded ignorance of Conti- 
nental affairs, with which he had to deal; but give him credit 
for honest attention to the interests of his country, to the best of 
his not very shining ability.—Count, soon to be Prince, Andreas 
Rasumofsky was nephew of the handsome clever Ukraine pea- 
sant-lad with whom the Czarina Elizabeth, of singular memory, 
shared her couch if not her throne; and son of that peasant-lad’s 
and Czarish partner's equally handsome and clever brother, who 
had wandered to Petersburg with his guitar, and risen to be 
Hetman, and President of the Academy of Sciences there. 
Both the brothers, commencing in such a way, earned for them- 
selves the character of estimable efficient noblemen ;_ their 
Ukraine peasant-blood proving itself of a naturally noble sort. 
Count Andreas, who has also had his adventures, has grown grey 
in diplomatic service. He has been many years ambassador at 
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Vienna; has accompanied the Czar in the late campaign, and 
possesses his master’s confidence—as far as anybody can be said 
to possess the confidence of so capricions and impressible a man 
as Alexander, who listened to many advisers. 

Count Nesselrode, Rasumofsky’s colleague and rival, was then 
not much above thirty, and had already advanced so far by dint 
of pliancy and dexterity. Stein speaks of him with a certain 
contempt, as “ little Nosselrode,” and describes him as a good- 
tempered, rather feeble, parasitic man, devoid of character or 
originality—a clever, handy secretary, not a statesman. But he 
was of the yielding, elastic nature of the willow, whose pliancy, 
in some situations, outdoes the strength of the unbending oak. 

Hardenberg, the Prussian State-chancellor, was a high-bred, 
accomplished gentleman, who began his administrative career in 
Anspach-Bairenth, and rose to his present eminence by skilful 
service during Prussia’s critical years; in reward for which he has 
just been created prince. He also partakes somewhat of the nature 
of the willow, and, thanks to his bland, elastic character, has 
been able to maintain himself in a post which the sterner Stein 
could not hold. He has been, not unaptly, called the Mark 
Antony, and Stein the Cato, of Prussian statesmen. He was of 
a sanguine, happy temperament, and always managed to recon- 
cile the labours and duties of the minister with the graccs and 
pleasures of the man of the world. Le was distinguished by 
personal beauty as well as perfect manners; shone much in 
society, and was still a favourite with the ladies, thongh past sixty. 
He was what is called a liberal statesman ; posscssed great know- 
ledge, intelligence, political experience, and meant well by his 
king and country. But his principle was “live and let live :” 
when he could not do as he would; he did as he could; and 
when things proved inconvenient to-day, he was not averse to 
putting them off till to-morrow, sufficient for the day being the 
evil thereof. He did so with the Prussian business at Paris, and 
he kas to make good now what he neglected then. 

The Baron William von Humboldt, who was associated with 
Hardenberz, is known to the world as a man distinguished in 
letters, as well as a statesman of high quality. His natural gifts 
had been developed by great culture and rare opportunities. He 
had travelled with Campe, studied esthetics together with 
Schiller, and administered the Siate (as Minister of Public In- 
struction and Health) along with Stein; yet the refinement of 
his mind and universality of his culture were perhaps injurious to 
him as a man of action. He was, moreover, of a cold, sardonic 
temperament, without enthusiasm. The esthetic sympathies 
were stronger with him than the moral; and there dwelt a 
singular mixture of idealism and cynicism in his breast. He 
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possessed amazing powers of application, and, at Vienna, threw 
off incredible amounts of work: yet he never identified him- 
self with his work, did not warm into a belief in it: “ It will be 
well if these things we are now at can be accomplisied a hun- 
dred years hence,” he said, in private, whilst publicly labouring 
for them. His intellect had more light than fire: sharp-glancing 
like polished steel, it partook more of the nature of Apollo’s 
arrow than of Thor’s hammer. 

Meiternich, in more senses than one, presided over the Con- 
gress. He was the minister of the host; conducted the festi- 
vities as well as the business, and made the one serve the other. 
Nature had endowed him with all gifts that ensure success in 
this world—graceful person, vigorous health, amiable disposition, 
high spirits, quickness, adroitness. His successes had begun 
early. At seventeen he officiated as master of the ceremonies at 
the coronation of the Emperor Leopold. He was twenty-two 
when old Kaunitz gave him his granddaughter and heiress 
in marriage, with the testimony of being “a good, amiable 
young man, of the most graceful verve, and a perfect cavalier.” 
At thirty he negotiated the third coalition against France. At 
thirty-six he was Foreign Minister. He was created a prince 
upon the battle-field of Leipzig, and is now President of the 
Congress ; all, one may say, by virtue of a happy organization, 
and the talents and accomplishments of the outward man. 
Depth and height there is none in him, Stein defines him as 
shallow, immoral, of a double mind ;” “a ready bookkeeper, 
but no great mathematician ;” “ possessed of understanding. dex- 
terity, amiability, but deficient in depth. knowledge, industry, 
and veracity ;” “disinclined to address what is noble in man.” 
His arts of diplomacy consisted a good deal in bringing about 
complications, keeping the key to them in his pocket—a game 
he so much delighted in, that he carried it on even in society, 
and often drove his friends to despair by his clever mystifications. 
Real work he does not excel in, nor like much, as indeed 
finessing people seldom do. But he delights in the gaieties of 
life, and lives regardless of expense. The weighy affairs of the 
Congress even did not prevent him from dawdling much with the 
ladies. He superintended the rehearsing of tableaux vivants, 
arranged draperies, laid on the rouge on divine cheeks; and 
there are cases on record that he kept conferences, charged 
with the fate of nations, waiting for him, whilst he was consulting 
with the goddesses 


“ To change a flounce, or add a furbelow.” 


A very secular man indeed. But he is clever; trained from 
carly youth to les grandes affaires. Keeping always consider- 
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ably within the limits of the possible, he moves in his sphere with 
great assurance and composure, gaining thereby the confidence of 
mediocre people, who see in him a “safe” man. He was no 
Richelieu, no designing despot. In his private views he even 
inclined, it is said, to liberalism; but unable to see how the 
Emperor’s government could be carried on upon that principle, 
he saw safety in routine only; hoping, anyhow, that it would 
last his time. In his negotiations with the Allies, he has managed 
to get a goodly portion for Austria; and he now superintends the 
Congress. 

The representatives of the Four Powers, at their preliminary 
meetings, had resolved to hand over the purely German question 
of devising a confederation, to a special German committee ; to 
keep the question of the disposal of conquests in their own hands 
until an agreement should be arrived at; and which was then 
to be communicated to the representatives of France and 
Spain. This done, the Six would form the central organ of 
Congress for all general European questions. But Talleyrand, 
who had arrived on the 24th, began by objecting to this arrange- 
ment. He was for admitting at once all Powers, small and 
large, to the table of Congress, and for deciding all things by 
vote in proper parliamentary way. “ The law is respected in 
England,” he said in his note, “ because it is made by the whole 
country; it will be even so with Europe, if you allow Europe to 
legislate for itself. As to ¢ Allies,’ there are none; your alliance 
ended with the Peace of Paris; we are all alike, and equally 
good friends now. Let us do justice to Europe, and make no 
difference between large or small, old allies or new friends.” 
Thus plausibly argued Talleyrand. Pity “ Who speaks so well, 
should ever speak in vain.” For the great Powers to have said 
to the multitudinous small fry,—Our forces have done the work, 
and your voices shall dispose of the fruits, would have been very 
romantic, and also favourable to the exercise of French “ in- 
fluence ;” but it was, on the whole, not found expedient to pro- 
ceed that way. However, the Committee of Six was enlarged 
to a Committee of Eight, to include all the Signataries of the 
Peace of Paris; and the Committee so amended continued 
thrcughout to be regarded as the representative of the Congress. 
But for the present the opening of this Committee, that is to 
say, the formal opening of Congress, was postponed till the 1st of 
November. It was necessary to arrive at results by private 
negotiation before the formal business could be begun; and it 
was hoped that the interval would afford ample time to the lead- 
ing Powers to agree, and make the questions ripe to be com- 
municated to the Eight. So the newspapers carried it to the 
ends of the earih, that the opening of the Congress was again 
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postponed ; and the outside world grew impatient, if not in- 
dignant. 

Vienna, in the mean time, is the scene of unexampled gaiety. 
One hundred thousand guests are to be entertained. The highest 
of them are lodged in the Emperor’s palace. The expense of the 
imperial kitchen alone is ten thousand pounds a day ; and the 
whole expense of the Court for the entertainment of the Con- 
gress is stated at three millions sterling ; and private hospitality, 
or ostentation, emulates the Court in upholding the character of 
the Austrian capital as the modern Sybaris. Balls, routs, tableaux 
vivants, fireworks, light up the nights; not to mention the Burg- 
theatre, where the Schroder (mother of actors) plays, the Milder 
sings, and the Bigattini dances, Cavalcades, carousals, sham- 
fights, promenades, make the days short. Early in the morning, 
the troops turn out for review and mancuvres—always an 
attractive spectacle for royal personages. On ordinary days, 
when there is nothing particular going on, there is the promenade 
on the Bastei, in the pleasant autumnal mid-day sun, where every- 
body sees everybody. ‘The Bastei is the ancient rampart round 
the city, much battered formerly by beleaguering Turks, but now 
planted and laid out in pleasant walks and shady alleys. Walking 
on this elevated ground, you have always the town on one side 
of you, and below you on the other you have now an arm of 
the Danube, the main stream zigzagging far away on the 
horizon, now the glacis, or some other green airy interval, 
drawing a broad belt of separation between the city and the 
thirty-four suburbs that form a wide-spreading outer circle for 
miles around it. Here the Viennese take their morning walk, 
as the fashionable world of London used to do in the Mall when 
our grandmothers were young ladies. Would the reader like to 
take a stroll on the Bastei, and look at the company? It was 
while strolling in these parts, that an English traveller once saw 
a remarkable showman, with a camera obscura, amuse the holi- 
day people for a halfpenny a peep. The showman was Kepler, 
and the halfpennies were to serve to keep his soul and body 
together while he was discovering the laws which keep the stars 
in their courses. We are not likely to meet with so remarkable 
aman; but we may see some of the historical figures of our age 
amongst the groups of promenaders. Here, for instance, look at 
these two, walking arm in arm, tall handsome men both, and much 
noticed and bowed to by the company. They are talking rather 
loudly, and he on the right holds his left ear forward, like one 
dull of hearing. They are looking up at Archduke Charles’s 
palace, criticising perhaps the facade of the building, or the 
campaigns of the owner. The one with the swarthy complexion, 
dark moustache, and black crape on his sleeve, can speak of the 
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latter, having frequently met the Archduke in the field, and having 
had some severe brushes with him: at Aspern, for instance, and 
at Wagram. It is Prince Eugene, ex- Viceroy of Italy, Napoleon's 
adopted son. He is in mourning for his mother, poor Jose- 

hine, who could not survive her once-husband’s fortunes. 
dis companion, with the bullet-head, fair florid complexion, 
shortish nose, small smiling mouth, blue glassy eyes, and blond 
well-trimmed whiskers, who inclines the left ear forward, is 
no less a personage than the Emperor Alexander, Autocrat 
of all the Russias—after all, a brother mortal, like the 
rest of us, walking in boots (Hessians), and with a round hat, 
not a crown, on his head. In his character of friend of men, and 
protector of the unfortunate, he has taken the ex-Viceroy under 
his especial favour, and will assist him, if possible, to some 
German appanage: for the Prince has a German wife, a Bava- 
rian princess, and has come to the Congress to make some 
bargain or exchange for his property in the Ancona marshes. 
Their talk, as they pass on, is loud enough to be overheard; and 
it is not about politics, but only about the Bigattini, and her 
charming performance of Nina last night.—That handsome 
lady the Emperor kisses his hand to so graciously, is_ the 
Countess Julia Zichy, the most charming woman in Vienna, 
whose lovely face and clever vivacious talk are said to have 
power to elicit a transient grim smile from the austere Frederic- 
William himself. It is said, even, that the accomplished countess 
knows the colour and cut of the uniforms of every Prussian 
regiment by heart, so talkative has his otherwise saturnine Ma- 
jesty been tc her. But here he is himself, this tall, well-made, 
military-looking man, with the long, massive, sad face, short 
moustache, and straight strict nose. He is leaving his party, 
who stop to talk with the Emperor, to join the Countess Julia, 
evidently glad to warm his frostiness in her sunshine. Respect- 
able man! nature has bestowed several good solid gifts on him, 
valuable in a king, but not of the brilliant sort; and flow of 
spirits she has decidedly refused to him. He is trying to look 
pleasant now, but his usual look is dismal in the extreme. His 
speech, tuo, consists mostly of grumbles and growls, the faculty 
of language being very imperfect in him; he spurts out mere 
rapid nominatives and infinitives, and leaves it to you to complete 
the sentence. Yet he is at bottom a kind-hearted, faithful, 
brave man, and very conscientious about his kingly duties, He 
has had much to try him, poor man, and to make him morose 
and apprehensive. Genius, he knows, has been denied him, 
and he must make shift with veracity, honesty of purpose, and 
slow, inarticulate common sense. He has lost his beautiful 
Louise ; he lost half his kingdom ; but always bore up against 
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it with a sad mute courage. In the last campaign his personal 
bravery and exertion did good service on several occasions, and 
once, at Culm, saved the army. In after-life he showed courage 
also, of another and more difficult. sort, for which the liberal 
portion of mankind gave hin small thanks. He did not quite 
grant the constitution which he had promised, having become 
honestly persuaded that it would not be for the benefit of his 
people, and exposed his name to much obloquy thereby. The 
policy may have been mistaken, but we should respect the motive. 
The credit which a Danton receives for his “ Que mon nom soit 


flétri,” ought not to be refused to a king. He possessed one 


quality the most valuable of all in a sovereign—character. His 
people speak of him with nothing but veneration to this day. 
They have set up his statue in the pleasure-grounds at Berlin. 
There the grave, sad man stands, stiff and erect with military 
precision, upon a pedestal round which happy mothers and 
laughing children play and gambol.—But just now his dismal 
Majesty enjoys the sunshine of Countess Julia’s presence, and 
tries to smile himself. And here follow the party, a gentleman 
and two ladies, whom he left talking with the Czar. The gen- 
tleman who walks so jauntily and talks so merrily is the Duke 
(shortly to be Grand-Duke) of Weimar, Goethe’s Carl August. 
On him the cares of life or of the Congress do not seem to lie 
heavily. He has not the least chance of becoming King of 
Saxony, and bringing back the old honours to the Ernestine 
branch of the family, as some say he at one time hoped to 
do. But he has made a lucky hit at Vienna, for all that. 
He has discovered amongst the lumber of an old collection 
the veritable Cellini saltcellar, for which the dilettante world 
has been on the look-out for years: what pleasing news 
for his Goethe !—It is to be regretted that the shading coal- 
scuttle bonnets of the duke’s fair companions will not let us see 
much of their faces. They are evidently handsome, blonde, blue- 
eyed, dignified women, both; and there is no trace of Sclavonic 
blood in them, though they are Romanoffs, Alexander’s two 
sisters. Grand-duchess Mary, the elder and graver of the two, 
is the Duke of Weimar’s daughter-in-law; Catherine, the 
younger and more sprightly, is an interesting young widow, 
who lost her husband, the Prince of Oidenburg, two years ago. 
They are excellent women, both, and an immense improvement 
upon the Annas and Elizabeths of the old Romanoff blood. Of the 
Princess Mary, who listens with such sweet gravity to her father- 
in-law’s lively talk, Goethe has borne high testimony; which 
travellers and, what is still better, the love of the Weimarians 
for their dowager grand-duchess, confirm to our day. Princess 
Catherine—but look, the young widow’s eyes seem to have sud- 
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denly caught some object of interest; and see how she flutters 
at the approach of those two, an elderly and a young man, who 
now emerge from the crowd. ‘They bow as they pass: the 
elderly gentleman to the whole party ; but the younger seems 
to see the widow only, who curtsies demurely. Let us follow 
the two: one of them interests us much. The younger man, 
with the broad Suabian face, is the Crown-Prince of Wurtem- 
berg, who has distinguished himself in the wars, and is much 
looked up to by patriotic Germans as a “liberal” prince who, it 
is known, disapproves much of his royal father’s French sympa- 
thies and autocratic tastes. That the Russian widow and he 
take notice of each other in the way we saw, is not surprising, 
considering that they will by-and-bye be husband and wife; 
Catherine a much-beloved and unforgettable Queen of Wurtem- 
berg. But it is the Prince’s companion, the stout elderly gentle- 
man with the firmly-closed lips, large commanding nose, and 
fiery glancing eyes, whom we care most to look at. With him, 
above all the highest and fairest that promenade here, we should 
wish to be allowed to shake hands, believing as we do that there 
is virtue in the touch of a right royal man. Bare your head, 
reader, this is the Minister Stein, intrinsically the most (if not 
the only) royal personage here, though by birth but a baron of 
the empire. The sovereigns themselves seem to feel it a little; 
for they treat him almost as an equal, and he does not spare 
them—free-spoken man as he is. Amongst the Prussian officers 
there was a talk once of electing him kaiser, though there is no 
precedent of any one below the rank of count ever having been 
elevated to that high office. He is a Nassauer by birth, and the 
black tower of his forefathers, as tourists on the Rhine may have 
seen, stands, overhanging the Lahn, on the same hill with, but 
a little below, the ruins of the ancestral castle of the house of 
Nassau-Orange ;—as if the soil had been peculiarly favourable 
to the production of distinguished men. Having no kingdom of 
his own, but only a moderate knight’s estate, to rule, he went, like 
St. Christopher of old, in search of a master worthy of his strength, 
and entered the Prussian service when the great Frederic was still 
alive. Here he distinguished himself in many situations, and rose 
to the highest. He had his own troubles with Frederic- William, 
who was apprehensive of “ original” men, and who could get on 
better with the less exacting Hardenberg. Banished, and even 
outlawed by Napoleon, who saw a power in him, Stein went to 
Russia, still continuing the centre of German patriotic plans and 
movements. Since his triumphant return, the Allies have made 
him administrator of conquered countries—temporary king 
over some thirteen millions of people,—in which post also he 
gave complete satisfaction. Quite a royal man, and firmly be- 
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lieving that the world can be ruled by strict justice and truth; 
great in practical capacity, greater in moral strength ; very ari- 
stocratic in his notions, very popular in his aims; loving the 
people well, and standing up for them fearlessly against kings, 
kaisers, and squires. Here at Vienna he is ill at ease: much 
might be done; but he has no authority; may only advise, not 
direct; and the “ clever” Metternichs and “little” Nesselrodes, 
he is aware, are having it their own way. He walks with the 
Crown-Prince of Wurtemberg, who is a sort of pupil of his, and 
whom he indoctrinates with patriotic principles. May Heaven 
prosper you and your principles, Herr Minister! The Metter- 
nichs may gain the day, but . But we have no time for 
moralizing. What comes here? People are making way for a 
pair of flying wheels with a man between, stamping with his 
feet, and careering along. It is the Younker Drais, showing off 
his newly-invented draisines, what we now call velocipedes. 
This is their first appearance on the roads of the world,—as the 
Congress at Osnabriick was the first audience before whom 
Guericke exhibited his air-pump. But the Younker earns more sar- 
casm than admiration: “ Fit charger for modern knight-errantry,” 
observes the Duke of Weimar; and yon old powdered gentleman, 
with the gold-headed cane under his arm, and ribbons and stars on 
his breast, looks as though he were conscious of having said a 
good thing, and rewarded himself with a delicate pinch from that 
beautiful golden diamond-spangled snuffbox of his; whilst his 
widely-opened eyes are challenging his companion’s applauding 
cachinnation with a grinning stare. ‘They have a French air, 
those two, particularly he with the snuftbox, who looks like a 
compound of the facetious petit-maitre of Louis XV.’s Court and 
the shaky modern old gentleman. Look at him; he is a living 
antiquarian curiosity, this ancient facetious individual, and could 
tell us anecdotes if we had him to ourselves: it is the Austrian 
Field-Marshal Prince de Ligne, who fought in the wars and 
flirted at the Courts of Europe in the days of George I1.— 
soldier, courtier, beau, wit, bel esprit. He has known Frede- 
tic the Great, and did not like him; he has walked stately 
minuets in the rooms of Madame de Pompadour ; has philoso- 
phized with Rousseau, jested with Voltaire, and gained the favour 
of the Czarina Catherine, who gave him an estate in the Crimea 
and that very snuffbox he holds so gracefully between his thumb 
and forefinger. He has made French verses, written books both 
“philosophical and sentimental ;” has said innumerable bons 
mots, and been a desired guest at the tables and salons of three 
generations. He is in his eightieth year now, still gay and 
jaunty, but rather out of sorts with a world that has grown 
stupidly serious, thinks different thoughts from his, and does no 
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longer appreciate him as it ought. He feels it particularly that 
the handsome Russian princesses do not listen to him with any- 
thing like the gusto of their grandmother. Yes, this is the cele- 
brated Prince de Ligne, whom one hardly expected to see still 
alive and here. He walks with the Duke Dalberg, a French 
peer, though a German by birth. He is one of the French 
plenipotentiaries, the right-hand man of Talleyrand, whose 
work he does; Talleyrand, the genius of finesse, being naturally 
extremely idle, and indeed without any talent for real work. 
This Duke Dalberg is much hated and shunned by the Germans 
as a renegade and a French tool. It was of him that Stein, 
when apprized of Dalberg’s intention to pay him a visit, is re- 
ported to have said, “If he come to me in the character of 
French ambassador, he shall be received with due courtesy; if 
as Freiherr von Dalberg, he shall be kicked down stairs.”—But 
the notabilities are crowding upon us ; we shall scarcely be able 
to notice them all, This picturesque gentleman in red stockings, 
with the fine Italian face, is the Cardinal Consalvi, who is here 
for the good of the Pope and the Catholic Church universal, 
The dignified matron in black he is speaking to is the Dowager- 
Princess Fiirstenberg, who has been deputed to the Congress by 
the mediatized aristocracy ot the Empire; her son, their acknow- 
ledged head, being a minor. A woman actually sent to Parlia- 
ment! and she is said to have proved herself equal to her task, 
too, though her commission was a hopeless one. With her the 
Cardinal converses; nor does he mind the sacred signal now 
booming out from St. Stephen’s steeple, and which will cause the 
husbandman miles round to stop in his field-labour, bare his 
head, and repeat a silent Ave Maria, as the country people on 
the causeway there, who have come to stare at the great folks, are 
even doing now. But the Cardinal keeps talking animatedly, and 
minds not the sacred call.— Those two smallish men who bow ve 

low to him, and thread their way betwixt the crowd with oa 
heedful politeness; the younger one, with large black searching 
eyes, almost a boy still,—are a Mr. Baruch, from Frankfort, sent 
by the Jews of that city to plead their cause at the Congress, and 
his son Ludwig, who assists him with his pen, and who will by- 
and-bye, as Ludwig Borne, plead other causes than Jewish, and 
in a louder manner than he learns here.—That plainly-dressed 
young man with the flowing yellow hair, laughing blue eyes, 
aquiline nose, gentle affectionate mouth, long pointed chin, and 
triangular face, such as Holbein often painted, is Jacob Grimm, 
whom the reader has no doubt heard of or learned from. He 
keeps alone, apart from the crowd, and his attention just now 
sees to be engrossed by a party of peasants from Upper 
Austria, who are landing from a boat on the quay below. He is 
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attached to the Hessian embassy. If the settlement of Germany 
depended on his will, what a glorious Fatherland it should 
become! But here are English people, evidently: Lord Charles 
Stewart, with his lady and sister-in-law, Lady Castlereagh. 
Their appearance creates a certain sensation. His lordship had 
a fight with a cabman the other day in the open street, my 
lord boxing @ Anglaise, the Schwager striking unscientifically ; 
and it remained undecided who had the best of it. The 
diplomatic world thought it undignified in a plenipotentiary ; 
but his lordship is rather proud of it than otherwise. The 
morning costume of the ladies also invites criticism. People have 
been heard to say that the English ladies looked like the seven 
sleepers, by dress—so old-fashioned do they appear to continental 
eyes. Here, however, are English women who are up to the last 
Parisian fashions. They are the Misses Smith, Sir Sidney 
Smith’s two handsome daughters; closely followed by the hero 
of Acre himself, and his tall German wife. The young ladies 
find many admirers here ; but let them beware of princes. Here 
is the gay Prince August of Prussia taking them in flank. And 
that wild-looking man with the sallow moustache, who comes 
scampering across from the other alley with a hop and a skip, and 
signals his advent with a loud “ Bon j-j-jour, ladies!” is the 
Crown-Prince Ludwig of Bavaria. He does not look much of a 
dangerous admirer, were he not a prince. He squints and 
stammers, is dull of hearing, and has nervous twitches in his face: 
yet withal, it is at times lit up by rays of genius that make you 
forget its ugliness. He is an accomplished young man, a poet, 
a patriot though a prince, a patron of the arts, and enthusiastic 
worshipper of the beautiful. He takes the other flank of the 
young ladies, who, it is very visible, are much elated by their 
princely escort. Let them beware, though! Sir Sidney has 
come to Vienna, delegated by philanthropic Quakers and others, 
ona diplomatic cruise against piracy : he is to move the Congress 
to put down the Beys of Barbary. But he gets no support from 
the English mission ; and, except that his ladies enjoy the visit 
much, his expedition is unsuccessful.—Literary notabilities are 
searce at Vienna. Here, however, comes one; an Austrian 
subject, too, though not of indigenous growth. Austria, ever 
since Ferdinand, with the help of the Virgin Mary, put down 
heresy, has not produced much literary talent; and the indis- 
pensable modicum for the service of the State has in great part to 
be enlisted in other parts of Germany. Metternich’s helps in 
the speaking, writing, journalizing line are at this time chiefly 
ex-Prussians, ex-Protestants, and, if the sad truth must be told, 
ex-respectable men. His principal hand and alter ego, for 
instance, who does all his real work for him, as Dalberg does 
[Vour. LXV. No. CXXVIII.]—New Senigs, Vol. IX. No. I. KK 
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Talleyrand’s, is the former Prussian Geheime Rath Gentz, a 
clever writer and very worthless character, whom Castlereagh 
calls “our friend Gentz.” He conducts the Protocol at the 
Congress, and keeps a first-rate cook. Gentz we shall not see 
here; he never comes to the Bastei: his hours of recreation are 
spent in private. But this flabby, puffy man who is now coming 
towards us, is another Austrian acquisition from the Protestant 
ranks. It is Herr Friedrich von Schlegel, walking for an appe- 
tite with Frau Dorothea, his eccentric little wife, a daughter of 
the celebrated philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, who left her 
first husband, a prosaic Berlin banker, to live an exalted ideal 
life with the author of Lucinde. For it was at the period of 
great marital freedom at Berlin, when the elective affinities were 
allowed to plead in court. ‘The ideal pair turned Roman Catho- 
lic; and Schlegel provides now the philosophy for the Austrian 
system, and enjoys the Viennese cookery much. He teaches 
Mysticism, Romanticism, Medievalism, and the arcanum 
whereby “ the reason” is made to swallow the thing that * the 
understanding” refuses. Coleridge attended his lectures, and 
took the seeds of it, subjective and objective* and all, to England; 
where, in course of time, Tractarianism sprang from it, and the 
movement “from Oxford to Rome.” Curious toconsider. In Lon- 
don, at this very time, crowds flock daily to a certain carpenter's 
shop in Tottenham-court-road, to see the cradle which stands 
ready to receive the new-born Messiah—as soon as Joanna 
Southcote shall have brought him forth. And here on the Bastei 
walks, for an appetite, the indirect cause of the next religious 
movement in England that will nigh frighten the isle out of 
its propriety ! 

‘Two individuals whom one would have liked to get a sight of, 
we search for in vain amongst the promenaders: Beethoven resides 
at Vienna, but never shows himself here. He shuns the vicinity 
of the great; walks in solitary places, or in the Volksgarten 
amongst the people. Marie-Louise dwells out in Schénbrunn, 
very Frenchified in her tastes and ways, her attendants complain. 
One of her attendants is General Neipperg, whose musical 
talent she appreciates. She, also, never comes to the Bastei. 
However, we can spare her: for here are three kings and au 
empress all in arow. ‘That plain, stoutish man, with the good- 
humoured face, hands crossed behind his back, and closely fol- 
lowed by a little Spitz, is Maximilian of Bavaria—not the grim 
Duke Maximilian who was such a pillar of the Jesuits in the 





* To Mr. Ruskin’s great annoyance, we see ; who, by the bye, may be assured 
that there are a few German books in which the obnoxious words never once 
oceur,—as he will find out some day when he makes himself acquainted with 
German literature. 
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The King of Denmark. 491 
, a | Thirty Years’ War—but Crown-Prince Ludwig’s father, a good 


ih f easy sort of man, for whom the world is no worse, and no better. 
the | He leads his sister-in-law, the Czarina Elizabeth, Alexander’s 
see |“ Empress,” rather than wife; a kind good lady, they say, but 
are | too insipid, perhaps, for Alexander’s taste. Yet she is patient 
ing and uncomplaining, and her reward is near at hand. It was 
ant § during the Congress that the Czar, in a serious mood, resolved 
pe- [to be again a husband to his long-neglected wife. The lean man in 
: of § the centre is the King of Denmark, who earns golden opinions 
her § by his courteous bearing, but can get no equivalent for Norway, 
leal f which, by a combination of England and Russia, has been forced 
of from allegiance to him, and given to Sweden in repayment for 
ere §the loss of Finland. The poor King of Denmark can get nothing 
ho- fat all from the Congress, though he tries very hard, and is ably 
ian Bassisted by his ambassador Bernsdorf. ‘“ You have gained every 
hes heart here,” said the Emperor Alexander, when his Danish 
1um | Majesty took leave of him. “ But not one soul,” answered the 
the § Dane, sadly. That mountain of flesh that leans heavily upon 
and @his arm, and shuffles along with difficulty, is the King of 
nd; § Wurtemberg, a petty despot, or “small Sultan,” as Stein calls 
the §him, in whose veins the blood of Charles the Tyrant and other 
on-¥gtim ancestry does not flow in vain. He regrets openly 
er’s the end of the Napoleonic times, that gave him much which was 
nds Jnot his own, and let him do with it as he liked; and has been 
nnagheard to say that one will socn have to be ashamed to be a 
stei Vurtemberger, because there is talk of the revival of the old 
iousgStdnde, and of Constitutional limits to the power of the sovereign 
t off—a demand which his own Crown-Prince, Stein’s pupil, approves 
of, the unnatural son ! 
And so the multifarious company at the “ political exchange,” 
as the Bastei promenade was called, walk and talk ;—the ladies 
in coalscuttle bonnets or Spanish hats with feathers, short 
waists, and parasols of umbrella size; the gentlemen in tights, 
inn, #Hessian boots, high-rolled collars, and profusion of white neck- 
lain. @cloth—till it is time to dress for dinner: for they dine early at 
sical Vienna. The Danube flows sluggishly below ;. the florid steeple 
stei. gof St. Stephen’s rises high above ; the Kahlemberg looks placid 
| anand green ; the purple Hungarian mountains border the horizon: 
ood- ithe serene ether overarches all; and the slanting rays of the 
fol-fyellow autumnal sun illuminate it with golden light: for the 
srim§sun shines equally on Congresses, battle-fields, weddings, funerals, 
thesolitary workers, and public promenaders; and is, fortunately, 
— very independent of human politics and diplomatics. 
sured Our task of drawing the shadow of an event which illuminated 
vith the public horizon forty years ago were comparatively pleasant, 
if we had to deal with flesh and blood only. But our duty as 
KK2 
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faithful reporters bids us also tell of dead business, of diplomatic } ¢_ 
negotiations that came to something or came to nothing; how A.J, 
tried to get the most he could, and B. let him have as little as he fg... 
could help: and how great opportunities were wasted by little} |; 
men. We cannot promise the reader to awaken in him anf _., 
“interest” in that part of the business, conscious as we are off ,o¢ 
our deficiency in this repect. But we will promise him the, 
utmost brevity ; and considering that the political arrangements}, 
of Europe are still principally based upon the results of those§ 
negotiations, we will, on our part, claim from the reader ang i, 
indulgent hearing. non 

Though the public eye at Vienna could discover nothing but§ 
amusements and festivities, there was at the same time much, ;. . 
business going on also: witness Kliiber’s nine volumes of “ Acts.” expr 
But the business was transacted in private—no reporters admitted J py, «. 
—by interviews, conversations, consultations, notes, memoran-fii,, 
dums, committees ; finally, conferences and protocols. Whilst on} ..., 
the surface all was bright and placid, underneath was strenuous§,),. 
warfare : strategic movements, sieges, battles of the tongues and§ q;,;, 
pens, where the victory is not necessarily to the strong. On the i... 
9th of October, Lord Castlereagh writes home, * We are at sea, dyna 
and pray for favourable winds and currents ”—as the unskilled});,,, 
captain has need to do. with 

The objects which above all else indispensably required anJ,,q 
agreement between the Four Powers before the Congress could§ ¢),, 
be formally proceeded with, were Prussia’s demand of Saxony an@§ah ou} 
the Russian plan about Poland. The first was, at the outset a, 
pretty generally acquiesced in; the second was unanimously, ,o 
objected to; but, during the course of negotiations and “strafa 4}, 
tegic movements,” the two questions came to be involved and§ no «. 
entangled with each other, till they became one identical chief yy 
difficulty, and apple of discord. mand. 

Prussia’s case was opened in a practical way by Stein, admi-f powe 
nistrator in chief of the countries ocenpied by the Allies, whe veut 
proposed, with the consent of Russia, that the provisional occug (a, 
pation and government of Saxony should at once be handed ove which 
to Prussia. Prussia would then be situated like the other power crotg | 
with regard to their indemnification, Castlereagh, in a note tfhaq 
Hardenberg, dated 11th October, gave his cordial assent. There _ 
was no principle in European politics, he declared, to which h@ o¢ wa 
attached a greater importance than the substantial reconstruc the - 
tion of Prussia ; and if the incorporation of the whole of Saxony dynag; 
with the Prussian monarchy be necessary for so great and goodlwas i¢ 
an object, he should entertain neither moral nor political repug{ create, 
nance against such a measure. Of the King of Saxony h¢hi, ger 
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‘atte | Tf ever a sovereign placed himself in the case of being sacrificed 
VAT to the future tranquillity of Europe, he thought the King of 
s he Saxony was the man. But, adds his lordship, if the incorpora- 
ittle I tion of Saxony is to serve to indemnify Prussia for losses she 
| ant might have to sustain on the Russian side, in that case he was 
€ off not authorized to give any hope that Great Britain would, in 
the the face of Europe, consent to such an engagement. Persuaded, 
entsfhowever, that such a result was neither proposed on one side 
hose nor supposed on the other, he consents at once to the Prussian 
* anf occupation of Saxony, as a proof of his sincerity, and of the great 
consideration which he has the honour to be, &c., &c. 
‘butl Metternich, after delaying as long as he decently could, sent 
his note on the 22nd, in which he also, on the part of Austria, 
expressed (“avec beaucoup de noblesse,” says honey-mouthed 
Flassan) how his master’s heart’s desire was for the re-construc- 
tion of the Prussian monarchy to its full former dimensions, and 
even beyond. As to the incorporation of the whole of Saxony, 
that was, indeed, a subject of regret to his master; not at ail 
Uf diminished by Russian approval of, or English adhesion to the 
measure. No light matter to see one of the most ancient 
dynasties of Europe (claiming descent from Wittekind, who is 
himself descended from Odin, at all events from Adam) dealt 
with so severely; besides, it would be inconvenient to Austria, 
and we never wish to see Germany divided into North and 
South. And the line of the Mayn has to be settled, and 
about fortresses, and Mentz, and other matters would need to be 
arranged, if circumstances should make the incorporation of 
Saxony with Prussia indispensable. — And, on the whole, 
at this stage, and as England has given its adhesion, I will 
Pot say no. 
Whereupon, Prince Repnin, the Russian general who com- 
.fmanded in Saxony, received orders, with the consent of the 
Powers, to evacuate Saxony, and hand the occupation and 
administration of the country over to Prussia. 

Castlereagh’s hypothesis of “losses on the Russian side,” for 
which he would not engage to indemnify Prussia, had more con- 
‘| crete reality than he cared to express. Sonic Polish provinces 
had been taken away by Napoleon, and, together with some 
‘J other fragments of ancient Poland, constituted into a “ Duchy 
of Warsaw,” conferred on the King of Saxony. To the Poles 
the recollections of their former connexions with the Saxon 
dynasty could not be particularly cheering or hopeful. Nor 
was it from any love for Polish independence that Napoleon 
created this duchy. The sort of respect which Napoleon and 
his generals entertained for their faithful and useful Polish allies, 
42ppears from a little incident that happened at the very birth of 
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the said duchy. The Polish magnates, in glittering uniforms, 
were assembled at their town-hall to meet Marshal Davoust; the 
marshal, alighting from his horse at the door, found himself 
sunk in mud and nastiness half way up to his knees. * Voila,” 
he exclaimed, whilst trying to shake off the dirt, turning to a 
Prussian ex-official who happened to stand by, “voila ce que 
cette canaille appelle sa patrie !” The Duchy of Warsaw, inaugu- 
rated under such auspices, had been conquered and was occupied 
by Russia; and it was known that Alexander cherished a plan 
of raising it into a constitutional Kingdom of Poland, of which 
he, the Autocrat of Russia, was to be the constitutional head. 
It was in vain that Stein and Pozzo endeavoured to dissuade 
the Emperor from his questionable project; representing it to 
him as threatening to his neighbours, impracticable in itself, and 
dangerous even to Russia. Stein argued that Poland was 
deficient in all elements of constitutional life, having no middle 
class, a reckless anarchic aristocracy, and an enslaved popula 
tion, brutalized by centuries of misgovernment; and _ that, 
moreover, a constitutional Poland connected with an autocratic 
Russia must eventually lead either to separation or to complete 
subjugation. How is it,” asked Alexander some time after 
Stein had sent in his memorandum,—* how is it, that you who 
always show such liberal ideas, propose differently in this case?” 
* Because, sire, it appeared to me,” answered Stein, “ that in the 
application of principles, regard must be had to the nature of thq 
object to which they are to be applied.” But Alexander wa 
not the man to be reasoned out of a favourite object ; he merely 
repaid the inconvenient reasoner with his ill-humour, and 
turned to more congenial counsel—Prince Czartoriski, in this 
case, chief representative of Polish nationality, then as now, and 
Alexander’s bosom friend. He warmly supported the plan, 
encouraged his Imperial friend to persist in it against all ob- 
stacles, and wrote diplomatic notes and papers, when the other 
hands were thought too tame. Not to lose so favourable an 
opportunity for completing the traditional policy of bis country 
with regard to Poland, was natural enough in a Russian cazat. 
A Russian czar, too, is not independent of public opinion, 
which has a way to express and even to assert itself even in 
Russia; and the public opinion of Russia was decidedly for 
retaining Poland, as some slight compensation for all Russia's 
sacrifices and services in the cause of Europe. But, Alexander 
was also a man of “fine feeling” and liberal sympathies. A 
“constitutional Kingdom of Poland,” connected with Russia, 
made the acquisition so much more euphonious to his mind, 
eee to his conscience, reconcilable, nay, honourable, ta 
is liberalism: Would he not form a pattern of constitution 
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sovereignty to all future kings? Amongst the arguments which 
Alexander brought forward in defence of his Polish project, 
there was also this—that he owed it to the Poles to repair the 
wrong which his grandmother Catherine had done them. So 
tender a conscience was his. 

On the other hand, Alexander had, by the treaties of Kalish 
and Téplitz, entered into engagements with Austria and Prussia 
with regard to the Duchy of Warsaw; nor could these Powers, 
even if indemnified elsewhere for territorial sacrifices on that 
side, be indifferent to the nature of their Eastern frontiers. But 
here again Alexander argued: Shall Russia, the deliverer of 
Europe, alone go home empty-handed? You, Austria, are 
recompensed above deserts, in Italy. My friend Prussia here 
shall have Saxony, and welcome. England keeps what it pleases 
of old French and Dutch colonies, and is allowed to have its 
own way with the Netherlands. Does not even France owe it 
in good part to my generosity that she retains the Alsace and 
other old conquests? And shall I alone have nothing to show 
to my Russsians for all they have suffered and done ? 

Hardenberg, Metternich, Castlereagh, were of one mind, that 
the Polish kingdom project was to be oppused as threatening 
and unjust to Austria and Prussia, and dangerous to the balance 
of power. Austria and Prussia being more directly interested, 
it was left to the representative of England, as the more neutral 
power, to be spokesman and mediator in this delicate business, 
Hence Castlereagh’s note of the 12th October ; which has since 
acquired a certain celebrity, and procured for its author the 
reputation of a courageous champion of Polish independence. 
Most undeservedly. ‘The document contains indeed one orato- 
tical paragraph, in the conjunctive mood, glancing rather inso- 
lently, because only with an “if,” at the hypothesis of a restored 
Poland, or part of Poland: but in substance the note, and still 
more the letter which accompanied it by way of apologetic soft- 
solder, took its stand upon the treaties of Kalish and Toplitz, 
and called the Emperor quite welcome to the lion’s share of the 
Duchy of Warsaw, provided he would not withhold from Prussia 
and Austria such districts as were required for the security of 
their frontiers. 

There were answers, replies, and counter-replies, and the 
battle of notes grew hot. ‘The purity of my intentions makes 
me strong, my lord,” writes Alexander, wrapping his cloak of 
virtue around him. And Castlereagh’s mediation results in 
mere irritation. And the czarish mind being irritated against 
amen also, the task to mediate is transferred to Harden- 

erg. 

On the 18th of October a grand military spectacle took place 
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in commemoration of the Battle of Leipzig. The review over, 
the various regiments piled arms and sat down to dinner with 
the emperors and kings, in old Grecian fashion. Alexander, 
from a balcony in the open Prater, elevating his cup towards the 
high heavens, drank twice “to the German people !” ‘Trumpets 
flourished, cannon thundered, and soldiers and people answered 
with never-ending enthusiasm: Hoch! Vivat Ho-o-o-ch! And 
Alexander looked radiant. Yet cool observers who had 
stood near him on that balcony earlier in the day, whilst the 
endless masses of troops were filing past, thought they could 
discover in the Czar’s face an expression not of delight at the 
fine appearance of the Austrian military force. He looked 
annoyed, they said. 

All through October private negotiations proceed, and the 
coteries are busy. Principalities, powers, and excellencies, cased 
in the panoply of lugic and girt with the armour of persuasion, 
wrestle in painful encounter; and it is found no such easy task 
to remodel the map of Europe with argumentative compasses 
and diplomatic pen and ink. Alexander, in unbending talk 
with Stein, wished it were well over, that he might henceforth 


“live solely for the support and propagation of liberal ideas, | 


which alone could confer some value on life.” 

Other business also has been taken in hand. A committee 
on Swiss affairs is sitting to settle the internal disputes of the 
cantons and to establish the Confederation under European 
guarantee. Colonel Laharpe, Alexander’s old tutor, delegated 
by the democrats of Vaud, gains the advantage over the aristo- 
crats of Bern, supported as he and his side are by his Imperial 
pupil and friend. In Italian affairs, the annexation of Genoa 
(much against the will of the Genoese) to Piedmont began to be 
discussed ; but the position of the King of Naples was as yet 
only talked and corresponded about in an underhand manner, 
under the auspices of Prince Talleyrand and the government of 
Louis XVIIL. 

The German committee is hard at work, receiving and ex- 
amining plans for the constitution of the Fatherland; and the 
discussions are hot and loud, not only in Vienna circles, but in 
pamphlets and newspapers all over the country. The question 
of German unity, of which the world has heard much since, 
began at that time. It is a difficult and complicated question. 

The German Reich, or Empire, a system of subaltern, self- 
governing corporations comprehended within the great incorpo- 
ration of the Reich, was perhaps the most opulent product of the 
political instincts of the middle ages. It offered room for the freest 
individual and provincial development, and bound each to all 
by a system of gradation, with the Emperor as keystone on the 
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top. It reminds one of the Gothic cathedral, with its arches 
and pillars, and buttresses, and aisles, and chapels, and steeples, 
and manifold diversities, all of individual character and self-com- 
pleteness, yet all supporting, and supported by the whole. The 
stone cathedrals, after their original use was gone, still remained 
picturesque to the eye and grand to the imagination. But the 
Empire, being a living organisation, when the spirit left it, fell 
into dissolution, internal strife, external degradation—till the 
rough contact with the French Revolution, and its consequences, 
shook it finally asunder, and there remained, politically, only 
German States, but no Germany. The history of the last two 
centuries of the German Empire might become analogically 
intelligible to the modern reader, if he would imagine a case 
of the controversies that at times spring up between the mem- 
bers of the American union coming to practical issue : individual 
States setting themselves up against the federal authority in defence 
of what they hold to be their States’ rights: foreign powers in- 
terfering in help of this side and of that: and all again patched 
up from time to time by loose compromises. But there is even 
in this imaginary case the essential difference, that the Ameri- 
cans have no powerful neighbours, no Louis XIV., crouching at 
their borders, cementing internal strife, and ready to spring up 
and devour at the favourable opportunity. 

The German States, large and small, had grown sovereign ; 
and the problem was, to devise a confederation to bind them 
together. Manifold were the schemes, various the aims. Stein, 
supported by the free cities, smaller potentates, by the medi- 
atised princes, and patriotic politicians generally, was for a 
strong central power—an emperor, even an Austrian, as no 
better could be had. Prussia, represented in the committee by 
Humboldt, was for a duality, the ruling influence to be divided 
between Prussia and Austria. Austria was altogether for a mini- 
mum of confederation. Bavaria and Wurtemberg, Napoleon- 
made kings, protested against the notion of being deprived of 
any sovereign rights. And so the controversy went on in doors 
and out of doors: the course of German patriotism, like that of 
true love, did not run at all smooth; and left to free discussion 
arf voluntary agreement, practical men could find no such “ready 
and easy way to establish a free commonwealth,” as Milton 
once, in England’s disorganized times, thought he had dis- 
covered, but could likewise not get enacted. 

The only definite result which the month of October brought 
forth was, that Count Miinster, faithful liege-man of the house 
of Brunswick, had assumed the royal title for his liege lord, 
and that the Electorate of Hanover was henceforth to be a 
kingdom. And when the Ist of November came, there was 
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nothing yet ready for official treatment. The German busi- 
ness was at a dead-lock; the Polish did not advance: the 
Saxon retrograded. Alexander seeing himself opposed by the 
ministers, turned to the masters, appealing to their sentiments 
of friendship, to their royal and imperial minds, to appreciate 
“the purity of his motives;” but hitherto without effect. Met- 
ternich spoke fair on both sides, and procrastinated. Talleyrand 
had not yet developed his forces, but reconnoitred still, ex- 
amined his ground, and dropped hints to this party and to that 
party, as to their real interests. If Castlereagh could be got to 
join, there might be a pretty game. 

Prince Repnin, in delivering up his command in Saxony, 
issued a proclamation in which he assumed the annexation of 
Saxony to Prussia as a settled matter; which gave offence at 
Vienna and elsewhere. The King of Saxony, from his place of 
confinement, protested. Dresden threatened to be no longer a 
Court residence, and the official people generally grew loud. 
Already, at an earlier stage, the Duke of Coburg—one of the 
smaller boughs of the many-branched House of Saxony, and 
elder brother of Prince Leopold, who had just begun to be an 
interesting personage in England and much favoured by the 
Whigs—had entered the lists for the Saxon King, in a letter to 
Castlereagh, which had, somehow, found its way to England. 
The Saxon Sovereign, so wrote Coburg, has no other judges 
than the King of England has: God and his nation. You wish 
to strengthen Prussia: this is the way to weaken it; the Saxon 
people will not forget its ancient dynasty: Germany will be 
destroyed, the Ottoman empire upset, the peace of Europe 
shaken, if you allow this about Saxony: “Germany lays its 
cause before the tribunal of England.” That is to say, Ger- 
many as represented by the Duke of Coburg. But it sounded 
plausible, and liberal England hearkened. 

Insight into the true bearing of Continental politics, so as to 
be able to distinguish, in their complication, the real from the 
apparent, is not the forte of our insular politicians; but foreign 
— are always attractive. ‘The honest Liberal, with such in- 
ormation only as the English press affords him, looking out, of 
course, with English constitutional or radical eyes, but grasping 
in the dark, gladly seizes and hugs any object that presents 
itself in the name of “ liberty all over the world ;” not to men- 
tion the fine and also cheap opportunities foreign topics offer to 
a tribune of the people for displaying his liberal and generous 
sentiments and sympathies. ‘The Duke of Coburg’s letter made 
an impression in England. Parliament was sitting in late session ; 
the Opposition watchful of Vienna. Mr. Whitbread was at his 
post. Will the right honourable gentleman, the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, undertake to say that any progress has been 
made at Vienna since this day last month ?”—Mr. Vansittart 
could not say. He might have answered in extenuation, that it 
took the Congress of Westphalia a full year to settle the preli- 
minary question of precedence; and that at Vienna they 
managed that part of the business, at least, in one sitting. But 
perhaps he did not know ; at all events he did not say.—“ Is it 
true,” continues the interrogator, “is it true that the “Emperor 
Alexander has added an additional grace to his character by sup- 
porting the claims of Poland’s independence, and that he is op- 
posed by our Ministers ?’—The ministerial benches are silent.— 
Again, Mr. Whitbread “entreated information about Saxony: 
was it possible that you should allow a venerable and constitu- 
tional (sic) sovereign to be despoiled of his inheritance for the 
advantage of military Prussia ?”—Mr. Vansittart “ believed that 
no English Minister would be a party to a partition of Saxony.” 
(Hear, hear.)—Mr. Tierney hoped to God that he would not.— 
But what shall we say of Mr. Vansittart’s “belief?” It must 
either be understood in a very parliamentary sense indeed, or 
else we must presume the right honourable gentleman knew 
much less about his colleague’s proceedings at Vienna than we 
know. Mr. Lambton (we continue our parliamentary report) 
saw every reason for the house to withdraw its confidence from 
Ministers, as being accessory to the club of confederated monarchs 
at Vienna, the spoilers of Saxony and oppressors of Norway.— 
Mr. Horner was virtuously indignant about the Naples question, 
and stood up—not for a venerable sovereign’s “inheritance,” in 
this case, but for King Joachim. And thus, throughout the 
late session, the Opposition ask indignant, damaging questions, 
and the ministerial bench is dreadfully ill off to account for the 
faith, on foreign policy, that isin it. “You can have no idea 
how much ground we lost in the House of Commons in the short 
session’ before Christmas,” writes Lord Liverpool, dolefully, to 
his Foreign Secretary at Vienna. But “ground in the House of 
Commons,” as everybody knows, is of incomparably greater im- 


portance to an English Minister than any Saxon questions can 


be. So Lord Castlereagh received instructions to “ turn his 
back upon himself,” and join Talleyrand on the Saxon question, 
to support the King of Saxony—a little, just enough to blunt 
the point of Mr. Whitbread’s rapier. 

At Vienna, meanwhile, things do not advance: “ Le Congrés 
danse bien, mais il ne marche pas,” was one of the last bon mots 
which the Prince de Ligne fired against a world neglectful of 
him. Winter had come, but no solution. Alexander sent his 
brother Constantine to Warsaw to organize the Polish army. 
His discontent with Metternich rose into quarrel, the quarrel 
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into scandal. Metternich had hinted to Hardenberg that he 
should have his way in Saxony, it he would thwart Russia 
in the Polish question. Now Frederic-William learns from his 
friend, the Czar, that the Austrian Minister had hinted to him 
acquiescence in the Russian plans about Poland, if Russia would 
separate from Prussia about Saxony. Metternich, taxed with 
this, formally denies it; and the Czar would nave challenged 
him, had they been equals. But who is the liar, the Emperor 
or the Prince? We hope neither ; and think we can see it was 
a feat of Mephistopheles Talleyrand, who, made the go-between, 
dropped hints and insinuations ; and Alexander, being aull of 
hearing, may have taken as information what was merely in- 
tended, and cunningly worded, as a hint or insinuation.* It 
had, however, the important effect of determining Frederic- 
William to commana his Minister no longer to join with Met- 
ternich and Castlereagh in direct opposition to Alexander, but to 
maintain a neutral and mediating position. Frederic-William and 
Alexander had, in times of trouble, “ vowed eternal friendship” 
to each other. It was done solemnly, over the great Frederic’s 
tomb, and Frederic-William’s beautiful Queen, who stood by 
witnessing, gave her blessing to the compact. . And now, in the 
presence of a hostile, intriguing Talleyrand, a doubtful double- 
minded Metternich, and a cold, indifferent Castlereagh, Frederic- 
William felt called upon not to join with these against a sworn 
and tried friend. It was a very intelligible policy, though it may 
have been a mistaken one. We say “it may have been ;” but 
we are by no means so sure as Gervinus and others that it really 
was a mistaken policy. For the other alternative, even supposing 
it had led to a successful issue, was not to found an independent 
kingdom of Poland as a wail of separation between Germany 
and Russia, but merely to increase the Prussian and diminish the 
Russian share of Poland; still keeping Russia as a next-door 
neighbour. And to gain additional- thousands, or millions, of 
unloving and unlovable Polish subjects, sympathising perhaps, 
under the altered circumstances, with the fellow-Sclaves on the 
Russian side of the frontier, cannot be an object for which a 
King of Prussia ought to run much risk. With the other parties 
the question at stake was a game at speculation: well, if won; no 
great harm if lost. With Prussia, as then situated, it was a matter 
of gravest import; and the King decided not to alienate Alexander. 
But, whatever the merit of the policy may have been, Hardenberg 





* “Leben Stein’s,” iv. 197 aud 207. And we presume that Herr Pertz’s 
dates, which are confusing, and go against our conjecture, must be wrong. 
Alexander’s communication to the King of Prussia he dates 6th November; 
and afterwards says that the Emperor told the King that on “the 15th 
November,” Talleyrand had told him, &c. 
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obeyed his master, and did not resign, as Gervinus* opines he 
ought to have done. Alexander, on the other hand, offered to do 
the handsome thing: give up Cracow on the Austrian, Thorn 
on the Prussian side: both to be free cities with adjoining 
districts. Frederic-William, on his part, proposed to provide for 
the King of Saxony in Westphalia, to make over to him a 
respectabie principality with a fellow-catholic population. 

Thus matters stood at the Congress in the wintry December 
days, when Castlereagh communicated his new instructions to 
Metternich and Talleyrand. Hoary St. Nicolas himself, who 
at that season gladdens the hearts of well-behaved Viennese 
children, brought no more welcome gladness to any innocent 
young heart than the English news gave to those two plenipo- 
tentiaries. And now Talleyrand’s opportunity was come. He 
had the solution in his hands: it was a word, a principle. 
Expediencies solve nothing: principles alone bring solutions. 
He indited his celebrated Note of the 26th of December, to 
Castlereagh, to this effect: The revolution was a struggle between 
two principles. To put an end to revolution, you must terminate 
the struggle. The opposing principles are revolution and legi- 
timacy, and the one cannot be said to be ended till the other has 
completely triumphed. But in Naples there is still a revolutionary 
dynasty on the throne; and in Saxony a legitimate sovereign is 
endangered: “Let the principle of legitimacy triumph unre- 
strictedly. Let the king and kingdom of Saxony be preserved, 
and the kingdom of Naples be rendered to its Liashoune 
sovereign.” : 

Dizi et salvavi animam meam !—Talleyrand always retained 
a certain unction from his priestly education; and his notes are 
as oily as his speech or his countenance—or as his venerable 
silver locks were in his latter years. 

Poland, one might have thought, had the most claim upon 
France, and Lombardy to be of nearer interest to her than 
Saxony. But a sporting diplomatist must be satisfied if he can 
kill two birds at one throw. Moreover, it was necessary to 
humour Alexander and have Metternich for ally. Chateaubriand, 
and other French writers, assert that Talleyrand was bribed with 
millions by the kings of Saxony and Naples. That is very pos- 
sible; but his policy is quite intelligible and Bourbonic enough 
without it. So Talleyrand had the key of the situation in his 
hand. Metternich steered the same way, and Castlereagh, with 
his new instructions, joined company. Alexander having yielded 
a little, the Polish question was allowed to recede into the back- 
ground; and the diplomatic forces were all directed against 





* Geschichte des Neunzehenten Jahrhunderts. 
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Saxony. We need not tire the reader with the intricacies of 
diplomatic strategy that now followed. To the female mind of 
Rahel Varnhagen it all appeared very like what draught-players 
call dodging: you move forward, I move backward; you move 
backward, I move forward. 

But to Hardenberg and the Prussians the game became daily 
more serious. Metternich, seeing himself no longer checked by 
English “adhesion” to the Prussian plan, turned completely 
round: would cede next to nothing of Saxony; but indemnify 
Prussia altogether on the Rhine, draw Prussia’s long thin limbs 
without increase of strength at the centre, still longer, and make 
it so the shield of Germany against France. In Berlin, the 
heads began to wax hot, and there was talk of the need of sending 
Bliicher to replace Hardenberg. Hardenberg himself, driven to 
bay, in the heat of debate, let slip an observation, that Prussia 
“ would know how to guard its rights.” The newspapers brought 
tidings of activity in the French army. Austrian and Bavarian 
troops moved towards the Bohemian frontier. The English- 
Hanoverian army in the Netherlands was being increased. The 
Emperor Francis, in an interview with a deputation of Teutonic 
Knights, was heard to say: “The King of Saxony must have 
his land back, else I shoot (sonst schiess’ ich).’’ ‘The question 
turned now upon a division of Saxony, transferring part of it to 
Prussia. ‘The Prussian Statesmen objected to this, as unjust to 
the Saxon people: “ Keep the land together,” they said, “ who- 
ever be the sovereign.” Francis said: “It is a hard thing to 
push a monarch from his throne.” Alexander answered: “ Better 
that misfortune should befal the dynasty than the country.” (S’il 
y avait un malheur, il valait mieux celui de la dynastie que du pays.) 

Castlereagh, with the fear of Whitbread before his eyes, 
observed, that it was not so much a question of principle as of 
expediency; that it was necessary to conciliate public opi- 
nion, and better to swim with the stream than against it.* Har- 
denberg rejoined, that it was the business of statesmen to direct 
public opinion, not to follow it. ‘Talleyrand stuck to principle 
and legitimacy, as the only solution of all difficulties. So the 
argument went round, and no advance was made. Logic, it 
appears, would not settle it. And serious people, at the Congress 
seeing a world out of joint, began, like Hamlet, to curse their 
fate that they ever were “ born to set it right.” 

On the 26th of December the English commissioners at 
Ghent signed a peace with America. And on the 3rd of 
January, Castlereagh, Metternich, Talleyrand, in all privacy, 
signed a secret “defensive” alliance ; to which other parties 








* “eben Stein’s,” iv. 254. 
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were, in strictest secrecy, to be invited to accede: to which 
Bavaria gladly acceded at once, and others by-and-bye. Each 
of the contracting powers engaged to assist the other by an 
army of 150,000 men, or the equivalent in money. A military 
commission was named, consisting of two Austrian, one French 
general, and the Bavarian Prince Wrede. And under the 
hospitable roof of Kaiser Francis there slept now two brother- 
monarchs, against whom the host was secretly allied. 

In those very days, the Emperor Alexander, all unsuspicious, 
and given to much serious meditation and communication with 
his pious friend and correspondent, Madam Kriidener, imparted 
to his brother-sovereigns of Austria, Prussia, and England his 
thoughts upon the needfulness, in a world like ours, of making 
the Christian religion the basis of the government and inter- 
course of nations; and suggested preliminariy articles for the 
formation of a holy alliance. 

So ends the year at the parliament of nations. But has not 
Talleyrand been successful ? He came to the Congress as an 
isolated individual, excluded from all share in the main business. 
And here has he not only divided the old allies, but stands him- 
self as the centre of a new powerful alliance, and has constituted 
himself champion of the principle of legitimacy, which is to 
shield the world against revolution ! 

The successful diplomatist, and ex-Bishop of Autun, treated 
the Congress also to a symbolical representation of his present 
sacred “ principle.” On the anniversary of the death of Louis 
XVI. he got up a grand funeral mass in the cathedral of St. 
Stephen : with profusion of black hangings, lamps, wax-candles, 
silver stars, wood-and-plaster dolls, emblematic figures of reli- 
gion, with a cross, and Minerva, with a helmet;—almost as 
sublime as a scene in Robert le Diable (only that the music, 
Rahel says, was very bad); and all at the cost of 40,000 francs. 
All the Congress was there, invited by tickets. The ex-Bishop 
of Autun, who had once himself performed grand mass before 
the autel de la patrie, at the feast of confederation in the 
Champs de Mars, looked particularly unctuous; and there were 
many dry eyes. In the evening there was a court-ball of more 
than usual brilliancy—to console the mourners. And the follow- 
ing day there was the gayest, gaudiest of sleighing-parties: gilt 
and silvered sledges, six outriders with cocked hats to each ; the 
gentlemen in full uniform; the ladies in fancy dresses; “ Lad» 
Castlereagh all in yellow, with a furious shawl,” reports a female 
eye-witness ;—for the outer aspect of the Congress continued 
gay and happy, however grave and ominous the condition of 
affairs might be; and the change of the seasons brought only 
change of amusements. 
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Amongst such a concourse of strangers as met at Vienna, and 
talked light talk at dinner-parties and réunions, the range of con- 
versation would, of course, be very wide; and some new topics, 
destined afterwards to become familiar to all the world, would 
naturally turn up here for the first time. Such happened at a 
dinner-party at Herr von Gentz’s, who kept a famous cook, and 
whose dinner-invitations were prized accordingly. Amongst the 
favoured guests there was a certain Bollmann, an ingenious man 
and traveller, who had visited many lands, and seen notable people 
and scenes: Marie-Antoinette, for instance, at the Assemblée 
Nationale, and Madame de Stael in négligé. He had just re- 
turned from America and from England, and had come to 
Vienna with some financial project in connexion with the House 
of Baring. This much-travelled Bollmann, we are told, at that 
dinner, first introduced the names of Scott and of Byron to the 
higher circles of the Continent. Which names were soon upon 
everybody’s lips ; filling the imaginations of the young generation 
with the images of kilted Highlanders, and still more of passionate 
Laras and Giaours. Poor Byron himself, in those same weeks, 
had procured “a blue coat” and a licence, and had finally got 
married—hoping to be happy now. And the next time the 
‘higher circles” heard his tuneful voice, it was like the sound of 
the war-trumpet, boding no good to Talleyrand’s new principle 
of legitimacy : 

“What! shall reviving thraldom again be 

The patch’d-up idol of enlighten’d days ? 

Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 

Pay the Wolf homage ?” 
which became the march-tune of all aspiring hearts of Europe 
for the next quarter of a century. At that same party, Bollmann 
gave also accounts of young America, of the prosperous new 
republic, whose public affairs were managed by plain citizens, 
without nobles, Hofraths or Geheime Raths. Here was news 
for a perfumed sybaritic aristocratic circle, such as would as- 
semble round Gentz’s table! The effect was visible, and the 
offence great. ‘ We thought we had put down the French Re- 
volution, democracy, and all that: and is the game to begin 
afresh de 'autre cété ?” Humboldt smiled sardonically, Rahel 
only with her eyes. The gay Duke of Coburg looked disdain- 
fully upon the travelled roturier who brought such tidings, ‘The 
beautiful Countess Fuchs left off eating bons-bons. The host 
himself, so Varnhagen who was present reports, “ Gentz looked 
as if crushed by the weight of the subject, and alarmed as if 
high treason had been committed in his presence.” Honest 
Bollmann had meant no harm, and was not in the least aware 
how he disturbed the digestion of his illustrious and beautiful 
listeners. 
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There were dinner-parties, high-tides, accidents, weddings, 
(Count Miinster, for instance, got both thrown out of his car- 
riage, and married)—and there were also deaths at the Congress. 
For like all life it was a scene 


“ Of joyances and high-tides, of weeping and of woe.” 


Early in September, while Vienna was still busy ornamenting itself 
for the reception of its highest guests, a high guest out at 
Schénbrunn had been making her exit from a troublous world. 
Caroline of Naples died before Talleyrand’s opportunity had 
come. When Maria-Theresa gave two of her elder daughters to be 
spouses of Christ, and married her two youngest to earthly kings, 
devout Catholic though she was, still her motherly heart probably 
rejoiced most at the latter provision. Yet how much happier 
was the lot of the Abbesses of Klagenfurt and Inspruck than that 
of the Queens of France and of Naples! Marie-Antoinette was 
guillotined, and Caroline-Marie, ever after her sister’s cruel 
death, felt her own neck in danger, and lost the balance of her 
mind thereby. She had many reverses, many troubles, of her 
own ; but she never gave in; always carried her head high, like 
a daughter of Maria Theresa’s. She shunned no labour or per- 
sonal exertion : roughed it with Nelson in ships of war: placed 
herself at the head of armed Lazzaroni to defend her kingdom 
against the invading French, after men had given it up as a bad 
job. She rushed to Petersburg to procure an army from Czar 
Paul; conspired with her Sicilians against the protecting Eng- 
lish and Lord Bentinck’s paper-constitution. Finally she left 
her island, amidst the tears of her peasantry: beat about the 

Mediterranean waters like a she-Ulysses; and wandering toil- 

some journeys through Turkey, Sclavonia, Hungaria, had reached 

last year her maternal palace of Schénbrunn, where, in happier 
times, she used to play about her mother’s knees; where her own 

daughter had lived, and died six years ago; where her grand- 

daughter Marie-Louise, Empress of the spoiler of her House, 

came to join her by-and-by, bringing her a great-grandson, ex- 
King of Rome! Here, waiting impatiently for the Congress, 

and appealing loudly meanwhile to God and man, she wandered 

about, in wild distracted moods, in the grounds and walks which 

had once resounded with her gay happy laughter ; heard voices: 

saw visions: hands beckuning her, with “ Hist, Caroline, hist !” 

—the vehement heart unresting to the end. Till, at last, on the 

8th of September, she found the long-missed peace, and was at 

rest. Queen Amelia, Louis-Philippe’s widow, and Christine of 
Spain, are her daughters; King Bomba of Naples is her grand- 

son; and Francis-Joseph, Emperor of Austria, is her great grand- 

son. 


[Vol. LXV. No, CXXVIII.J—New Szntzs, Vol, IX. No. II, LL 
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The obituary of the Congress records another death, of a 
tragi-comic sort, which, though difficult tu relate, must as a 
diplomatic specialité, not be quite passed over in silence. A 
worthy old diplomatist, grown grey in ambassadorial routine, 
and well versed in Vattel and Puffendorf, had been summoned 
to Vienna to assist with his diplomatic lore. One evening at a 
court party, amongst the sublimest company in the world, the 
poor old gentleman was suddenly taken unwell, and felt pre- 
monished by uncourtly nature to withdraw without much delay, 
Which premonition he was about to obey, when a most gracious 
summons to join the imperial card-table reached him. Here 
was acase! Was he to obey the call of nature, or of honour 
and etiquette? Vattel and Puffendorf could not serve; but his 
Excellency was, perhaps, acquainted with Kant’s “ Essay on the 
Power of the Mind over the Body;” or remembered the Duke 
de St. Simon’s heroism under analogous circumstances; and, 
with fatal self-confidence, chose the valiant part. He had the 
unspeakable distinction of sitting down to a partie hombre with 
crowned heads; but, alas! he sat on thorns. Kant may demon- 
strate, and the Duke de St. Simon boast; the unfortunate, much 
honoured courtier discovered, in agonies, that though the spirit 
be strong, the flesh is weak. The high personages at his table, 
much discomforted, looked at each other, looked at the poor 
diplomatist, who tried to grin his politest but was changing 
colour very fast, laid down the cards and left the table. ‘The 
unfortunate gentleman hurried home; considered his case; and 
blew out his brains. He was, of course, much pitied, and the 
point was discussed in diplomatic circles, what was the correct 
course for a man and diplomatist to pursue in such conjuncture, 
and by what steps the catastrophe might have been obviated. 
Humboldt, in his cynical way, is reported to have said that, 
under similar circumstances, he would have quietly borne his 
part, and have left it to the other parties to bear theirs; but, 
that he would in no case have shot himself for such reason; 
which opinion was thought to be very democratic, and gave 
offence in high quarters. 

Somewhat later there occurred another and more dignified 
exit from the Congress and the world. “ Le Congres danse bien, 
mais il ne marche pas,” was one of the Prince de Ligne’s “ last,” 
and soon after followed his very last. Feeling himself indis- 
aA he predicted jestingly, that when the Congress should 

ave exhausted all modes of entertainment, he would afford 
them the pleasure of a new spectacle: the funeral of an 
Austrian Field Marshal. And he fulfilled his prophecy. Con- 
sistent dandy to the end, his will was found to be written 
upon rose-ccloured paper. He was the scion of an ancient 
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house; and had had an ancestor who was called “ Big Devil,” 
and on whom bluff Harry of England had conferred distinction. 
He had served in the Seven Years’ War; had flirted with the 
Empress Catharine ; had written a Philosophie du Catholicisme ; 
and was the last extant specimen of the deau and bel esprit of a 
world that lies all submerged under the flood of the Revolution. 

The month of January was the turning-point of affairs at 
Vienna. Matters had reached a height at which they could not 
continue long; the parties hostilely arrayed against each other 
began to grow alarmed at their own attitudes. Talleyrand, upon 
Castlereagh’s proposal, though against the stipulation of the 
Peace of Paris, had been admitted to the Conferences. But 
Talleyrand and Metternich, strong in their secret alliance, soon 
bore down harder upon Prussia than Castlereagh had ever 
intended. So he had to check his secret Allies: “ Stop, gentle- 
men’; not quite so fast, if you please. It is no interest of mine 
to weaken Prussia ; all I want is to save a little of Saxony, with 
which to meet Mr. Whitbread in Parliament.” Castlereagh now 
had other reasons for bringing matters to conclusion. Parlia- 
ment was to meet soon; difficult questions were coming on, 
Corn Laws, Bank Charter; and he was much wanted at home 
to regain the ground which his colleagues had lost in the last 
session. The Duke of Wellington was to replace him at Vienna. 
But Castlereagh was unwilling to leave before some settlement 
had been arrived at. “The fate of Europe may depend on the 
conclusions of the ensuing month,” he writes to Lord Liverpool, 
who pressed for his return. “ You might as well expect me to 
have run away from Leipzic (if I had been there) last year, to 
fight Creevy and Whitbread, as to withdraw from here till the 
existing contest is brought to a point.”* 

And so, early in February the “point” is brought about by 
compromise and general concession: Alexander yields a little 
more of Poland; Castlereagh is satisfied with a little less for 
Hanover in the north, and fur the Netherlands in the west; 
Prussia, being unable to help it, accepts part of Saxony instead 
of the whole ; accepts the ~ Ape and the post of honour 
and danger on the French frontier, “for the defence and in the 
interest of Germany, not for any Prussian interests,” the king 
declared solemnly, The question of the Netherlands was easily 
settled, most parties being agreeable; and Russia being made 
agreeable by a certain Dutch loan payable out of the English 
exchequer. An abstract declaration condemnatory of the slave- 
trade, was also easily redacted, being abstract.t On the 3rd of 
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February the Duke of Wellington arrived; on the 6th, Castle- 
reagh had the satisfaction of reporting home, that the Saxon 
question, and with it all other important questions (except the 
Italian) were settled; and on the 14th he finally jeft Vienna. 

The German committee, enlarging itself into a sort of Royal 
constituent assembly, composed of the representatives of the 
thirty-two sovereign princes and free cities, also resumed its 
labours, and was tending to that species of settlement which 
alone German affairs have for several centuries past proved 
capable of—a compromise. It resulted, finally, in the Act of 
Confederation, which broke down in 48; and which has since 
been set up again “ provisionally,” for want of any better — 
bility. And the great Barbarossa stili sleeps on in the Harz- 
mountain, unmindful of the cry of the ravens that flutter round 
his head. 

The Duke of Wellington was at once discovered to be a con- 
siderable improvement upon his predecessor ; his simplicity and 
decision impressing judges favourably, and being more helpful 
to forward business than Castlereagh’s “longwindedness.” ‘The 
Duke made his first public appearance at a “ redoubt,” between 
the Ladies Castlereagh and see when all three ran 
some danger of being crushed to death by the pressure of the 
crowd, eager to get sight of the Peninsular hero, And he began 
his diplomatic functions with helping Austria to the acquisition 
of the romantic valley of the Valteline, the Alpine pass which 
Richelieu once took from the Pope, and, having procured the 
sanction of the Sorbonne, gave to the Grisons. And now all 
was in full sail, and port, such as it was, almost within sight. A 
statistic committee, a river-navigation committee, a redacting 
committee (for polishing the Act of Congress into seemliness) 
were at work; and business, and, of course, pleasure (which 
never flagged), were in full train. So the winter passed; the 
snow melted on the hills, the young green sprang forth in the 
meadows of the Prater, and the ladies began to suffer from the 
March dust heating their eyes. On the Sth of March there 
was an evening-party at Court, and there were tableaux vivants. 
One tableau had been got up with particular study and splendour. 
It represented the meeting between Maximilian 1. jolly Kaiser 
Max, and Mary of Burgundy, an historical scene memorable to 
the House of Austria. The picture was the gem of all that bad 
yet been produced in that line. Persons, costume, accessories, 
everything was perfect; gallant princes in knightly armour, 
Spanish mantles, waving plumes, and artificial beards ; beautiful 





difficulty Spain’s consent to the above declaration. Here is another feature 
upon the dial-plate of history. 
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high dames with diamond spangled stomachers, embroideries, 
gold chains and rosy cheeks, shone in medieval splendour. The 
company was charmed, entranced with admiration—when, in a 
distant part of the room, near the door, a whisper was heard, 
and then a low murmur pervaded the outer circles, spreading 
and gaining in depth as it spread in space ; and heads were secn 
to turn, staring no longer at the ¢ableau, but at each other. At 
last the dramatis persone themselves took the contagion, looked 
agitated, fell out of the prescribed pictorial posture—and, in 
fine, the meeting between Max and Mary got broken off in the 
middle by the news of Napoleon’s escape trom Elba! It operated 
like a clap of thunder in a cloudless sky, reports one witness: 
“it was not difficult to perceive that fear was predominant in 
all the Imperial and royal personages there assembled,’* writes 
another. In France persons were known to die of joy: poor 
Berthier lost his senses, ran away from Paris to Bamberg, and 
finally threw himself out of the high window of his father-in- 
law’s palace there; and here at Vienna kings and kaisers turned 
pale ; so electrical is the effect of genius on the world ! 

One of the first things that Napoleon, arrived at the Tui- 
leries, did, was to send a copy of the Triple Alliance of the 3rd 
of January, which Louis XVIII. in his hurry had left behind 
him, to the Emperor Alexander. Alexander sent for Metter- 
nich, showed him the document in Stein’s presence, and then, 
throwing it into the fire, said, “ Metternich, whilst we live, there 
shall be no more mention of this. We have other things to do 
now.” Castlereagh also sent apologetic messages: the treaty is 
“purely defensive ;” “it arose out of a most indiscreet declara- 
tion of Prince Hardenberg;”t and my following Metternich’s 
and Talleyrand’s lead. ‘Talleyrand now ducks under in an 
eclipsed condition. Fifteen years after, in Louis Philippe’s 
time, he emerged again into the sunlight of diplomatic im- 
portance—not this time as the spokesman of legitimacy, but of 
“quoi que”—and assisted Castlereagh’s Secretary-at-War, and 
successor at the Foreign Office, to undo all that great feat of 
English diplomacy, the union of the Netherlands; and to leave 
nothing of it, except the periodical pleasure of paying the 
interest of the Russo-Dutch loan! It was during this latter and 
last period of ‘Talleyrand’s political perihelium that Heine, in the 
character of “own correspondent” wrote from Paris to the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, “If an express should suddenly bring the 
news that Taileyrand had taken to a belief in accountability 
after death, the funds would at once go down 10 per cent.” 





* Clancarty to Castlereagh. Correspondence,” x. 264. 
Tt Castlereagh to the Duke of Wellington, “Correspondence,” x. 287. 
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Talleyrand’s soul and the funds, which aguin are said to be the 
barometer of the times, had grown into very close affinity in the 
period which followed and partly grew out of the work of the 
Congress ! 

But at Vienna measures of war have now to be taken in the 
midst of settlements of peace, and the Congress is getting 
beyond our limits. We must therefore leave it.—On the 9th of 
June, 1815, the General Act of Congress was signed, which, with 
its one hundred and twenty-one articles, and “ annexes” and “ad- 
ditional treaties,” the curious may read in the third volume of 
Flassan. We have only to notice that his Holiness the Pope and 
also Spain, the identical two Powers who, at the last great settle- 
ment of Europe, at the Peace of Westphalia, had “ protested,” 
protested also at Vienna: they two against the world. Cardinal 
Consalvi, the Pope’s legate, whom we met on the Bastei, pro- 
tested in Latin, in the very words of the protest at Miinster, 
“‘ protestor, resisto et contradico,” in the name and interest of 
Holy Mother Church. May his Holiness protest evermore, 
secula seculorum ! 

Spain’s protest were inviting to historical reflections, had we 
time. Ninety years previous to the date on which Don Pedro 
Gomez Labrador signed it, a predecessor of his, Don Ripperda, 
having concluded a treaty with Austria, wrote triumphantly from 
Vienna to his Court at Madrid: That France shall now be 
sacked; little Prussia annihilated in one campaign ; the German 
Protestants crushed; the Dutch hucksters shut up in their 
eheese-shops ; and the Hanoverians driven for ever from Eng- 
land.—That was in April, 1725. And now, in June, 1815, 
Don Pedro Gomez Labrador, standing upon the floor of the 
Congress-room at Vienna, in the presence of all the above 
Powers, still unannihilated, solemnly protests about ‘* Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla,” and wraps himself in his cloak! 

When “the noble Viscount in the blue ribbon,” as Mr. 
Whitbread now facetiously called Lord Castlereagh, had resumed 
his duties in Parliament, he made his great defence of the Con- 
gress. Talleyrand congratulated him upon it in flattering terms: 
* Je says a-present et par vous, ce quil faut dire du Congres,” “ You 
have taught me how to speak of the Congress,” writes the 
accomplished diplomatist. Anxious also to learn, one turns 
expectantly to the speech ; but, learns nothing, except the truth 
of Oxenstiern’s famous lesson to his son. The substance of the 
noble Viscount’s defence amounts to this: ‘* Perfection belongs 
to no human work. It was the object of the Congress to carry 
into effect the Peace of Paris: we have honourably executed 
that.” And this is intrinsically all he says. Of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands he speaks with a modest pride; and, on the 
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whole, he is satisfied that “a great deal had been done for the 
happiness of mankind.” 

The minister, Stein, on the other hand, summing up, in a 
letter to his wife, Ais opinion about the Congress, says: “ Dissi- 
pation and want of depth in one; obtuseness and coldness in 
another ; meanness, dependence on Metternich, in a third; and 
frivolity in all, were the cause that no great, noble, beneficent 
idea could be brought to bear upon the work connectedly, and 
as a whole.” 

So differently will men judge of one and the same object, 
according to their several ideals. 
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1. Papers relative to Military Affairs in Asiatic Turkey and the 
Defence and Capitulation of Kars." 1856. 

2. A Narrative of the Siege of Kars. By Humphrey Sandwith, 
M.D. London: John Murray. 1856. 


8. Armenia. By the Hon. Robert Curzon. London: John 
Murray. 1854. 


N the 8rd of March last, Mr. Layard explained very ably to 
the House of Commons, that, whilst Europe had been 
exulting in the fall of Sebastopol, the importance of this fact was 
scarcely understood by the Asiatics, who only knew the Western 
Powers had received a very great check by the fall of Kars. In 
reply, Lord Palmerston displayed much scientific research as to 
the exact position in society of the ladies of the Persian Royal 
family and the literary attainments of the present Shah—but he 
carefully avoided entering upon the question at issue. 

The fact is, that the Eastern question is a twofold question ; 
one European, the other Asiatic. The European equally affects 
France and England; the Asiatic, England only. For if it is to 
the interest of France that Russia should not rule at Constanti- 
nople, it is rather to her interest that Russia should rule at Kars. 
The nature of the European portion of the Eastern question is 
pretty well understood in this country by the public at large. 
They know that Russia wished to take Turkey ; that England and 
France undertook its defence ; that these Powers sent large armies 
to the Crimea ; that a great number of lives were lost—a great 
number of blunders committed; that Sebastopol was blown up, 
and that the French have acquired rather more glory in the 
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undertaking than the English. But the Asiatic portion of the 
Eastern question is as yet enveloped in much obscurity. We 
have heard of a siege of Kars—its surrender—a quarrel between 
a General Williams and the British ambassador at Constantinople 
but why or wherefore so much importance should be attached to 
this out-of-the-way fortress, and why British functionaries should 
quarrel with one another, has puzzled many. 

Whilst England has been gradually acquiring district after 
district in Hindostan, the Russians have been gradually working 
their way into Asia Minor. Now it is a well-established fact 
amongst Asiatic rulers, that he who obtains the greatest reputa- 
tion as a conqueror, will likewise possess the most influence over 
his neighbours ; for the Asiatic, whether Hindoo, Mussulman, or 
Pagan, however brave he may be, never contends against fate ; 
and in the conqueror he ever sees the hand of God. When, 
therefore, England pushed its way up to the Himalayas, and 
Russia had deprived Persia of some of her finest provinces, it 
became a matter of deep consideration, both to British and 
Russian ministers, how each should control the influence exer- 
cised over Central Asia by the other. The Russians were 
anxious to increase their overland trade with China, Persia, and 
Asia Minor; whilst England wished these several sources to flow 
towards the sea-coast, and thus increase her shipping interest. 
Unfortunately for England and fortunately for Russia, the blunder 
at Navarino was committed, and Russia, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, pushed its frontiers beyond the mountains and for- 
tresses which protected Asiatic Turkey, and Gumri and Erivan 
became frontier towns of the Russian line. But there is no 
nation, however strong and formidable it may be, which can give 
up with impunity the boundaries formed by nature, much less so 
can this be afforded by the Turks of Asia, for the Asia Minor of 
the present day is but the Asia Minor of the twenty last centu- 
ries. Mountain chains, broad streams, burning plains, a mul- 
titude of wild and savage tribes, without morals or principles, 
and often without religion, ruled, in a most sanguinary manner 
by rulers of less morals and less principles, and of more savage 
dispositions, than the barbarous hordes they are sent to look 
after. Ifthe tribes are ever at war with one another, the rulers 
are ever quarrelling and bickering amongst themselves. If the 
people will rob the traveller, or burn down one another's villages, 
the rulers will plunder the people in all directions, and destroy 
whole districts. 

To protect this mass of tribes and their unworthy chiefs from 
the disciplined forces of Russia, there were at the beginning of 
the present war but the two fortresses of Kars and Erzeroum. 
Erzeroum is the capital of Armenia, and its position would give 
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the Russians not only that province, but from thence they could 
without any difficulty work their way to the shores of the Levant. 
But to keep Erzeroum, Kars had to be taken. In 1854 the 
Turkish government endeavoured to place these fortresses in a 
proper state of defence; and the English government, equally 
anxious that the Russians should not push their conquests fur- 
ther in this direction, appointed, as Commissioner to the Turkish 
army in Asia, Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, of the Royal Artillery. 
This officer had been for many years attached to the British 
Embassy at Constantinople, during which period he had had the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the nations inhabiting 
the frontiers of Asia Minor in a manner which has not yet been 
the lot of any other Englishman. 

Owing to the disputed limits between Persia and Asiatic 
Turkey, the Koords living en both sides amused themselves 
plundering the caravans of merchants who traded between ‘Turkey 
and Persia. ‘The Persian Koords would likewise make it a virtue 
to destroy a Turkish village, and the Turkish Koords would soon 
after return the compliment :— : 

“The invading party,’ says Mr. Curzon, “always on horseback, 
and with a number of trained led horses, which could travel one hun- 
dred miles without flagging, managed to arrive in the neighbourhood 
of the devoted village one hour before sunrise. The barking of the 
village curs was the first notice to the sleeping inhabitants that the 
enemy was literally at the door; the houses were fired in every direc- 
tion; the people awoke from sleep, and, trying in confusion to escape, 
were speared on their thresholds by their invaders; the place was 
plundered of everything worth taking, and one hour after sunrise the 
invading bands were in full retreat, driving before them the flocks and 
herds of their victims ; and the children and girls of the village bound 
on the led horses, to be sold or brought up as slaves; the rest having, 
young and old, men and women, been killed without mercy, to prevent 
their giving the alarm, their victors frequently coming down upon 
them from a distance of one to three hundred miles.” 


With the hope of putting a stop to these inroads, a conference 
was appointed in 1842 at Erzeroum, where Colonel Williams, 
together with the Hon. R. Curzon, was sent to meet the pleni- 
potentiaries of Turkey, Persia, and Russia; but the discussions 
being protracted by every conceivable difficulty, especially on the 
side of the Turks, it did not terminate till 1847, when it was 
agreed that a new survey should be made of the frontier line. 
Colonel Williams was again appointed on this mission, and with 
his fellow-commissioners left Bagdad in 1848, surveyed the whole 
of that hitherto unexplored region which extends to the east of 
Mesopotamia, till they finished their difficult task at Mount 
Ararat on the 16th of September, 1852. 
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That Colonel Williams gave every satisfaction to his Gover: 
ment in these two missions, is clear from his having been 
appointed to act as Military Commissioner with the Turkish 
army in Asia in 1854. It would have been well for him, how- 
ever, if Lord Clarendon, in selecting him, had likewise left it to 
his discretion to draw up the instructions which were given to 
him. But our Ministers will deal with Asiatic matters as they do 
with European, and Lord Clarendon is responsible, to a great 
extent, for the subsequent mortifications which the gallant officer 
had to contend with. A Military Commissioner, with an army 
in the field, is merely a Military Ambassador. He has to report 
to his Government, and to the officer commanding the army of 
that Government, all the movements and details of the army to 
which he is attached. He may counsel, but must not interfere 
with, the officers commanding that army. Such was the position 
of the late Marquis of Londonderry and of the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief with the allied armies during the late war. 
Such, within the last two years, was that of Generals Rose 
and Du Plat; and in the case of Colonel Williams, it was dis- 
tinctly stated to him, that this was to be his position (Desp. 
No. 8), “in communication with, and under the orders of, Lord 
Raglan.” This was all very well, if he had had to do with a civi- 
lized country, but Colonel Williams knew better. He was aware 
that, from time immemorial, advice and exhortation were worth- 
less in the eyes of Asiatics. If he had no power to cut their 
heads off, if he had no money to bribe them with, he was useless. 
But, from his great knowledge of these people, he also knew that 
much might be done by assuming power which he did not really 
possess. He accordingly did so. He ordered, and he bullied, 
and promised them every punishment on the face of the earth, 
for their drunkenness, their idleness, their lying, and their thiev- 
ing. They were to be degraded, and fined, and imprisoned, and 
bowstrung. The effect produced was good. It might have been 
better—had he been supported by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
That great Minister has pretty well ruled Turkey for nearly 
twenty years; but, though he has no objection to having Turks 
fined and imprisoned, or even bowstrung, he has no notion of 
anybody interfering with him in this matter. His career, or 
rather the course which he has pursued during this career, has 
been very singular. He had to oppose the influence of Russia 
and France, and to sustain that of England. Many men would 
have done so, but would have cared little what became of Turkey. 
Lord Stratford has in the most able manner supported the influ- 
ence of England, and yet afforded the Turkish empire what dig: 
nity it now possesses. He felt that by acknowledging the Sultan 
as sultan, and the Turkish people as a nation, he was doing infi- 
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nite service to Great Britain. It is true that he has now and 
then caused a powerful Minister to be dismissed, that he has 
addressed the great Chief of the Faithful in a manner which 
Soliman the Magnificent would not have stood; yet, neverthe- 
less, when he has done so, it has been for the interest of Turkey 
he did do so. 

When Colonel Williams first proceeded as Commissioner to 
the Turkish army in Asia, the Russians occupied the town of 
Bayazid. The great commercial road between Turkey and Persia 
was thus at the mercy of the Russians, threatening a trade in 
which British manufactures were considerably engaged with 
serious, if not total obstruction, impeding our political commu- 
nication with Teheran, and tending to increase the moral influ- 
ence of Russia with the Persian Court. A sanguinary battle had 
also taken place between the principal armies of Russia and 
Turkey in that quarter, in which the Turks were defeated. Lord 
Raglan, feeling the great importance of Kars, in this state of 
affairs, ordered Colonel Williams to proceed thither without delay, 
after having obtained from Lord Stratfard the advice which that 
nobleman’s great local experience, his knowledge of public men 
in that country, and his unrivalled power of discrimination, were 
supposed to enable him to give better than any other man. 
Colonel Williams was also informed that a French officer would 
be sent by Marshal St. Arnaud to join him as joint Commissioner. 
Lord Stratford appears to have given him every information in 
his power, and allowed him to read all the despatches and letters 
from Asia bearing on the recent disasters, by which he was 
enabled to obtain a clear insight into the very corrupt characters 
of the officers in command, and to find that there was a total 
want of provision, material, and carriage for the army. 

Colonel Williams landed at Trebizond, and had not gone very 
far on his road to Erzeroum, when he discovered a lot of artil- 
lery stores, destined for the defence of that town, lying quietly 
in the middle of the road. Lord Stratford seems at this time to 
have been on the best of terms with him, and, in his despatches 
to Lord Clarendon, speaks of “his clear and temperate state- 
ments.” As Colonel Williams proceeded further into the country, 
he appears to have found things in a worse condition than he 
had even been led to expect. Pay was drawn for 22,000 men, 
when there were only 14,000. These were in want of pouches, 
bayonet-belts, knapsacks, shoes, stockings, shirts, drawers, car- 
tridges, cloaks, sabres; and there were no stores. Day after day 
he wrote to Lord Stratford, complaining of these matters ; but 
post after post arrived, and he received no reply. These letters 
were written during the very eventful period which elapsed 
between the expedition to the Crimea and the fearful sickness 
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which broke out in the British camp. Lord Stratford, who had 
to keep in order the selfish and mercenary advisers of the Sultan, 
to correspond with the Foreign Office respecting the thousand 
and one details which arose daily concerning the armies in the 
Crimea, the intrigues of the Russians, the incapability of the 
Porte to assist the Allies, the disgraceful state of the hospitals, 
&c., did not answer one of Colonel Williams's despatches. But 
that officer, unaware of this complicated state of affairs, isolated 
amongst numerous wild tribes, and unrespected by the scoundrels 
whom he was anxious to bring to punishment, fancied he had 
been thrown over by the man under whom he had served for 
many years. There is no doubt that, had he been informed that 
our own Government, with our great resources, had been unable 
to find clothing and medicine for the men, or forage for the 
horses, in the Crimea, he would have been less complaining with 
respect to the army he had to look after. It is here that Lord 
Stratford’s conduct appears inexplicable and inexcusable. A few 
lines would at least have placed the Commissioner's mind at ease. 
Knowing, as Lord Stratford did, the impossibility of a man, at 
the furthest limits of Asia Minor, obtaining information of events 
happening in Europe, the necessity there was for that man not 
only advising, but also having the power to command, his silence 
was impolitic as well as unmanly. Yet it must be allowed that, 
although he would not write to Colonel Williams, he appears to 
have strongly urged the Porte to carry out that officer's recom- 
mendations. Still it certainly was the least he could do to write 
and tell him he had done so. He has also been charged with delay 
in obtaining the commission of Ferik, or Major-General in the 
Turkish service, for the Commissioner. We have diligently 
looked over the correspondence, and we must admit that in this 
matter we can find no palliation for his neglect. He had but to 
order, to obtain it. His power at Constantinople was unbounded 
—a power fully appreciated by Colonel Williams when writing to 
Lord Clarendon. 

“My Lord,” he says, “ could not the influence of the British Ambas- 
sador have caused the instant ejection of these culprits by one stern 
and severe rebuke? With respect to the efforts made after my direct 
and long-procrastinated appeal to your lordship, the results speak for 
themselves. With regard to Lord Stratford’s remarks on Turkish 
corruption, I am, after many years’ experience, of the self-same opinion. 
The civil and military department of the capital are hotbeds of corrup- 
tion, which nurse tyrants and peculators for the oppression of this 
empire, and the voice of thunder, and not of persuasion, will alone 
arrest the evil.” 


No one knew this better than Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
Leaving his Lordship to the business which was overwhelming 
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The Fortifications. 


him at Constantinople, and to his occasional fits of spleen caused 
by the arrival of the mail from Trebizond, let us see what the Com- 
missioner was doing. Unaware of the efforts which were being 
made for his assistance by his chief, he set himself to do the best 
he could to enable himself to act on the defensive; and for this 
purpose he despatched his aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Teesdale, 
toyal Artillery, to Kars, while he remained at Erzeroum. 

Kars is a picturesque, mud-built old city, situated at the foot 
of a cliff, with a fine medieval castle crowning a craggy hill in 
the centre, and a river running through the city, and in a deep 
cleft through the hills behind. ‘The castle is a fine model of a 
feudal stronghold. Built on a craggy rock, which rises abruptly 
at the entrance of a deep gully, it commands the whole city, and 
its grey old walls seem to blend with the scarp rock and precipices 
on which it is built. At the foot of its rocky foundations the 
Kars-Chai, a brawling mountain river, crossed at the city by an 
ancient stone bridge, rushes over its stony bed. A curious cir- 
cular tower stands near the castle, and remains of Persian archi- 
tecture rise from amidst the mud huts which constitute the narrow 
and dirty streets of the city. Lieutenant Teesdale, on his arrival, 
found on the east of the town a fortified camp, consisting of a 
square redoubt, and a work formed by throwing back two faces 
from the parapet of the central battery of the lines. The walls 
on the north side of the tower were capable of affording a very 
serious resistance, in case of the advanced redoubt falling. At 
each extremity of the wall was a tower for artillery, that on the 
top of the hill protecting the rear of the redoubt, crowning the 
Karadagh and the suburb on that side; that at the bottom enfi- 
lading the road running under the mountain. Lieutenant Tees- 
dale caused the gorges of the works to be closed with stockades, 
and induced the townspeople to work at fresh redoubts and con- 
necting trenches, the designs for which were by Colonel Williams. 
In March, 1855, Colonel Lake, of the E.I.C. Engineers, replaced 
Lieutenant Teesdale at Kars, who then rejoined the Commissioner, 
and under his superintendence the fortress assumed most powerful 
dimensions. Situated under a precipitous and rocky range of 
hills, three miles in extent, in some parts quite impassable for 
artillery, there are in most places rocky roads, where an active 
country horse can clamber up and down. ‘The western extremity 
is an easy ascent, called Tahmasp. The eastern extremity is the 
Karadagh, very rocky and difficult of access. This range of hills 
is bisected by a deep gorge, through which flows the river, which 
is crossed by five bridges. On the south of the city a fine level 
plain stretches away for many miles. Improving on Colonel 
Williams's plans, Lake fortified the heights which on both sides 
commanded the city. On the most commanding position on the 
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west of Kars was a very formidable closed fort, inside which was 
a bomb-proof block-house. This constituted the key of the 
northern position. Breastworks stretched from this fort east: 
ward a mile and a half, as far as the gorge, where there was a 
redoubt erected the year before by Lieutenant Teesdale. This 
was protected by the Arab Tabia on the other side of the gorge, 
which was itself connected with and protected by the Karadagh, 
from which latter a line of breastworks and redoubts, forming an 
entrenched camp, ran to some extent to the south of the town, 
crossing the road to Erzeroum, and finishing at the Kars-Chai. 

During this time, Colonel Williams was busy at Erzeroum. 
This town is situated in an extensive elevated plain, about thirty 
miles long and about ten wide, lying between 7000 and 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is surrounded on all sides by the 
tops of lofty mountains, many of which are covered with eternal 
snow. It stands on a small hill, or several hills, and at the foot 
of a mountain with a double top, called the Camel. The original 
city is nearly a square, and was surrounded by a double wall, 
with peculiarly-shaped towers, a sort of pentagon, about 
twenty towers on each side. Within these walls, on an elevated 
mound, is the smallest square of the citadel. A ditch surrounds 
the walls of the city, beyond which are the suburbs. Beyond 
this an immense work had been made as a defence against the 
Russian invaders. This consisted of an enormous fosse, so large, 
and deep, and wide, as to resemble a ravine in many places, but 
so unlike a piece of fortification, that Mr. Curzon considered that 
the Russians would have nothing to do but march down one side 
and up the other, supposing it to be a pleasing natural valley, 
useful as a promenade in fine weather. The inside of the town 
appears to have been equally curious. All the by-streets, ex- 
cessively narrow, and deprived of the sun’s rays, form during wet 
weather one vast puddle of refuse and ordure from the houses. 
Obscene and hungry dogs, lying about in groups, devour much 
of what is thrown out, but all the rest ferments and breeds 
disease. The houses are all lower than the level of the streets, 
and those of the poorer classes constructed with mud, with a mud 
floor, the roofs only being composed of wooden rafters. In 
winter the weather is of the coldest, and in summer of the hottest, 
and therefore, in spring and autumn typhus fever ravages the 
town. 

It was in this pleasant abode that Colonel Williams spread the 
carpet of hope and smoked the pipe of expectation, whilst waiting 
for mails which brought him no letters, and trying to get some 
fourteen Pashas into order, who were anxiously wishing that his 
shadow might daily grow less, and trusting before long to be 
able to defile his father’s and his mother’s graves. arly in 
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1855, the decided course pursued by Lord Clarendon induced 
Lord Stratford to be a little more sociable with the Commissioner, 
who finally obtained the much-wanted firman of Ferik, which 
caused him to be at least treated with respect, if not obeyed. 
But no amount of watchfulness or of authority could make the 
Pashas either brave or honest. No supplies of provisions were 
laid up, as they ought to have been, and arms and ammunition 
were still in the arsenals of Constantinople. It is but justice to 
Lord Stratford to state, that he appears to have done his best in 
getting these supplies forwarded, but he could not prevent their 
being robbed on the road, nor could any amount of punishment 
prevent their being robbed from under the very eyes of the 
newly-created Ferik. 

June the Ist, 1855, a despatch was received at Erzeroum from 
Colonel Lake, stating that the Russians had assembled a large 
army at Gumri, well supplied with transport, and that everything 
indicated a speedy advance upon Kars. On June 2nd, General 
Williams, accompanied by Lieutenant Teesdale and Dr. Sand- 
with, left Erzeroum, and reached Kars on the 7th. The garrison 
amounted to about 15,000 men. The artillery was very good, 
but the cavalry were merely Bashi-Bazouks. The day after his 
atival, General Williams was once more in a passion; a vast 
depot of corn containing provisions for some months, had been 
left at Yeni-Keui, a long day's march from the city, and conse- 
quently very much at the service of the Russians. On the 11th 
the enemy appeared before the town, and their camp was recon- 
noitered, on the 12th, by Lieutenant Teesdale. On the 14th the 
Russian cavalry attacked a corps of Bashi-Bazouks, and very 
nearly cut them to pieces. On the 18th, the Russians shifted 
their camp to the south of Kars, about four miles from the 
southern entrenched position. General Mouravieff does not 
appear to have had any intention of carrying on a regular siege. 
He was perfectly aware that it was merely a case of time, besides, 
he was fully persuaded that the leaders of Bashi-Bazouks, La- 
zistan riflemen, Koords, and Karslis, could be no match, behind 
their earthen works, for Russian troops and gold. Already, on 
June 22nd, the latter appears to have been making some progress. 
The Civil Governor of Kars was found sending emissaries to all 
the armed citizens, ordering them not to obey Williams Pasha, 
as he was a Giaour. Then there was a small row got up between 
the chief of the Laz and the Mushir. But neither the Russian 
General nor the Pashas had yet exactly found out what sort of stuff 
Williams Pasha was made of, when backed by such men as Lake, 
Teesdale, Thompson, Kmety, and Kollman. Williams at once called 
a military council, sent for the Governor, and recommended him 
tobe on his good behaviour for the future. He could have 
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given no stronger proof that he intended to be governor himself 
henceforth. 

Day and night the General spent in the entrenchments, erecting 
work upon work, ordering sanitary measures, and endeavouring 
to control the Armenians, who were entirely in the enemy's inte- 
rest. On July 8th, an outpost of Bashi-Bazouks having run 
away before one of the enemy's picquets, Williams degraded the 
Lieutenant-Colonel in command to the rank of private. By the 
15th of the same month the garrison was completely blockaded, 
and neither reinforcements or convoys of provisions could get in. 
On the 17th, Williams found the barley had been stolen. On the 
27th, forage was decreasing. On the 7th of August the report of a 
large gun was heard about six in the morning, followed by a brisk 
cannonade. The Russian columns were advancing on to the 
extreme west of the southern line of intrenchments, but so well 
were they received by the steady fire of the garrison, that they 
retired with some loss. On the 18th of August, desertions were 
getting so frequent that the General caused an edict to be issued, 
that any man caught in the act of deserting his post should be 
shot there and then. Onthe 22nd, a spy was hung. On August 
26th, Kmety and Teesdale made a most brilliant expedition for 


forage, which we will allow their comrade, Dr. Sandwith, to 
narrate :— 


“These officers having for a long while looked with longing eyes on 
certain fields of barley lying near some strong detachments of Russian 
cavalry in a broad valley to the north of the city, now organize an expedi- 
tion of a strong force of riflemen and about four of our heaviest field. 
guns. This formidable detachment marches straight to the Russian 
cavalry camp of Ainali, where two regiments of dragoons and some irre- 
gulars were stationed; these marched out with their artillery to meet 
the Turks, and a game of long bowls ensued, in which the Turks had 
decidedly the advantage, since they are incomparably better artillerymen 
than the Russians. A gallant squadron of Cossacks seemed determined 
to put an end to this game, and so charged down on the flank of this 
Lilliputian army ; but ere they had cleared half the space between the 
two forces, sundry puffs of smoke issued from the long barley, a spat- 
tering of rifles was heard, the conical balls whistled amongst them; 
death-shrieks followed, and the Cossacks wavered, and suddenly gal- 
loped back to the main body. While all this was going on, a vast 
crowd of reapers with led horses, carts, oxen, and everything that 
would carry barley, are busily at work in the rear cutting the corn and 
loading their animals. Hussein Pasha, with two trumpeters, is mean- 
while watching the Russian camp from the commanding height of 
Tahmasp. Presently he observes the whole of the Russian force get 
under arms—his trumpeter sounds a note of warning ; after a while, 
the whole force issues from the camp and commences its march. The 
trumpet then rings out a louder warning, and an aide-de-camp is des- 
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patched to Kmety; but that officer is already retiring slowly, a long 
line of rifles covering the rear of his little force, while the Russian 
cavalry make no attempt to molest his retreat. He arrives, fairly 
under the shelter of our guns, just as the whole of Mouravieff’s army, 
excepting some detachments of cavalry, had taken up a position 
opposite Tahmasp, on the slope of the hill.” 


During the following months far more sanguinary conflicts 
took place, but we have seldom read of so ably an executed 
forage, and although the credit of the plan is due to Kmety, 
who must have been well schooled in such matters during the 
late Hungarian wars, he appears to have been well seconded by 
young Teesdale. 

For the last two months of July and August, Colonel Lake had 
worked incessantly at the fortifications, and had caused the whole 
of the lines to be protected by holes, about three feet square and 
three feet deep, the value of which precaution was very soon fully 
tested. On the 3rd of September, so great was the scarcity of 
forage that the remainder of the cavalry, numbering about 1000, 
were ordered by the General to receive a good feed, and to be 
reviewed on Tahmasp as the sun went down. About an hour 
after dark, they were seen defiling through the valley of 
Chorak, in the direction of Olti: a few pistol-shots were heard, 
then volleys of musketry,—they had cut their way, with fearful 
loss, through the Russian outposts. The next day, forty men 
deserted from the city: 2000 piastres were offered by Williams for 
the next who should attempt to do so. On the 5th, one was 
caught and shot. On the 6th, another was caught and shot. On 
the 8th, the garrison heard Omar Pasha was marching to their 
relief with 40,000 men, and that an immense depot of stolen corn 
had been found in the city. On the 9th, the neighbouring hills 
were covered with snow. On the 18th, two deserters were shot, 
and two more on the 15th. On the 23rd, they received informa- 
tion of the fall of Sebastopol, and the cholera breaks out in the 
town. On the 29th, about four o’clock in the morning, the ad- 
vanced sentries on Tahmasp heard a suspicious sound in the dis- 
tance, something like the rumbling of wheels and the tramp of 
infantry. The besieged had no outposts, and no cavalry. 
Kmety applying his ear to the ground, recognised the rumble 
of artillery. The Zebeks looked to their percussion caps and 
fingered their triggers ; the artillerymen were ordered to load with 
grape. A sharp-eyed soldier perceived a column moving in the 
gloom, and a gun was pointed in the direction and fired. The 
whole line of breastworks was assailed, in front and flank. At 
that moment, young Teesdale, returning from his rounds, galloped 
furiously from the rear into the most exposed battery,—and the 
fight commenced. ‘The result of the action is thus given by 
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General Williams to the Earl of Clarendon, dated September 
30th :— 


“My Lord,—We could not get the messenger out of the lines last 
night. To-day we have repaired our breastworks, filled the tumbrils, 
and replenished the pouches of the infantry, so that everything, as well 
as everybody, is ready for the Russians, should they wish to try their 
fortunes once more. We have collected and are now burying the dead,— 
at least 3000: round the scene of especial danger, and in all the camps, 
they have been firing volleys over those they took away, and were slain 


‘ at some distance by a round shot: the number of wounded cannot be 


less than 4000. If we had only possessed a few hundred cavalry, we 
should have utterly destroyed their army. Their loss in officers has 
been enormous, and they behaved splendidly : three were killed on the 
platform of the gun in Tackmas Tabia, which at that moment was 
worked by Major Teesdale, who then sprang out and led two charges 
with the bayonet. The Turks fought like heroes. Colonel Lake re- 
took the English Tabia with the bayonet too, and Colonel Thompson 
crushed them with his guns from Arab Tabia. Such was the deadly 
fire of our riflemen, that 800 dead bodies now lie in front of an epaule- 
ment defended by 400 of that arm. I am so fatigued that I can 
scarcely hold my pen, but I am sure your Lordship will pardon the 
scrawl. I leave it, as well as my despatch, open for the perusal of the 
Ambassador. I remain, &c., W. F. WitttaMs.” 


The General says nothing of his own share in the day, and 
according to the pious Mussulmans of Kars, he was not of much 
use, for they distinctly saw a sacred band of 10,000 men, all 
clothed in green, the Prophet’s colour, fighting with their troops. 
From Dr. Sandwith, however, we learn that he commanded the 
whole of the operations of that day. By October the 2nd, 6300 
Russians had been buried by the garrison. On October the 6th, 
the deaths from cholera were forty a day. The rations consisted 
of eleven ounces of bread, and a soup, in which there were not 
two ounces of a composition of flour, biscuits, and wheat. On 
the 21st, the soldiers were living on roots. Onions were selling 
at 5s. a pound. Desertions were frequent, in spite of drum-head 
courts-martial. On the 28th, the few horses which remained 
were killed for food. On the 2nd of November, roots were s0 
scarce that twenty men were brought to hospital from eating those 
of the Hyoscyamus niger. On the 7th of November, a small roll 
sold for 1s. Desertions and executions were still continual. 
November the 20th, about ]00 men died in the hospitals, chiefly 
from starvation. On the 15th, information having been received 
that reinforcements were on their road from Erzeroum, prepara 
tions were made to form a conjunction with these, and two days 
rations were served out to each man. On the 16th, the river was 
frozen, and snow fell. On the 18th, twenty-one men deserted; 
a custom which daily grew worse. On the 20th, subaltern officers 
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had to be placed as sentries, 2000 men were in hospital, and 100 
deaths per day. On the 22nd, information was received from 
Mr. Brant, British Consul at Erzeroum, that the Pasha at Er- 
zeroum did not intend to leave that place, and that Omar Pasha 
was still near Soukham Kaleh. On the 25th, Kmety and Kollman 
make their way out towards Erzeroum, whilst Williams and Tees- 
dale rode over to the Russian camp. On the 27th, the town 
capitulated. On the 28th of November, Mr. Brant wrote to 
Lord Clarendon :— 


“T have the honour to inform your Lordship that the garrison of 
Kars contained, at the moment it was about to surrender, about 20,000 
men receiving rations, out of which there were not above 10,000 com- 
batants, 66 siege guns, with 70 beautiful pieces of field-artillery, and 
500 rounds per gun. There were about 2000 good minié rifles and 
the muskets of the troops, with about 340,000 rounds of bal] cartridge. 
Everything else had been used up. This last may be attributed to 
the dilatory proceedings of Omar Pasha, who, about two months ago, 
promised to relieve the Kars garrison,—and to the cowardice of Selim 
Pasha, who, had he been courageous enough to advance, might have 
enabled the garrison to have made an effective. sortie, or at least to 
have effected an honourable retreat.” 


There now arises the important question, could Kars have been 
relieved ? Dr. Sandwith states that, had Omar Pasha landed at 
Trebizond, instead of Soukham Kaleh, it might have been done. 
Why did he not do so? 

Kars did not surrender till the 29th November. On the 8th 
August previous Lord Stratford writes to the Earl of Clarendon 
as follows :— 


“Our latest advices from Kars, received to-day, are of the 21st 
ultimo. As Brigadier-General Williams addresses your Lordship, I 
need not repeat the substance of his despatch to me. I observe, on 
the one side, with satisfaction, that the garrison had in store nearly 
three months’ provision, and that nothing had yet occurred to impair 
its means of resistance. It appears, on the other, that General Mou- 
ravieff, operating by means of his cavalry, had blocked up the Olti 
road to Erzeroum, and also that which passes through Ardahan. 
The defences of the town are described as having been strengthened 
at the point most likely to be attacked; while notice is given that 
reinforcements, unaccompanied by convoys of provisions, would be of 
no avail. It would seem that the communications by messengers, 
though probably circuitous, were still open; and I should hope that 
the alarming rumours of the arrival of Russian troops at Tiflis, from 
the evacuated forts of Circassia, were at least premature. 


“ Tt results, on the whole, from these circumstances, that the arrival 
of timely relief from the Asiatic frontier is still by no means an impos- 
sibility. The natural difficulties, however, are greatly increased by 
differences of opinion, and numerous and increasing demands on the 
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scattered resources of the Porte. Whatever is done must be under. 
taken within certain limits, and in such manner as neither to entrench 
on the means employed against Sebastopol, nor to expose the Contin- 
gent to any trial of strength for which it is not fully prepared. Such 
is the opinion of H.M. Government, which leans, moreover, with all 
its weight, on Trebizond, as the only true channel of relief. The 
Commander of the French forces would see with regret the departure 
of Omar Pasha from before Sebastopol, especially if his Highness were 
attended by any portion of his troops now stationed there. . . . It 
is not unworthy of remark, that Omar Pasha, on whom would devolve 
all the risk, fatigue, and responsibility of the expedition, reckons with 
cheerfulness on the means of carrying it into effect, and even antici- 
pates with confidence a successful result. According to his convic- 
tions, the army and the two fortresses which protect the Asiatic 
frontier of Turkey are in imminent danger, and their fall would expose 
the empire on that side to the most perilous disasters, including a 
heavy loss of supplies to the allied armies in the Crimea. He does 
not conceal his opinion, that an attempt to send forward reinforce- 
ments by Trebizond would infallibly prove abortive, and that the only 
fair prospect of frustrating the Russian attack would be a diversion 
from Redouté Kaleh. He asserts that no serious obstruction is to be 
apprehended to the west of the defiles beyond Kutais, where the 
arrival of the expeditionary forces would at once compel the Russians 
to retire from Kars, in order to cover their vast unprotected magazines 
at Tiflis. 

“Tt can hardly be denied that the scheme is plausible; the military 
authorities here, in so far as I have access to them, are decidedly 
favourable to it.” 

In a military point of view there were two ways of relieving 
Kars. The one was, to save the town and garrison of Kars, by 
causing the Russians to raise the siege; but this was merely a 
temporary measure. The second was to invade the Russian ter- 
ritory in the Caucasus, in such a manner as would give the 
Russians full occupation in defending their own territory. In 
judging between these two points, we must not allow our feelings 
to be carried away in favour of the garrison of Kars, but we must 
look at the whole question in its full extent. To do so we must 
examine the state of affairs at this period. The French and 
English Governments, having determined that the very great 
influence which Russia was exercising in this world was an 
influence hurtful to the human race, after due and careful consi- 
deration, came to the conclusion that Sebastopol formed the key 
of the controversy. It was not merely a question of the Turkish 
empire in Europe or in Asia, of France individually or England 
individually, but a question the result of which was to affect the 
antipodes of Europe. We are not now questioning the judi- 
ciousness of the Allies attacking the Crimea. It is sufficient for 
us that they had done so, and that the fate of the world depended 
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on the siege of a single town. When General Williams received 
his orders to proceed to Asia Minor as Commissioner, the Crimea 
was as yet in perspective. But whilst he was writing his fifty-four 
despatches to Lord Stratford, a campaign was going on much nearer 
Constantinople, in which were fought the battles of the Alma and 
Inkermann. When he was complaining of want of provisions, 
of want of clothing, of want of arms, and of want of medicines, 
the British army was rotting for want of the common necessaries 
of life; and it is now well known that the French forces were not 
even so well off on these points as the British. The struggle for 
Sebastopol was a most doubtful one, and until it fell it was never 
known whether the Allies might not have to evacuate the place. 
One fine morning the impetus of the French columns carried the 
Malakoff ; Sebastopol fell; and the Allies could then afford to 
look into less important matters. The subject of Kars became 
uppermost; but this was a question, as we have said before, 
entirely a British one, and no longer an Allied one. The English 
Government, certain of being able before very long to check the 
power of Russia, was simply anxious that a town defended by an 
Englishman should not fall into the hands of a Russian general. 
Persia and Affghanistan, the distant States even of Nepaul and 
Thibet, might fail in their respect to England, if ‘“ Villiams 
Pasha” became a prisoner to the Muscovite. 

Lord Clarendon, fully aware of the importance of this matter, 
did his best to get Kars relieved; but he found here two unex- 
pected difficulties to contend with. The French did not particu- 
larly care about the superiority of the British in Asia; and the 
Turks would not look simply to the mere saving of Kars, but to 
the saving of Asia Minor, from either Russian or English hands. 

We are distinctly told by Lieutenant-Colonel Simmons, Mili- 
tary Commissioner to Omar Pasha, in a despatch to the Earl of 
Clarendon (No. 268), dated July 15th, 1855, that, General 
Simpson having received a despatch from General Williams, 
dated June 28rd, in which the state of Kars was fully explained, 
Omar Pasha, who had been informed of its contents, was 
anxious to proceed to the relief of that town. It appeared, 
by the information which had been obtained, that the total 
force of Russian regular troops in Asia was 80,000, of which 
38,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and a large force of artillery 
had advanced upon Kars from Gumri, the remainder having 
to march by Bayazid straight upon Erzeroum. To oppose 
these, Kars had a garrison of 17,000 infantry, t,600 cavalry, 
and 72 guns; Erzeroum had 1,850 infantry, with 24 guns; 
6,000 infantry were at Toprah-Kaleh, and were to fall back upon 
Erzeroum as the Russians advanced from Bayazid. The 
Russians, from their superiority in cavalry, were enabled to cut 
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off the communications with Batoum and Trebizond against any 
small force. Omar Pasha therefore considered it necessary that 
any attempt at relief should be on a large scale, and that, if ona 
large scale, it was better at once to menace the Russian territory, 
by landing in Mingrelia, than to imperil the army on the bad 
roads of Trebizond or Batoum. His concluding reasoning was 
both that of a good officer and an honest man :— 


“Tf a decisive operation,” he said, “ were in contemplation, for the 
execution of which the presence of his army was necessary, and which 
would have for its object the capture of Sebastopol, he should consider 
himself bound to remain, as, Sebastopol taken, the affairs of Asia 
would become of comparatively trifling importance. If, on the con- 
trary, no plan likely to lead to a decisive result had been decided on, 
and the fate of Sebastopol could not be settled that summer, the posi- 
tion of the Russians in Asia becomes of the last importance, and might 
eventually decide the fate of Sebastopol.” 


The end of the despatch is eminently curious :— 


“The Generals, however, and Admirals, having received no informa- 
tion from their respective Ambassadors at Constantinople which should 
lead them to believe that the affairs of Asia were in that precarious 
state in which Omar Pasha, from the information he had received 
from his Government, believed them to be, decided that in the absence 
of such information they could give no opinion upon the subject.” 

“ His Highness, under these circumstances, informed the conference 
that, his Government having called upon him in such urgent terms 
to propose, and carry, if possible, into execution, some project for 
saving them and the country from the great danger with which it is 
menaced, he felt it his duty to proceed to Constantinople for a few 
days, to confer with his Government on the subject.” 


That General Pelissier was acting for the best interests of his 
Government, is clear. That General Simpson was displaying 
profound ignorance, is equally so. And it is amusing to find 
him entrusting a confidential letter to Lord Stratford on this 
subject, to Lieutenant-Colonel Suleau, the French Commissioner 
on his staff. Pelissier avoided sending any one himself; but as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Suleau was proceeding to Constantinople, he 
was merely charged with a mission to the French Ambassador on 
the same subject. “I earnestly, therefore, beg your Excellency 
to use your powerful influence with the Porte, to cause our opinion 
to prevail over that of his Highness; for great public interests 
are at stake.” So wrote General Simpson to the British Ambas- 
sador. But was this the opinion of Lord Clarendon? “ My 
lord,” he writes to Lord Cowley, August Ist, 1855, “I transmit 
to your Excellency herewith a copy of a despatch from Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe, respecting the suggestions made by Omar 
Pasha, during his visit to Constantinople, for the relief of the 
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Turkish army at Kars. . . . Ihave to state to your Excel- 
lency that H.M. Government are favourably disposed to this 
proposition, and they hope that the Government of the Emperor 
will concur in it.” And what says Lord Stratford respecting the 
non-information of the British Commander-in-Chief of the affairs 
in Asia? “The state of the army at Kars was made known to 
the British Commander-in-Chief by General Williams himself.” 
But the French Government did not approve of the relief of 
Kars, and on August the 8rd, 1855, Lord Clarendon wrote to 
Lord Cowley a letter which, as a British minister, he must have 
had great pain in doing. He had to lay before the Government 
of the Emperor arguments to induce him to assist in preventing 
the British name being lowered throughout the East; and we 
have further the British Minister for Foreign Affairs stating that, 
after two years’ war with Russia, if Sebastopol did not fall before 
the winter, the Russians would have obtained considerable ad- 
vantages over the Allies. On August the 4th, Lord Cowley 
telegraphed to the Earl of Clarendon that the French Govern- 
ment would not oppose the projected expedition to Asia Minor, 
under Omar Pasha, “ provided that the numbers of the Turkish 
Contingent before Sebastopol were not diminished.” The same 
day Lord Clarendon telegraphed to Lord Stratford: ‘“ Omar 
Pasha can go to relieve Kars, provided he does not diminish the 
Turkish troops before Sebastopol, or disturb the garrison of 
Yenni-Kaleh. Desire Vivian to hold himself in readiness to go 
to Eupatoria with his Turkish Contingent.”* On August 9th we 
have a further telegraph: “‘ General Vivian’s Contingent to go 
immediately to Eupatoria. The Turkish troops there, 10 or 
12,000, to go with Omar Pasha to Redouté Kaleh. The Turkish 
troops at Balaklava and Kertch not to be diminished in number: 
the Turkish forces to go to Redouté Kaleh with Omar Pasha, to 
be completed to its proper number from Bulgaria or elsewhere, 
not from the Crimea.” But Omar Pasha knew better than to 
attempt to relieve Kars with some 10,000 inferior men. If he 
went by Batoum or Trebizond, he would have to meet Mouravieff 
with 40,000, and it was madness to think of invading the Russian 
territory with such a force. He wanted (No. 282) 10,000 men 
from Batoum and the Circassian coast, 17,000 from Balaklava, 
3000 from Kertsch, 5000 from Bulgaria, with the necessary 
addition of artillery, and a small force of cavalry. He would 
like to replace the 20,000 men withdrawn from the Crimea by 
the British Contingent, completed to its full amount by a draught 





* Surely some Member of the House of Commons will demand of that ve 
self-complacent gentleman, Mr. F. Peel, why his statements of the 3rd Mare 
last are so perfectly contradicted by the Kars papers. 
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of 10,000 men from Bulgaria. On the 28th August, Omar 
Pasha was still in the Crimea; and Lord Clarendon writes 


thus to Lord Cowley :— 
“ Foreign Office, August 28th, 1855. 


“My Lord,—H.M. Government trust that the Government of the 
Emperor will agree to the following answer to the despatch from 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, dated Balaklava, the 26th August, in 
which case your Excellency will send it on immediately from Lord 
Panmure to General Simpson, who will inform Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe if he is still in Balaklava. Omar Pasha is to be at liberty to 
take such of his own troops as he pleases from Balaklava to Asia. 
They must be replaced in equal numbers by Lieutenant-General Vivian's 
Contingent, or by troops from Eupatoria, as the Allied generals may 
decide ; and instructions accordingly must be given in conjunction with 
the Admiral’ s, as to transporting them.—I am, &c., (signed) CLARENDON 
(No. 291, a).” 


The following answer was received :— 
“Lord Cowley to the Earl of Clarendon (Telegraphic). 
‘* Paris, Aug. 29, 1855. 

“The Emperor has no objection to the removal of the Turkish 
troops from Balaklava, and to their being replaced by others, provided 
that the Allied Commanders-in-Chief have no objection; but he will 
not take upon himself the responsibility of saying more. Under these 
circumstances, I send the telegraphic despatch to General Simpson, 
inserting after the word ‘Asia,’ the words ‘provided that you and 
General Pelissier have no objection.’” 


Sebastopol fell on the 9th September, and on the 18th General 
Pelissier consented to the departure of three Turkish battalions 
of Chasseurs for Asia; and on 26th September Lord Stratford 
states, ‘‘ that the passage of troops and the conveyance of pro- 
visions are in progress, though slowly, in consequence of the 
limited command of transport for these purposes (No. 231).” On 
December 8th he telegraphed that General Williams despaired of 
saving Kars. On the 10th, General Codrington writes to Lord 
Stratford (No. 874), “that he had expressed to Marshal Pelissier 
the anxiety of the British Government that the Turkish troops 
should be sent off from Eupatoria.” Pelissier’s answer was that 
“he could not consent to their leaving Eupatoria without the 
express sanction of the Emperor of the French.” On the 14th, 
Lord Stratford was informed by the French Ambassador that 
their departure had been sanctioned from Paris. Yet on the 
19th December, Lord Clarendon had to write to Lord Cowley to 
point out to the French Government the necessity of allowing 
Omar Pasha to be relieved in a prompt and efficient manner. 
In the mean time, Omar Pasha had landed at Redouté Kaleh in 
the middle of November, and on the 15th the advanced guard 
was at Senaki on the Tikour, the main body at Seklami on the 
river Seiva. As soon as a depot for provisions had been formed 
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there, Omar Pasha was to move forward in the direction of 
Kutais ; which if he reached, and was able to maintain, he would 
cut off the Russian resources from Tiflis. But, adds Lieutenant- 
Colonel Simmonds, “ If, as has been reported, General Mouravieff 
has broken up from before Kars, and is on the march to reinforce 
General Mukrainsky, in Immeritia, the Russian general will 
have the superiority of force, and it may be expected that the 
Turkish forces, unaided, will not be able to maintain their posi- 
tion. This union, however, of the Russian forces cannot be 
expected to take place before the spring.” 

Omar Pasha did advance, and crossed the Ingour in face of 
theenemy. Kars surrendered on the 27th November, and Omar 
Pasha retired to Batoum. 

We do not know that any blue-book has ever been laid on the 
table of the House of Commons more interesting than these des- 
patches respecting Kars. The investigations into the Siege of 
Sebastopol showed pretty clearly, that where we have a civilian 
as Minister for War, a civilian as Clerk of the Ordnance, and a 
Commissariat under the Treasury, and when the Government at 
home appoint Commanders-in-Chief to whom they give no power, 
matters cannot go on correctly. But when the Minister at War 
is considered by the Government with which he is associated to 
know so little of the business he has to transact that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs had to carry on military transactions of vast 
importance, we do think it is time that a man who has not only 
tread of war in books, but has directed great military operations 
in the field, should be at the head of the War Office. We find 
that the British Government was duly informed by General 
Williams, and by the Ambassador at Constantinople early in the 
month of August, that Kars had provisions but for three months 
longer, and-must be relieved. Yet, week after week was taken 
up with correspondence and controversies on a subject upon 
which no general officers differed. Kars had to be relieved, and 
50,000 Turks were idling their time in the Crimea, under one of 
the best of generals. It is idle and absurd to romance about 
General Williams's quarrel with Lord Stratford. That quarrel 
had been made up, so far as the public interest was concerned, 
months before the Siege of Kars began; and the Ambassador 
reported clearly and convincingly the state of things as far back 
as June 30th. Why was Omar Pasha not sent even in August ? 
It may be answered that Marshal Pelissier, knowing the chances 
there were of not taking Sebastopol, did not like to spare him. But 
why, when Sebastopol fell, were not 50,000 men landed at Redouté 
Kaleh ? Surely money was not wanting; never were transports so 
humerous, and never were men more willing to go; and lastly, but 
not least, British reputation was at stake. 

We trust that when the debate upon Kars does take place, 
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Lord Clarendon will be able to clear his Government most fully, 
for this is not only a party question, but a national one; and we 
trust most sincerely that in the tenacity which has been displayed 
in maintaining the Siege of Sebastopol, to the exclusion of many 
important points, the fact that the Eastern portion of the Eastern 
question has to be settled, as well as the European, is fully 
comprehended by our statesmen. 

We cannot conclude without a few words respecting General 
Williams. He is now a Major-General and a K.C.B., but these 
honours received by him were much clouded by the loss of the 
fortress he defended so long. General Kmety tells us that “ Sir 
William Williams had received the information of the honour 
conferred on him by her Majesty, and that when he congratulated 
him, Sir William thanked him in a few words, and with a faint 
smile, his mind being overwhelmed by painful feelings, and 
occupied by the impending calamity.” Has the time come 
when a man who has displayed great talents both as a poli- 
tician and a general, may not be refused the command of a divi- 
sion, or even an army, because he is an officer of the Royal 
Artillery ? It would be well also for the Government to re- 
member that Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale of the Ottoman service, 
decorated on the field of battle for his coolness and courage, is 
still a subaltern, likewise of the Royal Artillery. What were 
Dowbiggin’s services to that of this young officer ? 


—— ee 


Arr. VIII.—Mepicat Despotism. 


1. A Bill to alter and amend the Laws regulating the Medical 
Profession. February, 1856. 

2. Our Medical Liberties ; or, the Personal Rights of the Subject, 
as infringed by recent and proposed Legislation. By John 
Gibbs, Esq. London: Sotheran, Son, and Draper: 1854. 

3. Unlicensed Medicine. By J. J. G. Wilkinson, M.D. 
London: R. Theobald: 1855. 


ETWEEN the belief in the divine right of kings and the 

recognition of the sovereignty of the individual, is an in- 
terval so vast, that mankind takes ages to traverse it. In the 
mean time, every government conceives itself commissioned to 
regulate the private life of its citizens, and does not hesitate, 
for the sake of achieving a doubtful and even temporary benefit, 
to sacrifice permanently their personal freedom. In curing 
one malady, statesmen, as well as doctors, too often cause 
another; and still oftener their remedial attempts, while inflict- 
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ing great suffering, fail of their object altogether. But, despite 
the lessons of experience, a profound belief in the might and 
efficacy of legislation is everywhere cherished. No sooner 
does an evil show itself, than we exclaim, “ Why does not the 
Government put it down!” Education, opinions, creeds, con- 
duct, must all be regulated by statute. So provident is Par- 
liament, even now, for our individual welfare, that it strives to 
secure it for us in the next world as well as in the present, and 
upholds a costly hierarchy to guard us from eternal perdition. 
Examples of the State-solicitude for our temporal welfare are 
endless; and yet, overwhelming in number as are the laws 
passed for our behoof each session, we murmur over our abun- 
dance, and still clamour for more. Surely, we ought to confess 
the beneficence of a government which thinks and acts for us 
so completely as to determine how much we shall pay the 
cabman, in order to protect us from his wicked extortions! 
Indeed, we are taken care of at every turn: our houses are 
“inspected” before we may inbabit them ; ships are “inspected” 
before we may emigrate in them ; our factories and our schools 
are under the governmental eye; and, up to the present 
time, foolish people who deluded themselves with the notion 
that they could do as they liked with their own, were benevo- 
lently restrained from speculating in company with a part of 
their property, unless at the peril of losing their all. A legisla- 
ture so solicitous regarding the interest of the people as a whole, 
may be reasonably expected to attend to the special wants of 
particular sections ; it does so—spreading over them the pro- 
tective wings of monopoly ; and hence the many chartered cor- 
porations throughout the land. 

Not the least important of these privileged bodies are 
the London Royal College of Physicians, and the London 
Society of Apothecaries. Members of the London College 
of Physicians, according to their charter, enjoy the exclu- 
sive privilege of practising as physicians within seven miles of 
London. Physicians holding the diploma of any other licensing 
body or university practise within these limits at the peril 
of being proceeded against by the authority of the London 
College. The University of London grants degrees in medi- 
cine, but its graduates may not practise in the metropolis! 
Indeed, we believe that such is the anomalous state of the law 
at this hour, that only those men who have the diploma of the 
Royal College of Physicians, or who are medical graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge, or who have been created Doctors of 
Medicine by the Archbishop of Canterbury (!) can legally prac- 
tice as physicians in any part of England. Physicians, of what- 
ever University, however high may be their qualifications, 
or the most eminent members of any of our Surgical Colleges, 
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who may prescribe medicines, or may themselves supply 
them, have no power of demanding payment; and should 
they allow their patients to become their debtors, they are 
legally incapacitated from recovering a farthing! This invasion 
of the freedom of contract, this grossly unjust prohibition of 
the physician or surgeon who practises medicine from giving 
credit, and of the patient from obtaining it, was enacted in 
favour of the Company of Licensed Apothecaries, who not only 
possess the exclusive privilege of recovering medical debts, 
but are actually empowered to institute legal proceedings 
against any man who shall compound and supply the medicines 
he prescribes, without having first purchased from them, at the 
cost of ten pounds, the permission to do so. 

Without entering into a detailed examination of the con- 
stitution and peculiar rights of the twenty-three medical bodies 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the reader will infer, from 
the above statement, that there is ample ground for dissa- 
tisfaction, party bitterness, envy, jealousy, and indeed actual 
conflict. Such abundantly exist, and are only nineteenth 
century versions of what took place in the sixteenth, as the 
following extract will attest:—‘“ Dr. Caius was so eminent 
a defender of the College rights and privileges, that there 
happening, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to arise a dif- 
ference betwixt the physicians and surgeons, whether the 
surgeons might give inward remedies in the sciatica, or any 
kind of ulcer or wound, &c., Dr. Caius was summoned (as 
President of the College) to appear before the Lord Mayor, 
and others of the Queen’s delegates; before whom he s0 
learnedly defended the College rights, and the illegality of 
the surgeons’ practice in the fore-mentioned cases, against the 
Bishop of London, Master of the Rolls, &c. (who brought 
many arguments in behalf of the surgeons), that it was unani- 
mously agreed by the Queen’s Commissioners, that it was un- 
lawful for them to practise in the forementioned cases.”* The 
evils of such conflicts, seen and confessed, have been over and 
over again prescribed for: in strict accordance with profes- 
sional wont, each medico-political doctor recommends 4 
different remedy ; and though the successive nostrums have 
been urged with assurances of infallible efficacy, the medi- 
cal body still lies oppressed and struggling with its ills. Many 
earnest, unselfish men, having the welfare and efficiency of 
their profession at heart, would fain devise some scheme which 
might fairly recognise the rights of each of its members, and 
thus heal the dissensions which have so long festered within 





* Goodall’s “Royal College of Physicians of London.” 1648. 
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it, But the more attentively we examine the opinions of even 
the most enlightened and disinterested men in the profession, 
and the more carefully we study medico-political literature, the 
more the conviction forces itself upon us of the utterly chaotic 
and helpless condition of the professional intellect as regards 
medical politics. The broad principles of justice which should 
underlie all organization, and which can alone guide us to a 











solution of the question—“ What ought to be the relation of 
the Profession to the State ?” are either ignored or disregarded, 
and men truly anxious to act uprightly are so bewildered by the 
variety of remedies which short-sighted but deceptive expe- 
diency suggests, that they withdraw themselves altogether from 
the politics of their profession, and abandon its government, as 
do the most thoughtful and cultivated Americans that of the 
Republic, to self-seekers and ignorant demagogues, intent only 
on “ the loaves and fishes.”* 

The multiform and discordant machinery for the mainte- 
nance of chartered privileges has continued to work by virtue 
of the popular delusion that its chief purpose is to protect 
the public. In proportion, however, as‘knowledge and com- 
mon sense have increased, the College of Physicians shrinks 
from fully exercising the powers it possesses; a fact suffi- 
ciently indicative that, notwithstanding the activity of our 
legislators, the principle of protection is growing effete, 
and the laws generated by it obsolete; indicative also of 
the direction in which alone a real “medical reform” is 
tobe found. Unfortunately, a large number of the medical 
profession—especially represented by the members of the Pro- 
vincial Medical Association—are too effectually blinded by igno- 
rance, or by what they conceive to be their personal interests, 
to accept these significant hints. These gentlemen, in 
conjunction with certain members of Parliament who are 
anxious, we presume, to display their legislative wisdom, 
have resolved to convince us how they still cling to pro- 
tection, and how anxious they are to inflict on us their 
spurious philanthropy. Their proposed reform is verily but 
a change of form. The ghost of the old charters and statutes, 
which were the fruit of ignorance, and which time and a dawn- 
ing appreciation of the true principles of justice were silently 
consigning to oblivion, is evoked as the animating spirit of 
“The Medical Act of 1856.” 

Mr. Headlam’s “ Bill to alter and amend the Laws regula- 





* We rejoice to be able to except from the statement in the text the very 
sensible and discriminating “ Observations on the Medical Profession Bill,” by 
Dr. Travers, Lecturer on Forensic Medicine in Dublin, which appeared in The 
Medical Circular, March 12, 1856. 
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ting the Medical Profession” begins hopefully by a proposal 
to repeal, wholly or in part, eleven Acts now in force: we say 
hopefully, for we think the fewer Acts which remain in the 
Statute Book the better. We do not except even the “ Act for 
making the Surgeons of London and the Barbers of London 
two separate and distinct Corporations.” But after his sweep- 
ing repeal, Mr. Headlam proposes to centralize the govern- 
ment of the whole medical body after the most approved Paris 
fashion. 

A Council is to be established, having the title of “The 
Medical Council of the United Kingdom,” and is to consist of 
one person chosen from time to time by each of the nine 
Universities and the six Colleges mentioned in the Bill, and 
by the Faculty of Glasgow; and of eight persons chosen 
in the first instance by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and afterwards to be elected by those persons 
whose names shall appear in the “ Medical Register,” to be 
presently mentioned. This Supreme Council would consist of 
twenty-four members ; but whenever the number present is not 
less than six, its acts are to have legal force. It is to be vested 
with absolute power over medical education throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland: it is to appoint examiners in general 
education after a scheme approved by itself, and no person, 
unless already a graduate in some university, is to be allowed 
to become a candidate for any medical degree or testimonial 
until he has obtained a certificate, for which he must pay two 
pounds, of having passed the prescribed examination in 
generaleducation. This same Council is empowered to revise 
and change, at its pleasure, the course of medical study required 
of candidates for diplomas by the several colleges throughout 
the country, and to regulate the fees which they may severally 
demand ; it is also empowered to appoint Inspectors, who may 
on its behalf be present at any of the examinations conducted 
by the several colleges, and, whenever it shall think fit, it may, 
on the report of the said Inspectors, order the Medical Regis- 
trar to refuse registration, and hence the possibility of prac 
tice, to persons holding the diploma of any university or college 
which it may please to taboo. 

“The Secretary of State shall appoint a fit and proper 
person to be ‘The Medical Registrar,’ and shall also appoint 
such clerks and other officers as he shall deem necessary for 
the assistance of the Medical Registrar; and the salaries of 
the Medical Registrar and of such clerks and officers shall be 
fixed by the said Secretary of State, and shall be paid, together 
with all reasonable expenses incurred by the Medical Registrar, 
out of the monies received by the Treasurer of the Medical 
Council by virtue of this Act.” 
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Every medical man now practising is required to offer 
himself for registry before the 1st of December of the present 
year; and if his qualifications shall answer the requisitions 
contained in the Act, he will obtain the governmental sanc- 
tion on the payment of one pound. All persons registered 
as qualified practitioners after the lst of December will have 
to pay ten pounds for the same boon. ‘ Such persons, and 
such alone, as shall have been registered under this Act shall 
be entitled to demand to recover in any Court of Law, with 
full costs of suit, reasonable charges for medical and surgical 
aid, advice, visits, and medicines rendered or supplied by them 
to their patients.” 

After the 1st of December, “ no person who is not registered 
under this Act shall be capable of holding any appointment 
in any part of the United Kingdom in the capacity of a medi- 
cal officer of health, or of a physician, surgeon, or other 
medical officer, in the military or naval service, or in any 
hospital, infirmary, dispensary, lunatic or other asylum, lying- 
in hospital, gaol, penitentiary, house of correction, house of 
industry, parochial or union workhouse, .or poorhouse, parish 
union, or other public establishment, body, or institution, or to 
any friendly or other society for affording mutual relief in sick- 
ness, infirmity, or old age.” 

“If any of the said several Colleges or the said Faculty shall 
at any time strike off from the list of such College or Faculty 
the name of any one of their members who has been guilty of 
misconduct, such College or Faculty shall signify to the Medical 
Registrar the name of the member so struck off; and the 
Medical Registrar shall erase forthwith such name from the 
register, and shall not restore such name to the register until 
he shall receive from the College or Faculty a notification that 
his name has been placed upon the list of their members.” 

“ All monies received by the Medical Registrar shall be paid 
over to the Treasurer of the Medical Council, and shall be 
applied to defray the expenses of carrying this Act into execu- 
tion; and any surplus which shall remain shall be applied in 
forwarding medical education and medical science in such 
manner as the Medical Council shall think fit.” 

Such are the chief features of Mr. Headlam’s modest proposal, 
to which the Government is giving its support. It is of suffi- 
cient importance in itself to deserve our very careful considera- 
tion; but we are told that the passing of this Bill wiil only be 
like getting in the wedge of Medical Reform, and that its advo- 
cates intend to drive home the said wedge as soon as the 
present violations of professional and personal liberty shall by 
habit have become acquiesced in. The Medical Journals teem 
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with letters and leading articles expressive of dissatisfaction 
with the Bill because “it does not go far enough ;” they would 
fain prevent any one, not having the governmental diploma, 
from giving the least medical advice under the most 
urgent circumstances ; they desire to restrain Druggists from 
supplying any medicines, unless in obedience to the pre- 
scriptions of State-qualified Doctors; they longingly antici- 
pate the time when mothers shall be forbidden to adwinister 
castor oil or Godfrey’s cordial to their children without 
their sanction. The Medical Times glows with the fervour of 
prophecy, and foresees the exaltation of the profession to “ its 
due place as one of the constituent and essential elements of the 
State ;’ while The Lancet encourages its readers to hope that a 
clause may yet be inserted in the present Bill, which shall 
stringently define the amount of the fees which physicians and 
surgeons are to demand, and which patients are to pay as per 
Act of Parliament! It behoves us therefore at once to tear 
off the mask from Mr. Headlam’s plausible but, as we shall 
endeavour to show, most pernicious scheme; and we even yet 
hope that we may do so in time to help in preventing it from 
becoming a part of our Statute Book. 

The Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, St. An- 
drew’s, Dublin, and recently that of London, as also the three 
Colleges for conferring surgical diplomas, have all suffered 
and suffer still by the exclusive privileges conferred on the 
College of Physicians and on the Society of Apothecaries 
by the State. Just in proportion as these two bodies enjoy 
such privileges are the other medical institutions injured. 
It is not enough, that a man graduates honourably as a physi- 
cian or as a surgeon at any university or college out of 
London; he must also pass an examination by, and pur- 
chase a diploma from, the College of Physicians, before he 
is legally entitled to practise as a metropolitan physician; 
and he must submit himself to yet another ordeal and be 
mulcted again by the Apothecaries’ Hall, before he can enforce 
payment for his advice or medicines in any part of England! 
The unjust and centralizing tendency of these Statutes dimi- 
nishes proportionately the independence, prestige, and vitality 
of the local institutions of the country for medical education, 
and for conferring medical degrees. But to cure the malady 
of the medical body politic, the sole cause of which is 
legislative interference, Mr. Headlam prescribes, on the prin- 
ciple, we presume, that stmilia svmilibus curantur, dose after 
dose of Centralization, to be administered by the strong arm of 
the law, and the abandonment of local self-government alto- 
gether. The authority of the several institutions throughout 
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the country for conferring medical degrees, is to be virtually 
annulled; such independent life as is still left to them, and 
such respect as they may still command, are to be taken away; 
henceforth they are to become the obedient creatures of the 
Medical Council. We shall be told that this is not correct, 
because the members of the Council will be elected by the pro- 
fession itself, two-thirds of them being chosen by the heads of 





the various provincial as well as metropolitan institutions. True; 
but the election is compulsory; and, whether compulsory or 
not, local life and independent activity will be equally im- 
paired. 

Political philosophy and universal history concur in asserting 
with equal emphasis, that whenever a State is internally moulded 
and governed from one common centre—the administration of 
its affairs being withdrawn from the people to be confided to a 
bureaucracy—the national life is in peril, and, unless a revolu- 
tion supervenes, begins to decline. The citizens, deprived 
of the discipline of self-help and abandoned by the spirit of 
liberty, lose their manliness, vigour, and independence: to be 
thought for and acted for, gradually becomes a necessity of their 
existence, and they finally degenerate into a nation of slaves, 
ready to obey the first tyrant who demands their allegiance. 
Confirmations of this truth are plentiful enough on the Con- 
tinent, and the experience of each thoughtful person will assure 
him of its application in every sphere of life, and hence in the 
government of the medical body: but in Mr. Headlam’s Bill 
this all-important principle is completely ignored. We are 
not insensible to the excellence and beauty of order, method, 
uniformity of action, or, in brief, effective organization, and we 
freely admit how easily all this is seemingly attainable by cen- 
tralization ; but we demur to the price which has to be paid for 
these advantages when artificially produced from without—a 
price nothing less than the personal liberty of the people. Look 
to France, where the love of order, the spirit of organization— 
ever eager to embody itself—is in perpetual conflict with the 
spirit of liberty. Victory inclines first to one, then to the 
other ; and hence the rapid alternations of despotism and revo- 








lution so characteristic of that country. An organization which 
is artificially produced, which is not the spontaneous outgrowth 
and expression of the people as a whole, has no enduring 
vitality, and speedily withers into a blind, bigoted, selfish, and 
obstructive officialism, which at length inflates itself with the 
delusion, on which it acts, that the people exist for the Govern- 
ment, instead of the Government for the people. Enact Mr. 
Headlam’s Bill, and the general truth here contended for will 
be banefully verified in the future history of a body of men 
[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVILI.]—New Sentzs, Vol. IX. No. Il. NWN 
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who ought, above all others, to represent the science and 
wisdom of their age. 

But even under the most favourable conditions, centralization 
utterly fails to secure that for which it is so especially and so 
confidently lauded—viz., administrative efficiency. It would 
be easy to support this statement by an abundance of over- 
whelming evidence: we will only point, however, to the imme- 
diate cause of the existence, and to the publications of the 
Administrative Reform Association, as a few amid countless 

roofs. Where, then, is the wisdom or justification of a supreme 
Medical Council for the three kingdoins, if its establishment 
will sap the independence and vitality of our various medical 
institutions, while reason and experience attest that, from its 
very constitution, it will be distinguished by the inherent vices 
—inefficiency and despotism—which have ever characterized 
the principle it is intended to embody? 

We not only object to the government of the medical 
body by legalized centralization, because of its certain failure 
and on account of the evils which experience has shown to 
accompany it; but we protest against it, and especially against 
the prohibitory clauses in Mr. Headlam’s Bill which it is in- 
tended to enforce, as a flagrant encroachment on the funda- 
mental rights of English citizens, and as an entirely unjus- 
tifiable violation of personal liberty. In a former number of 
this Review we endeavoured to trace the limits within which 
governmental activity ought strictly to be confined. The fol- 
lowing extract embodies what we believe a sound principle, and 
one which may help us rightly to estimate the tendency of Mr. 
Headlam’s Bill:— 

‘Beyond what pertains to man as man, labour is in- 
stinctively the origin and justification of property, and the 
foundation of right: other rights, valid as they may be, are 
derivative. With diversity on every other matter, but una- 
nimity in respect of these, and with a growing tendency 
to retrench all other claims from the list of rights as men 
grow in intellectual power, and a contemporaneous ten- 











dency with increasing tenacity to hold fast by these,—we can 
hardly be wrong in limiting the term ‘right,’ in its political 
sense, to the claim of security for person and property. For 
this purpose men unanimously agree to use force; in respect 
to other objects, there is no such agreement. As far, then, as 4 
conclusion can be attained on such a subject, the common con- 
sent of men establishes government for the use of force in the 
protection of what we are and rightfully have, and for nothing 
else. The strength of our conclusion lies for its present put- 
pose in its final words, and a strong presumption in favour of 
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the limitation they enounce as derived from a very different 
observation. The evils of any ill-conditioned country, as far 
as they depend on the Government, are found to arise from 
either excess or defect in its action as judged by this standard 
—either from want of security, or from meddling beyond secu- 
rity—or from both. It may be inferred, then, that the limitation 
of the action of Government—that is, of the application of 
force at the point indicated—is truly suited to the nature of 
men, and is that at which enlightened experience will finally 
arrest that continual repression of governmental action which 
distinctively marks, notwithstanding exceptions, the mass of 
our great modern movements.”* The views of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt concerning the true sphere of government are iden- 
tical with those just expressed, and he distinctly defines his 
idea of protection or security by saying, “I call the citizens 
of a State secure when, living together in the enjoyment of 
their due rights of person and property, they are out of the 
reach of any external disturbance from the encroachment of 
others ; and hence I would call security the assurance of legal 
freedom.” . 

Now let us test the provisions of Mr. Headlam’s Bill by the 
principle here evolved: First. The various medical and sur- 
gical institutions now existing are deprived of the right to add 
to the number of their members, without the intervention of a 
medical council organized by the State.—Secondly. Each of 
these bodies is to be compelled to abdicate its rightful autho- 
rity in favour of a power whose behests they must obey.— 
Thirdly. Every physician and surgeon who is already in the 
possession of a diploma, and every future member of the pro- 
fession, is declared incapable of holding any, even the meanest, 
public appointment in the United Kingdom, unless he shall 
first cause himself to be registered by the State Registrar.— 
Fourthly. Unless so registered, he is declared legally inca- 
pable of recovering his just debts from private individuals for 
the supply of medicine, or for professional advice; and yet 








this compulsory registration is to be possible to him, only on 
condition that he suffers himself to be robbed by the State of 
the sum called the registration fee, and thus he is compelled 
to provide, out of his own pocket, for the instruments of his own 
oppression. (That every man, after the Ist of December next, 
should be constrained to pay ten pounds into the hands of the 
Medical Council, after having paid the usually large fee to the 
university or college from which he obtains a diploma, is an 





* The Westminster Review, October, 1854. Art. “The Sphere and Duties of 
Government.” 
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injustice at once so glaring, and so sure of appealing to the 
self-interest of the profession, that we presume it, at least, will 
be successfully opposed, even while far more dangerous viola- 
tions of the principle we have set forth will be allowed to pass 
unheeded. )—Fifthly. The inherent right of the subscribers for 
the support of hospitals, asylums, workhouses, parish unions, 
and friendly or benevolent societies of all kinds, to appoint, 
through their elected governors or managers, such medical 
men as they may deem fit, is annulled ; and they are forbidden 
to employ any but those who enjoy the sanction of the State. 

If it were the wont of Englishmen, after they have appre- 
hended a general principle, firmly to rely on it and rigorously 
to apply it, we should be content to rest our condemnation of 
Mr. Headlam’s measure on the above selection of instances, 
in which it audaciously proposes to violate the principle we 
contend for, to trample on the personal rights and liberty of 
Englishmen, and thus to pave the way for the insidious advance 
of centralized tyranny. But, unhappily, almost every subject 
is contemplated and discussed apart from its relation to others 
of a kindred nature, and from the principle which it involves. 
Our legislature, after abolishing the Corn-laws, advancing 
by various other paths in the direction of free-trade, removing 
unjust restrictions and personal disabilities—thus affirming 
practically and with gradually-increasing emphasis, that justice 
to classes and to individuals demands a more and more vigorous 
circumscription of the sphere of governmental activity—never- 
theless stultifies itself over and over again every session by 
enactments in diametrical opposition to the principles which it 
proclaims. Hence it is that the gigantic evil of a State Church 
is to have a parallel in the establishment of a State medicine, 
the professors of which are to enjoy all the State medical 
patronage, to institute a medical creed to which all candidates 
for examination must subscribe—to forbid any man to practise, 
however brilliant his genius, profound his knowledge, or great 
his skill, if he have not signedan act of conformity, and to pre- 
vent the application of any new doctrine until it has received 
their orthodox sanction. 

Many persons who believe that the recognition of those 
limits to State-activity above insisted on is the true basis of 
individual rights, nevertheless think that the medical body is 
of so exceptional a nature, and that it stands in so peculiar 
and responsible a relation to the public, as not only to 
justify but to require a departure from the general prin- 
ciple for the sake of legislative protection both of the 
profession and of the public itself. Such persons urge 
that the very life of the community is in peril from false 
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doctors; that patients have no means of discovering the true 
from the false; and that therefore it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to declare to the people who are the true, to stamp 
them with its approval, to authorize them only to practise and 
to teach their art and mystery to the rising generation; and 
that it is equally incumbent on the Government to prevent, as 
far as in it lies, all false doctors from practising on and profiting 
from the credulity of the ignorant. Butif the magnitude of the 
interests at stake converts the argument which, when applied 
to lesser interests, is confessedly a bad one, into a good one, 
how does ithappen that when still greater interests are involved, 
experience abundantly proves this same argument to be utterly 
delusive and fallacious? Has it not been the argument of every 
dominant priesthood from the very dawn of civilization that 
truth is one; that there can be only one true religion ; that the 
unaided faculties of the vulgar millions are not competent to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the false; and that, therefore, 
the legal establishment of the true and exclusion of the false is 
aparamount duty of the State? Surely, if this argument is 

valid in any sphere, it must be so pre-eminently in that in 
which eternal life is in question. But will any Englishman of 
this day, unless he belong to the Church of Rome, venture 
honestly to maintain and fully to apply that argument in 
respect to religious faith and practice? We believe not. The 
governmental adoption of the dogma of religious infallibility 
has resulted in a tyranny infinitely more odious and bloody 
than any other which has afflicted humanity. Slowly in 

the course of ages men have learnt to examine this dogma, 

and to discredit both it and the priestly assumption founded 

upon it. They have discovered that in the economy of this 

human world, there are no unerring guides whom they 

may blindly follow, no interpreters whose interpretations 

are exclusively true; and many have arrived at the convic- 

tion that to entrust their spiritual lives to the care of the 

priest is the surest way to induce spiritual decrepitude, and a 

wretched lingering existence but little short of intellectual and 

moral death. In fact, uniformity of religious faith always has 

been an impossibility ; only now that impossibility is universally 

admitted, and the futility of attempting to enforce such uni- 

formity confessed. How long and how vainly has the Church 

of England sought to circumscribe the doctrine and practice of 

religion to the Thirty-nine Articles? Indeed, the very Articles 

themselves are admitted to include contradictory dogmas; and 

the more necessary it becomes for the Church to define her 
faith, and to tell us what orthodoxy is, the more impossible she 

finds ittodo so. The argument, then, that the magnitude of 
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the interests involved justifies the State in establishing an 
orthodoxy in medicine, in authoritatively patronizing and sup- 
porting its professors and in persecuting the heretics, utterly 
breaks down. 

But let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that the 
State could assure itself of a true doctrine and method 
of medicine, and that it decreed through its Medical 
Council that no man should practise who had not been 
educated accordingly; would it thus be able to exclude 
quacks from practice? Would it not, on the contrary, arm 
hundreds and thousands of quacks with its authoritative 
diploma? And that diploma would enable them to send their 
patients to the next world far more speedily than they would 
have been permitted to do, if their victims had not been thus 
wrongfully induced to confide in them. A diploma may be an 
assurance that a man has submitted to and passed a certain 
examination ; but the idea that it is a test of real education is 
a most dangerous delusion. It is well known that a large 
number of the Extra-Licentiates of the Royal College of 
Physicians are so ignorant as to be a disgrace to their profes- 
sion. It is equally notorious that the examiners of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and those of the Apothecaries’ Hall 
are constantly in the habit of granting diplomas to men who 
may be said, with but slight exaggeration, never to have 
studied at all. And even with the utmost honesty of intention, 
so long as the present system lasts, this evil cannot be fully 
remedied. The questions which are put to candidates, however 
varied and numerous, range over certain topics which constitute 
the staple of all examinations; men called grinders inform 
themselves carefully what the majority of these questions are, 
and undertake for a very moderate fee to prepare men of 
mediocre intelligence, and who, never having studied, are igno- 
rant of every branch of their profession, for successful examina- 
tion in the course of two or three months! To turn loose on 
the community such men as these with any diploma is bad 
enough ; but for that diploma to have the stamp of govern- 
mental approval is far worse: for in proportion to its authori- 
tativeness will be the disposition of the public blindly to 
trust it, and thus to be lulled into a false security, when other- 
wise it would have relied more on its own inquiries and discern- 
ment. 

In our humble opinion, it is of infinitely greater im- 
portance that the public should eat of the tree of know- 
ledge, physiological and hygienic, and thus become wise 
to discern good from evil, the man of science from the 
quack, than it is to protect that same public by statute from 
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the consequences of its ignorance, even if such protection were 
practicable, which we deny.* Far be it from us to pretend to a 
knowledge of all the functions of pain and suffering, but we do 
earnestly believe that the great and primary one is that of a 
monitor—a moral and physical conscience to give alarm on 
the approach of evil, and to induce resistance to its deadly 
encroachments. Now, the suffering of the community from 
quacks is the hygienic conscience, the only valid guarantee 
that physiological ignorance shall be battled with and van- 
quished, and that a knowledge of the laws of health shall 
be spread abroad. If a man has committed a sin, and has 
thus impaired the integrity of his moral nature, would he 
help himself if he could cut out the stings of conscience, 
which, though having no reparative force, may at least avert 
a repetition of the wrong’ Or, if he were to burn his 
hand, would he profit were he to destroy the sense of pain, 
which, though void of healing power, might, if preserved, warn 
him when again exposing his hand to danger? And yet in 
principle this is what even the most enlightened and disin- 
terested advocates of the Medical Reform Act propose to accom- 
plish! They say virtually, Concede to us the powers which 
we ask, and we will forthwith extirpate all quacks; you shall 
no longer suffer from their pernicious medicines and conceited 
ignorance; and if you will commit yourselves to our orthodox 
guardianship, you may safely rest in profound ignorance of 
every natural law which determines the condition of your 
physical being, and may free yourselves of the duty of caring 
for it, and of maintaining your physical independence, as com- 
pletely as the faithful Roman Catholic emancipates himself from 
the responsibility of determining and governing his own intel- 
lectual and moral life after he has confided their guardianship 
to the priest. But grant these enlightened and disinterested 
advocates of medical pretection the authority they crave, what 
would they actually accomplish? They would undoubtedly 





* At a medical meeting, in 1854, Dr. Cousins said:—“ He did uot believe 
that Mr. Brady’s Bill would do away with quackery, as had been represented. 
A man joined his own college merely for the purpose of obtaining a diploma, 
and he was now a most notorious quack. He contended that registration 
would not do away with quackery. It would be far wiser on their ao to 
wait until they could direct their minds to a very high stand, and then ask 
Parliament to remove all the obstructions of which they now had reason to 
complain. The profession would not gain by the Bill, because the quack would 
take care to get a diploma, which was easily within his reach.”—Quoted in 
Our Medical Liberties. 

“T know of no quacks made such by the non-possession of diplomas ; because 
Ido not see that diplomas are any guarantee of healing powers, or any security 
against wide hurtful ones.”—Unlicensed Medicine. 
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extirpate all quacks lacking diplomas, but they would replace 
them in a large number of instances by quacks no less real, 
only a hundredfold more dangerous by virtue of the State cre- 
dentials with which they are disguised. There would be no 
diminution of suffering, only that it would be stupidly 
acquiesced in from a confused notion of its invariable inevit- 
ableness, its intended result, inquiry into the causes of suffer- 
ing, and the qualifications of the medical adviser, being stifled 
at the outset by the overbearing authority of the State 
diploma. That portion of the public which may thus be 
deceived and induced to surrender its reason and judg- 
ment concerning its most vital interests, blindly confiding in 
the assurances of the State as to the competency of its physi- 
cians, will need an increasing amount of State protection and 
intervention in proportion as the habit of self-reliance dimi- 
nishes. Thus one step in the wrong direction leads toa second, 
and the freedom of those who repudiate all State interference 
beyond the limits of security for person and property is invaded 
for the sake of these helpless claimants of State-solicitude. 
The Arabian physician Rhases, who flourished towards the end 
of the 9th century, felt as strongly as we do that a man should 
use his own judgment, and not trust to diplomas when selecting 
a physician. He says:— 

“Study carefully the antecedents of the man to whose care you 
propose confiding all you have most dear in the world; that is to 
say, your health, your life, and the health and lives of your wife 
and children. If the man is dissipating his time in frivolous plea- 
sures; if he cultivates with too much zeal the arts that are foreign 
to his profession, such as music and poetry; still more if he is 
addicted to wine and debauchery,—refrain from committing to his 
hands a trust so precious. He merits your confidence who, having 
early applied himself to the study of medicine, has sought skilful 
instructors and seen much disease; who has united to the assiduous 
reading of good authors his personal observation; for it is impos- 
sible to see everything and try everything in one’s own practice; 
and the knowledge and experience of a single individual, compared 
to the knowledge and skill of all men, of all ages, resembles a slender 
brook of water that flows by the side of a great river.”’* 





It is the tendency of ideas to marshal men into corporations 
and societies for their fortification and defence against all such 
as are hostile to them. Once launched into existence, they 
forthwith become conservative, and strive to organize them- 
selves into creeds, systems, and institutions, and hence acquire 
and maintain an ascendency over the mind of the age long 
after their partial or entirely erroneous nature has been in- 
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controvertibly shown. Error once rooted in either the popular 
or scientific intellect is always of long life ; but if it have the 
fostering care of governmental authority, how much longer 
will it not flourish? This alone is a sufficient reason for ob- 
jecting to a Medical Council under the protective wings and 
patronage of the State. Such patronage would assuredly re- 
tard the progress of medical science in England. It will be 
a premium on medical conformity—the loaves and fishes 
distributed only to those who, stifling their doubts, profess 
their belief in the orthodoxy of the Medical Council. The 
essence of development is the transmutation of the uniform 
into the multiform, the homogeneous into the heteroge- 
neous—individualization, the incessant production of variety. 
According to the theory of Laplace, the planets are, by 
a sort of “ spontaneous fission,” true children of the sun, 
which once filled even Neptune’s orbital space with his nebu- 
lous vastness ; the amorphous are transformed into stratified 
rocks, these into the countless varieties of the vegetable king- 
dom, and these again into the animal .kingdom, equally full of 
variety. If we ascend into the human world and the domain 
of mind, the prevalence of this law is even more impressive. 
Of all the millions of human beings, generation after genera- 
tion, who have trod this planet, it is morally certain that there 
never were two either physically, intellectually, or emotionally 
alike. Hence the infinite diversity of thought, feeling, and 
apprehension—the cause of the countless sects in every region 
of mental life. The one-sidedness of each individual mind 
is supplemented by the one-sidedness of every other, and thus 
conjointly a many-sided, catholic apprehension of many-sided 
nature becomes possible. This is at once the explanation and 
justification of sects, as well as the demonstration of their 
necessity for the furtherance of science and the establishment 
of truth. They are the perpetual renovators of ideas, at once 
the consequences and cause of mental progress, and the in- 
variable condition of a great and rich national life. In pro- 
portion to the multiplicity of sects—theological, social, poli- 
tical, scientific, literary, and artistic—are the people truly 
vigorous and healthy. ‘Theological and political sectarians are 
diligently uprooted in Austria, and the deadening result is the 
universal slavery of her people. Who can compute the amount 
of blood, and treasure, and injustice, which have been vainly 
expended, even in this country, to put down all kinds of 
dissent? What should we have been now, if in religion only 
the oppressors had triumphed ? We may point to Spain for 
ananswer. If political sects had been extirpated, the Reform 
Bill would have been unheard of, the iniquitous Corn-laws 
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would still be a part of our Statute Book, and the principle of 
commercial freedom which England inaugurated, and the ap- 
plication of which has contributed so marvellously to her 
wealth and power, would have been latent still. Were it not 
for the beneficent activity of sects, our country would now be 
spiritually oppressed by a stereotyped system of national edu- 
cation, involving the inculcation of theological dogmas by Act 
of Parliament. Happily, however, so far as Parliament is 
concerned, owing to the diverse opinions of its members, the 
rising generation is likely to be spared the parrot-like appre- 
hension of doctrines which would only transcend or confuse 
their understandings. 

In view of the unspeakable importance of sects, as above 
insisted on, need we adduce proof of the disastrous conse- 
quences of their extirpation from the domain of medicine? 
Medicine, which is but in aslight degree scientific, being still for 
the most part purely empirical, and which is founded on 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, chemistry, botany, and the 
Materia Medica, surely needs the aid of all the sects it has 
originated for its continuous development. Not only in each 
of the sciences on which medicine is based, but in each of their 
numerous subdivisions, many sects may be counted; and yet 
of the ever-changing and advancing ideas derived from these 
various and but partially explored regions of knowledge, it is 
proposed that a State-constituted Council shall determine what 
are true, what false, and what creed concerning them shall en- 
title the believer to professional honour, if not to the privilege 
of curing or killing according to law! 

If medicine could boast a wide scientific basis on which to 
rear the much-longed-for temple of therapeutic orthodoxy, we 
should still protest against any attempt to suppress the heretics; 
but, in fact, its only pretence to a scientific character is limited 
to diagnosis, or the determination of the nature of diseases by 
means of their accompanying symptoms. A science of healing, 
or therapeutics, has still to be established. Pinel, in his “ Noso- 
graphy,” published at the close of the last century, limited 
himself to the problem: “A disease being given, to determine 
its true character, and the rank it must take in a nosological 
table.” He did not venture to affirm a single general proposi- 
tion as to treatment, because he regarded this branch of medi- 
cine to be too crude to assume a scientific form. In the direc- 
tion of diagnosis there has been marvellous progress during the 
present century. Excepting this department, the rest is little 
more than a chaotic mass of incoherent dogmatism and incon- 
sistency. Let us hear the confessions of some of its worthiest 
and most distinguished professors. The great Bichat wrote: 
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“We have yet had in Materia Medica no general systems ; 
but this science has, until now, been influenced successively 
by those who were leaders in the profession, and each one of 
these has, if I may so say, forced upon it his own views. Hence 
the vagueness and uncertainty which it presents to us to-day. 
An incoherent assemblage of incoherent opinions, it is perhaps 
of all the physiological sciences, the one which shows plainest 
the contradictions and wanderings of the human mind; in 
fact, itis no science at all for a methodical mind, but is a 
shapeless conglomerate of inexact ideas, of observations often 
puerile, of illusory remedies, and of formulas as oddly con- 
ceived as fastidiously arranged. It is said the practice of 
medicine is repulsive, I say more than this: it is, in respect to 
its principles, taken from most of our Materia Medicas, im- 
practicable for a sensible man. Except the medicaments 
whose effects are fully established by strict observation, such as 
evacuants, diuretics, sialogogues, anti-spasmodics, &c.—that 
is, those which act upon a determined function, and to what 
does our knowledge of the other articles amount?” Broussais, 
nurtured in the physiological ideas of Bichat, and the philo- 
sophy of Condillac and Cabanis, and strengthened also by the 
observation of diseases, and by a large praetice in armies and 
hospitals, sums up thus: “ Look back, and recall what we have 
said in regard to the vices of medical practice, . . . and then 
decide whether medicine has, until now, been more useful than 
injurious tv mankind. I agree that it has rendered suffering 
humanity the service of offering it consolations, by lulling it 
continuously with illusory hopes; but you must also agree that 
such a utility is far from being sufficient to elevate medicine to 
the same rank with other natural sciences, but it seems to 
reduce it to a level with astrology, superstition, and all sorts of 
quackery.” Even this discriminating physician deluded him- 
self with the belief that he had found the all-efficient remedy 
—nothing else than his own doctrine, in favour of which he 
says, the statistics of mortality have already declared, and which 
must in a short time have an influence upon population more 
marked even than the discovery of vaccination.” Alas! how 
Time has discredited the prophecy ! M. Berard, a distinguished 
medical writer of the school of Montpellier, would rely on em- 
piricism altogether, declaring his conviction that ‘‘ physiology 
cannot serve as a basis for practical medicine.” AnItalian phy- 
sician,Giacomini, who published a book on medicine and thera- 
peutics afew years ago, thus expresses himself: ‘“ While the art 
of diagnosis has made immense progress in France, that of the 
application of medicaments has been entirely neglected. The 
special doctrine of revulsion plays a considerable part in the 
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French schools. Formerly, all was sympathy, consensus, in 
diseases; now, everything is antagonism or revulsion.” Messrs. 
Trousseau et Pidoux, in their System of Medicine published 
in 1837, express their opinion that, “ The entire generation 
of medical men turns its back on truth, and will have to 
march, perhaps for some time yet in error, until that shall 
fall by its own consequences.”* 

In England, medical theory and practice present the same 
scepticism, the same multiform and discordant opinions, the 
same lack of ascertained principles, the same vacillating prac- 
tice: witness the fearful extent to which, only a few years ago, 
bleeding used to be carried and mercury administered, and the 
great reaction against the one and the other which has now 
set in; or contrast the treatment of consumption which not 
long ago obtained, according to which patients were cooped 
up in close rooms and bled, with the present and infinitely more 
rational system of urging them to keep in the open air, and pre- 
scribing tonics and an abundance of nourishing food. Professor 
Bennett, of Edinburgh, maintained in a recent lecture that the 
mortality from pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs) has dimi- 
nished since large bleedings have been abandoned; while his 
eminent compeer, Professor Alison, teaches that this disease is 
less fatal than formerly, because inflammations, like fevers, have 
changed their types since the days of Cullen and Gregory. 
In cases of pleuritic effusion, Professor Bennett also asserts his 
belief in the injurious effects of both bleeding and mercury; 
Professor Alison demonstrated to a crowded audience the 
wisdom of the opposite practice. At the close of Professor 
Alison’s lecture, Dr. Wood expressed a doubt whether a great 
deal of our change in medical practice was not the result of 
fashion, and whether we were not now going into the opposite 
extreme of avoiding blood-letting too much. More recently Dr. 
Bennett read a paper on the “ Modern Doctrines of Pathology 
as applied to Practice,” wherein he attempted to show “ that 
not blood-letting alone, but every species of treatment which 
medical men are in the habit of applying, is utterly at variance 
with sound pathology.” He was supported in this by Dr. 
Sibbald.t There are four systems of medicine and surgery 
face to face in the English, French, Sardinian, and Turkish 
hospitals at Constantinople, and as many different systems 
of administration.{ If Abernethy could reappear, he would still 
feel justified in exclaiming, “There has been a great increase 
of medical men of late years, but, upon my life, diseases have 








* See the original citations in Renouard. 
+ Medical Times, March 8, 1856. 
t Times, March 4, 1856. 
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increased in proportion ;” while Baillie would be pretty sure to 
reiterate his declaration, that he had “no faith whatever in 
medicine.” The believers in Hahnemann appeal to statistics, 
as sternly demonstrating “ That no pathy is better by a long 
score than allopathy,’ and, of course, that homeopathy 
considerably eclipses them both.* And it is this wondrous 
medley of science, empiricism, and antagonistic practices,—this 
incredible jumble of doubts, dogmas, and delusions, that self- 
styled medical reformers would place in charge of a State- 
constituted Council, with plenary instructions to eliminate 
what shall seem to it the objectionable elements, and to fuse 
the rest into a system bearing the Government stamp of 
“the only true medicine,” to the belief in which all future 
members of the profession shall subscribe before being per- 
mitted to practise! Theology will scarcely pretend to rival 
medicine in the number and diversity of its creeds. Surely, 
the utter failure of its attempts at conformity might convince 
our would-be medical legislators of the futility and folly of 
their arrogant scheme. 

The only sure way to truth is along the path of freedom. If 
we wage a war of force with error, we call all its powers into 
resistent activity, and thus it becomes strong and enduring; 
but if it have complete expression, all its vulnerable points are 
exposed, and it may soon reveive its death-blow. The more 
discussion is encouraged the sooner unity will be arrived at. 
There are worlds within worlds: homeopathy itself has its 
troubles. Within its own boundaries it is perplexed by a host 
of sects, and has anticipated us in the remedy which we here 
prescribe. We may be edified by listening to the counsels of 
the most catholic apostle of the last revelation, and at the 
same time get a glimpse at the inner life of its practice. 


“ And now our main business would appear to be friendship and 
brotherhood. The great thing that we want for our living cause is 
organization ; and the main requisite of organization is unity of 
end and principle, and harmonious diversity of opinion .Already we 
have the diversity well enough marked. We have men of high dilu- 
tions, and inen of low dilutions, and men of ng dilutions at all. It 
strikes me that all these are simply different temperaments in the all- 
embracive body of our art and science, and that they are necessary 





* “Everything in physic is now taken on assertion. Men of patient and 
disciplined minds retire from a study, in which, though it charms them by its 
difficulty, dulness is suffered to dogmatise, and every brawler constitutes him- 
self an authority. The result in the character of the profession is that of clever- 
ness without sagacity. It loses dignity and wants repose. It is the Bar of 
the Old Bailey with no Judge on the Bench.”—Dr. J. 4. Wilscn Oa Spasm, 
Languor, and Palsy. 
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and natural sects. For each man must handle that in which he can 
have faith. Without the faith, the healing means has no palpability 
of grasp. And undoubtedly there are material minds which require a 
little of what they call substance; and also another different order of 
minds, for which science itself is a substance, and resultant facts of 
cure are sufficient to attest its power. By no chemistry of controversy 
can the one set at present dissolve the other ; but they may co-operate 
under one end.” — Wilkinson’s Unlicensed Medicine. 


Suppose we were to elect a council of medical cardinals 
to judge between doctors who differ, to declare in what 
consists the real orthodoxy of medicine, and what are dan- 
gerous heresies, and to fulminate anathemas on the heads 
of the propagators: are we quite sure that the heretics ex- 
communicated in this generation would not become the canon- 
ized saints of the next? If so, the Provincial Medical Asso- 
ciation might at length confess to the conviction that the only 
wise course for us is respectful tolerance of those from whom 
we differ, and an enlarged mental hospitality towards the new 
systems of doctrine and practice which that novelty-monger, 
Time, persists in introducing to us. Perhaps it is a providen- 
tial arrangement that the merits of new methods and nostrums 
should at first be absurdly exaggerated, in order that they may 
force their way in the world, and compel men’s attention. But 
the sagacious eclectic and true lover of his profession will not 
contemptuously ignore them altogether, because they can only 
substantiate a small per-centage of their lofty pretensions. If 
he cannot sign all the articles of the hydropathic creed, he may 
profitably meditate on the facts alleged by its professors, ex- 


tract from them an increased respect for cold water, and com. ’ 


mend its virtues to his patients without any apostasy to his 
former convictions. In like manner, if the disciples of Hahne- 
mann can prove to him that in their treatment of cholera 
they lose only the same proportion of cases as do the 
orthodox practitioners, he may justly ~question the wisdom 
of converting the interiors of his patients into medicine stores, 
and may let his doubts modify his practice without committing 
himself to all the incredible mysteries of homeopathy. To 
whatever extent, and however rightly or wrongly, homeopathy 
and hydropathy may be derided, it remains incontestably true, 
that they have exerted a beneficial influence on the public, 
even through the prescriptions of “ regular practitioners :” less 
medicine is given, and more washing is prescribed. And, 
indeed, the wise, ever intent on truth, will gratefully accept 
the experience and hints which every new doctrine may yield, 
and will derive from them new healing power.—Such a catholic 
spirit is unfortunately far from prevalent in the profession ; 
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can § unworthy rivalry, jealousy, and persecution too often take its 
lity J place. LEgotism, bigotry, tenacity of preconceived notions, 
‘ea # and vested interests, are ever organizing themselves into pha- 
rof # lanxes of opposition to new ideas and the constantly arising 
of f sects which represent them. What of truth they may embody 
"SY can only assert itself after long and arduous struggles. The 
opposition is always powerful enough of itself, and needs no 
legislative re-enforcement. The reception of the discovery of , 
als § the circulation of the blood, and of vaccination, may abundantly 
hat # assure us on this point: “ John Aubrey tells us he had ‘ heard 
in- § Harvey say, that after his book on the Circulation of the Blood 
ids § came out, he fell mightily in his practice ; ’twas believed by the 
x- § vulgar that he was crack-brained, and all the physicians 
m- ff were against him.’” He was derisively called “the circulator,” 
30- §f and his views were at first rejected almost universally. The 
ly § older intellects, in possession of the seats and places of autho- 
ym f rity, regarded them as idle dreams. They were publicly as- 
ow — sailed by a Dr. Primerose, a pupil of Joannes Riolanus, 
er, § the distinguished professor of anatomy in the University of 
n- § Paris; by Riolanus himself; by Parisanus, a physician of 
ns § Venice; and by Caspar Hofmann, the learned and laborious 
ay | professor of Nuremberg, whom Harvey visited in vain for 
ut § the sake of demonstrating to him the truth of his discovery. 
ot f And Veslingius, professor in the University of Padua, 
ly f and one of the best anatomists of the age, addressed 
If | two letters to Harvey, in which he states his objection to 
ay | the new doctrine.* Such was the truth-discerning power of 
x- | the great intellectual lightsof medicine in Harvey’s day. Won- 
n- | derful to relate, the London College of Physicians, which had 
is § the good fortune to own him as their illustrious member and 
e- f benefactor, did not distinguish itself by any opposition to his 
ra | revolutionary doctrine. Corporate pride probably sharpened 
1e | their preceptions so far as to enable them to appreciate the 
m § honour which association with their luminous member would 
s, | castrround them. But what shall we say to the great Harvey 
1g §. himself, who opposed to the last Aselli’s important discovery 
‘o § of the lacteals and lymphatics, vessels which are absolutely 
y |} necessary to complete his own theory! Jenner’s discovery 
e, J met with a no less formidable opposition than did that of 
ce, § Harvey; and in both cases opposition failing to stop the 
3s | triumph of truth, detraction was resorted to: the circulation of 
1, § the blood being admitted, it was asserted to be “none of Harvey’s 
t | discovery ; the fact was so, but it was of no great moment in 
1, | itself, and the merit of arriving at it was small; the way had 











5 * Willis’s “Life of Harvey.” 
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been amply prepared for such a conclusion.”* To deprive 
Jenner of his honour, ambiguous passages from old books were 
uncovered from the dust of libraries, and certain popular tradi- 
tions, which had prevailed in some obscure province, were re- 
called, in order to find in them the germs of his admirable 
discovery.t Paré, who first applied ligatures to arteries after 
amputation, was ridiculed by the French faculty of medicine 
for “ hanging human life on a thread, when boiling pitch had 
stood the test of centuries.” “A poor Indian discerned the 
use of bark; the Jesuits introduced it into England, and it was 
denounced as the invention of the devil. Dr. Greenwelt first 
employed cantharides internally, and no sooner did his cures 
begin to make a noise, than he was at once committed to New- 
gate, by warrant of the President of the College of Physi- 
cians.” f 
If the most eminent contemporaries of Harvey, the medical 
magnates of that age, arrayed themselves in opposition to one 
of the greatest discoveries in physiology ever made, and used 
all their influence to put it down; and if Harvey himself 
assumed a like position with respect to the discovery of Aselli, 
where, within the compass of human nature, shall we find minds 
that may safely be trusted as the arbiters of truth, and invested 
with power to enforce their decisions? Fortunately for our 
country, she has long had a number of medical bodies, each of 
which, with special limitations, can grant licences to practise; 
for it is due to their rival interests and contests with each other, 
that no one has attained such supreme power as to establish a 
medical despotism throughout the kingdom. The history of 
medicine teems with evidence proving how tyrannical would be 
even the noblest of its professors, if they had governmental 
power ; while the annals of the Royal College of Physicians are 
a continuous story of its prosecution of “ quacks” and heretics, 
from the reign of Henry VIII. to the accession of Victoria, 
and of its possession and defence against all intruders of the 
area within seven miles of London, within which none bat its 
members can legally practise. It has excluded distinguished 
men whose admission would have conferred on it lasting honour; 
and until the instinct of self-preservation recently awakened it 
to a sense of its danger, it persisted in virtually asserting that 
unless a man believes in the Thirty-nine Articles, he cannot 
become a good physician, and hence conferred its diploma 
only on those who had made profession of the orthodox faith, 
and were graduates of Oxford or Cambridge! A dissenter 





* Willis’s “ Life of Harvey.” 
+ Renouard’s “ History of Medicine.” $ “Our Medical Libertics.” 
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had not the smallest chance; and though the college is now 
becoming a little more catholic, its officers guard themselves 
from the contagion of heresy by taking the sacrament, as ad- 
ministered by the Church of England, three times a year. 
Because, believing that a dissenter could not be a good phy- 
sician, it would only grant its diploma to‘churchmen, the dis- 
senters established the University of London for their special 
behoof. The degree of M.D. conferred by that body of ex- 
aminers is certainly far superior, not only to that of the Royal 
College of Physicians, but to any other obtainable in Great 
Britain. One of the Examiners of the College of Physicians 
recently stated, with noble candour, that when examining 
graduates of the University of London, he has been impressed 
with the thoroughness and excellence of their education: “ They 
knew,” said he, repeating in earnest the common joke of 
Examiners, “a great deal more than I did, only I had the 
advantage of asking the questions”! And yet these men cannot 
legally practise in London until they have paid the College of 
Physicians fifty-six pounds for a licence! These are the men 
whom licentiates of the said college are not permitted to meet 
in consultation without rendering themselves liable to a fine of 
five pounds! There is much to be said concerning the unjust 
privileges and proceedings of the Royal Society of Apothe- 
caries; but we prefer to illustrate our argument, so far as 
English corporations are concerned, by the Royal College 
of Physicians. We do so because it is regarded as com- 
prising the élite of the profession; because its members are 
presumed to be men of comparatively enlarged views, by virtue 
of having received an university education before their appli- 
cation to medicine; because they do rank amongst them many 
eminent men; and because of the high consideration and pres- 
tige which the college has long enjoyed. Dr. Goodall’s “ His- 
torical Account of the College’s Proceedings against Empiricks 
and unlicensed Practisers in every Prince’s Reign, from their 
first Incorporation to the Murther of the Royal Martyr, King 
Charles the First,” is sufficiently suggestive of how diligent the 
college has been in the werk of persecution and oppression. 
(Goodall was a member of the college, for which he had a 
profound veneration.) In the reigu of Henry VIII.—as soon 
as it got its charter—it instituted three successful prosecutions 
for practising without its licence. “In the second year of 
Queen Mary’s reign, a great number of empirical impostors 
were prosecuted and punished by the censors of the College, 
amongst whom was one Charles Cornet, a Fleming (an im- 
pudent and ignorant buffoon), who would not be restrained 
from his ill practices with the bills of his condemnation affixed 
[Vol. LXV. No. CXXVIII.]—New Senigs, Vol. IX. No. Il. OO 
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to the corners of the streets, nor yet with imprisonment itself, 
being patronized by Hugh Weston, Dean of Westminster, and 
Roger Chamley. The College, nevertheless, prosecuted him 
with all vigour and care, whereby he was forced, not only to flee 
the town in spight of Weston and Chamley, but likewise. out of 
those privileged places where he had sheltered himself (first in 
St. Martin’s, in London, and after in Westminster) ; they being 
also imprisoned who in St. Martin’s had afforded him a retreat.” 
This Fleming must have been a superior man and able 
physician, for his time, or such efforts would not have been 
made by the Dean of Westminster and others to protect him; 
nor would the College, in addition to its charter, have needed, 
as it did, the “favour of the Lord Chancellor, several of the 
nobility, and the king’s physicians” to enable them to compel 
him “to flee the town.” 

“ After the college had thus diligently prosecuted some of 
these empiricks, and forced others to flee the city and suburbs, 
they conceived it would highly conduce to the welfare and 
safety of the kingdom, if they extended their authority to other 
parts thereof; accordingly they constituted several visitors, to 
whom they granted authority in their name, that they should 
not suffer any to practise physick throughout England, unless 
such as had taken their degrees in Cambridge or Oxford 
without grace, or were licensed by them or the College under 
their public seal. Such as did refuse to give obedience to 
these Laws were comwitted to prison till they submitted to the 
due execution of them. Surgeons and apothecaries were pro- 
hibited the practise of physick, and the latter required that 
they should not divulge the names of medicines, nor deliver 
physician’s bills (prescriptions) to the patients.” 

These extracts are a fair sample of the proceedings of the 
college throughout the period over which Dr. Goodall’s history 
extends. The number of prosecutions, imprisonments, and 
enormous fines, in each reign is incredible. That the chief object 
of these prosecutions was in no wise for the protection and good 
of the public, but for the maintenance of the medical monopoly 
of the college members, and more especially for the enriching 
of themselves by the heavy fines which they incessantly ex- 
torted from their victims, is abundantly manifest. That the 
crowd of surgeons and apothecaries whom they put down and 
restrained from practice, to the great yexation and asserted in- 
jury of their patients, were quite as Well qualified to prescribe 
the horrible remedies at that time in vogue as were the privi- 
leged physicians, does not need much proof. But abundant 
proofs exist, that men in the highest rank of life preferred 
these poor outlawed and tabooed surgeons and apothecaries 
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to their privileged oppressors. The college correspondence 
abounds with letters from such men as Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, the Earl of Essex, the Earl of Manchester, Lord Bur- 
leigh, Lord Howard, the Lord High Admiral, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Durham, besides Lord Chief 
Justices, assuring the president and censors of the college, 
of their personal experience of the professional ability and 
honesty of practitioners whom the college had fined or im- 
prisoned, and restrained from exercising their art, and praying 
the college to restore them to liberty and their patients. Most 
of the victims thus interceded for were the medical attendants 
of the men who undertook to expostulate with the college, 
and protest against its proceedings. It is reasonable to 
presume that if an ambassador should appoint a physician 
for himself and his suite, he would take care to select a man of 
good ability and education. In the time of Charles I., a Dr. 
Jaquinto was physician to the Venetian Embassy at the Eng- 
lish Court. But he extended his prescriptions to English 
friends who chose to consult him, whereupon the college 
censors “ ordered his imprisonment and a fine of five pounds 
to be inflicted upon him?’ The plea that the college interfered 
for the protection of the public will scarcely hold good in this 
instance. The following gentle protest of the Earl of Man- 
chester against corporate tyranny and exclusiveness, is of ex- 
actly the same tenor as that of a multitude of letters addressed 
from time to time to the college on behalf of other victims. 


“To my very loving friend, Dr. Argent, President of the College of 
Physicians in London. Mr. President, I am informed by Dr. Jaquinto, 
whom I have long known and heard well of, That upon occasion of 
businesse that stayes him for awhile in this City, He was requested by 
Mr. Basil Nichols to minister physick to his daughter, for which he is 
now questioned in the College, though both the Patient and her Parents 
confesse she received good thereby. And he hath intreated me to me- 
diate his freedome from further trouble and molestation during his 
stay, he behaving himself inoffensively, without intruding himself on 
other men’s Cures: Which I am induced unto both for the honour of 
our Nation, which hath been ever hospitable to strangers, and also for 
the respects I bear to learning and his profession, having practised in 
the kingdom twenty-five years, and thereby done good to many. I do 
therefore pray you, and the rest of the College of Doctors, the rather 
for my sake, to afford him the favour that he may live quietly, de- 
meaning himself orderly, and I shall take it kindly, and wherein I may 
rest Your very loving friend, W. Manchester. 


“When it pleased God to visit me with a great sickness at Exeter, 
this doctor was of use to me, which makes me willing to use for him 
any favour I have with you. W. M.” 


002 
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Thomas Bonham, Doctor in Philosophy and Physic, of 
Cambridge, brought an action of false imprisonment against the 
college in the time of James I., and obtained judgment in his 
favour. Lord Coke, who was judge in the case, thought it of 
sufficient importance to report it at length himself. The judg- 
ment, and the speech by which he supported it, do equal credit 
to that great lawyer. Dr. Elliotson states that the college im- 
ptisoned one of its own fellows for differing in opinion with 
Galen! Professor Grant compares the acts of the college to 
those of eastern despots, and says “it has been the grave of 
intellect.” 

Are not the proceedings here referred to an unanswerable 
argument against committing the government of medicine to any 
body of men, however learned or eminent they may be? Or 
will it be alleged that since the period of these persecutions, 
science and general enlightenment have so far advanced as to 
preclude the possibility of their recurrence in any shape? Has 
human nature changed? Only so far back as 1829 a Dr. Har- 
rison, from Horncastle, was proceeded against by the college for 
practising in London without its licence. This very year the 
Society of Apothecaries instituted a prosecution against a mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of England—Mr. Cock- 
croft, of Todmorden—because he was practising without its 
licence. He has a large practice, and possesses “the esteem 
and respect of all classes in Todmorden and its neighbourhood. 
A memorial, signed by four magistrates, four clergyman, two 
physicians, five surgeons, and six solicitors, Lore testimony to 
his position and respectability, and called upon the society to 
refrain from pursuing its unjust course towards him. A like 
memorial was forwarded from the Board of Guardians. But 
these documents met with a dignified rebuke from the Wor- 
shipful Society.”* Was the motive of the society in this instance 
protection of the public heelth, or increase of its own funds? 
But we need no stronger evidence of how vigorous and active 
the spirit of selfish exclusiveness and oppression still is, 
than that which is to be found in the arguments of the advo- 
cates for the “Medical Reform Act, 1856.” One of these 
gentlemen, a graduate of Oxford and of the University of Lon- 
don, and in the enjoyment of aconsiderable practice, observed to 
us the other day, that he not only considered it necessary that 
the Medical Council should be armed with legal power to put 
down all “quacks,” among whom he classes all homeopathists, 
but he actually insisted on the necessity of stripping the latter 
of whatever diplomas they may have! “Only let us get this 





* “The Lancet,” Feb. 23, 1856. 
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Bill,” said he, “as a first instalment, and then you shall see 
what we shall afterwards accomplish.” This medical Puseyite 
will be delighted to learn that his medieval ideas are fully 
realized in France. “The Anatomical Society of Paris, at 
the meeting of the 4th of January, 1856, decided unanimously 
that the following members should be excluded, as authors of 
homeopathic books:—Messrs. ‘I'erssier, Gabalda, Frédault, 
and Tousset.”* Some three years ago, a student, admitted to 
be thoroughly qualified to pass his examination with honour, 
became a candidate for the Edinburgh degree of M.D. The 
examiners, learning that he believed in the principles of 
Hahnemann, rejected him! Out of the many medical corpora- 
tions it is to be hoped that he found at least one tolerant 
enough to admit him as a member; but suppose Parliament 
passes Mr. Headlam’s Bill, there would be no appeal from the 
decisions of the council which it would constitute. A student 
rejected by its authority would be precluded entirely from 
obtaining a certificate of his qualifications, however excellent 
they might be, and hence forbidden to practise, unless under 
the opprobrious designation of “quack.” But even this rem- 
nant of right is not to be long permitted ; for, as we have said, 
We are already admonished that the promoters of the Bill anti- 
cipate the speedy arrival of the time when such practitioners 
shall be forcibly suppressed altogether. 

Let us resume. We protest, then, against Mr. Headlam’s Bill, 
because it is contrary to the principle of local self-government ; 
because, in the important respects which we have indicated, it 
violates the personal freedom of the public and of the profes- 
sion; because it would tend to establish medical uniformity 
of doctrine and practice, and thus encourage conservatism, 
frown on genius, oppose new ideas, and sanction persecution ; 
because the constituent elements of medical science (so called) 
are for the most part too crude, incoherent, and even antago- 
histic to admit of organization into a system, to be exclusively 
taught as orthodox; because any attempt at such organization 
would infallibly retard the progress of medical knowledge ; 
because all experience proves that no council is competent to 
represent the interests of truth, while the history of all autho- 
ritative councils is a history of the consolidation and sanction 
of error; and finally, because while State-registered diplomas 
would be no additional guarantee of professional skill, they 
would, nevertheless, greatly foster the dangerous habit, already 
far too prevalent, of relying exclusively on their testimony of 
competency, and hence charlatans would derive from their pos- 





* “ Medical Circular.” 
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session, additional facilities in practising on the credulity of 
those who put their trust in such parchment assurances. 
Would we then abolish diplomas altogether? No, certainly 
not. We would simply sever the connexion of all Medical 
bodies with the State. That would be the beginning and 
end of our Medico-political prescription, which would be 
none the less efficacious for its brevity. The constitutional 
maladies from which they suffer, the injustice which they are 
exposed to or inflict, and the generation of “ Medical Re- 
formers,” are almost entirely the results of chartered privileges 
or State interference. The College of Physicians has been so 
pampered and spoilt by the State, so induced to rely on its 
charter of monopoly, instead of on its essential claims to pro- 
fessional support, that its long-cherished spirit of arrogant ex- 
clusiveness, and its favourite method of government by means of 
fines and Newgate, have turned nearly all men against it, 
changing their veneration into indifference, if not contempt. 
Hence its rival, the University of London, and hence its in- 
creasing decrepitude, with scarcely funds enough to prolong 
its existence. If it could have the courage to make Lord Pal- 
merston a present of its charter, to resolve to be self-sustaining, 
to institute a curriculum of study for its candidates, wisely 
adapted to the present state of knowledge, and calculated to 
insure, as far as any curriculum can do, a thorough and compre- 
hensive education ; if it would be scrupulously conscientious in 
its examinations, and in its admission or rejection of candidates, 
and would reduce the fee exacted for its licence, it might, with 
the great advantages it would still possess, safely defy all 
rivalry, and resume its position as the most influential Me- 
dical Corporation in Britain. But whether, while it has yet 
time, it will be brave enough to save itself or not, the un- 
righteous monopolies, so inconsistent with the spirit of the age, 
which it andthe Society of Apothecaries continue to enjoy, as well 
as all similar privileges accorded to the twenty-three medical cor- 
porations, must be abolished before the profession can assume 
its rightful position, before medical education can be essentially 
improved, and before the only true method of putting down 
quackery and quacks can be established. In the meantime, we 
would not sanction the least legislative interference. The only 
thing which “regularly qualified practitioners” can fairly require 
as regards quacks is, that they should not be allowed to practise 
under false titles. But no system of registration is necessary 
to ensure this. If, for example, the members of the Society of 
Apothecaries should feel themselves aggrieved by any quack 
who may falsely style himself one of their body, the common 
law of England will enable them to prevent such a fraud. 
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Those members who are zealous that the good name of their 
diplomas should not be prostituted could easily combine to 
institute legal proceedings against any one so offending.* 

So soon as all the medical institutions shall be placed on a 
footing of perfect equality, the principle of competition will 
begin to work its miracles. When each university and college 
becomes conscious that it may no longer rely on chartered 
monopolies, and that its very existence will henceforth depend 
on its relative excellence and adaptation to the growing know- 
ledge and needs of the time, it will set about the revision and 
improvement of itself, after the method we have prescribed 
for the College of Physicians, with a diligence and effective- 
ness which a centralized Medical Council would labour in vain 
to induce. After such regeneration each would emulate the 
other by putting forth all its powers to ensure in its graduates 
the best possible education. Each would flourish and become 
influential in proportion only to the public favour bestowed 
upon it; and consequently all would appeal to the public to 
judge of the comparative excellence of their diplomas as tests of 
scientific knowledge and practical skill. The public, cailed 
upon to arbitrate and to distribute its patronage as the reward 
of merit, would at length slowly awaken to the conviction of its 
incredible folly, in having hitherto persisted in ignorance and 
indifference concerning the education of the men to whose 
keeping it entrusts its very existence ; it would gradually ac- 
custom itself to scrutinize more and more closely the working 
and effects of each medical school; it would learn to assign to 
diplomas their exact worth and no more; and finally, to investi- 
gate the character, ability, knowledge, and experience of indi- 





* In the Times of March 17th there is a report of a trial which casts a 
shade of doubt over the statement in the text. The Royal College of Surgeons 
preferred an indictment at common law against F. Hodgson for forging a 
diplama, and also for altering the same with intent to defraud. ‘ Mr. Baron 
Bramwell expressed an opinion that the indictment could not be sustained, 
upon the ground that there was no evidence that the prisoner intended to 
commit any particular fraud, but only the general fraud of representing himself 
to be a member of the college. His lordship said he would reserve the point 
for the opinion of the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, and directed the jury 
to find the prisoner Guitty, which was done.” Of course, if his lordship’s 
opinion in this case were sound (we do not believe it is), the forger of a 
diploma could be prosecuted successfully so soon as he could be proved to have 
induced a patient to employ him by producing the diploma in evidence of his 
qualification to practise. Rucmen as legal, as well as medical, doctors differ, 
we expect Mr. Baron Bramwell’s opinion will not be sustained by the Court 
for Crown Cases Reserved, the decision of which we shall look for with 
interest. If a diploma could be assumed by any charlatan who has no right 
to it, we should be puzzled to know how it is that the title-page of a book 
may not be pirated with impunity. 
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vidual men before employing them. When it shall thus, as it 
were, take the control of medical education into its own hands, 
and not until then, will its standard be raised to the height of 
contemporary knowledge; only then will physicians or “ general 
practitioners” assume the scientific character and intellectual 
rank, and evince the deep, yea even religious, sense of respon- 
sibility, befitting men entrusted with the lives of the community. 
The nature of the demand determines that of the supply: until 
the people at large shall become sufficiently enlightened to dis- 
tinguish between an ignoramus and a man of science, the majo- 
rity of medical men will continue to practise with a minimum 
of knowledge, and charlatans and quacks will continue to prevail. 
‘Thus the only complete panacea for the ills of which the pro- 
fession so persistently complains is a generally diffused know- 
ledge of and interest in both medicine and its ministers. The 
benefit which the people themselves would experience from 
such a change would make us hail with gladness any event 
which should inaugurate it; and such, we believe, would be the 


repeal of existing medical charters. Shall we then—instead of | 


contenting ourselves by applying a remedy at once so obvious 
and so simple, and one which would not only cure existing 
evils, but would infuse fresh life into the medical body—give 
the lie to our vaunted principles of free-trade, and compel, by 
Act of Parliament, the election of a council whose baneful 
effects would be a thousand-fold greater than have been those 
of the charters themselves? 

That tyranny is not exclusively the offspring of monarchies 
and aristocracies, but that it may be an exuberant growth of 
democracies themselves, we may be fully assured by the esta- 
blishment of a Maine Liquor Law in nearly half the States of 
the American Union. The partisans of reckless selfishness 
and conceited ignorance vastly out-number the advocates of 
justice and wisdom: enactments having the sanction of majo- 
rities may be as unrighteous and oppressive as the ukases of 
the most absolute Czar. If it were proved to us that Mr. 
Headlam’s Bill is ardently longed for by nine-tenths of the 
profession, such proof would not in the least affect our convic- 
tion of its violation of the individual rights of the dissentients, 
and of its opposition to the true interests of medicine, of its 
professors, and of the public. 

It is not a little remarkable that while a!l Englishmen, and 
we may add Englishwomen, esteem themselves competent to 
be theologians, and to pronounce dogmatically concerning each 
of the legion of rival religions, there should be so little general 
and genuine interest in medicine. If the public had expended 
as much time, attention, and solicitude on its physical as it has 
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on its spiritual welfare, how much more rational would be the 
present doctrine and practice of therapeutics, how much more 
scientific the great body of medical men, how much disease 
would have been prevented! Dr. Todd is reported to have 
said to his pupils that he had become convinced that an apo- 
plectic patient’s chances of recovery are greatly increased if he 
is not bled; that in such cases he had, as a rule, ceased to 
bleed, but that such is the strength of the popular prejudice in 
favour of bleeding for apoplexy, that great moral courage is 
required to resist it; inasmuch as, if an unbled patient should 
die, his death would most likely be imputed to the neglect of 
the doctor. One of the ablest men in the profession recently 
attended a gentleman attacked with paralysis, who, under his 
enlightened treatment, rapidly improved. He was ordered 
into the country, with careful injunctions as to diet, mode of 
life, &c., which he did not obey. He had a second attack; he 
immediately returned to town, but instead of recurring to his 
former adviser he called in a gentleman, not without the 
authority of a diploma, who prescribed electricity, which, not 
being agreeable, was, with the sanction of the prescriber, ad- 
ministered through the body of a man-servant, who was to 
stand between the patient and the machine, in order to avert 
from him its unpleasant effects! The patient deluded himself 
into the idea that he derived great benefit from the treatment, 
and no doubt paid his preserver accordingly. 


“Of physic as a science, and in its usefulness, the public take no 
heed. Their sympathy is only with its follies. In truth, the igno- 
rance of the gentry of England in medicine, gross as their credulity, is 
the superstition of barbarism. This is especially true of the aristocra- 
tical sections of society. In their vain struggle for consequence, they 
find in physic an occasion for patronage, and use it as a thing of fashion. 
.... Persons of the highest talent and most refined education . . . . 
are content, in all questions relating to their health, at once to sur- 
reader their judgment and to converse in a jargon... . . By a large 
portion of the public, the foreign impertinences of homeopathy, and 
the murderous follies of the British allopathist, are received in turn 
with equal favour. Counter-irritation is exchanged for mesmerism ; 
and to mesmerism succeeds hydropathy. Their vaunt is of calomel in 
scruple doses, or they denounce it in the infinitesimal globule... . . 
And of these persons some are legislators, chosen or hereditary, for 
the protection of the public health, as for the preservation of its 
morals! The wise and modest physician, while enjoying the favour of 
these sectarian dispensers of medical reputation, will never fail to 
remember that he holds it only by right of caprice, and in a chance 
succession with those whose professional fraternity he would be least 
willing to acknowledge. ... . And bitter is the penalty which society 
suffers for the indulgence of its humour, that physic shall be fashion, 
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In the wild revel held by empirical medicine in England, during the 
last quarter of a century, thousands have perished madly on example, 
whom a moment’s free and sober thought would have helped to live.” 
—Dr. J. A. Wilson, On Spasm, Languor, and Palsy. 


The state of medicine, as confessed to by its most dis- 
tinguished professors, will be pointed at as offering neither 
pleasing nor profitable inducements to study, and as an abun- 
dant justification of its neglect by the people. They may allege 
that if, feeling no faith in its doctrines and practice, they follow 
the dictates of caprice, or abandon themselves to men who are 
never troubled with doubts, and who supply their want of know- 
ledge by assertions, and their want of judgment by impudence, 
—they do but “ better the instruction” afforded by example in the 
profession itself. We are forced to admit this humiliating 
truth, and yet we do not despair. There is, as we have said, 
one branch of medicine which has the sure basis of science; 
and, fortunately for the people, that very branch which teaches 
how, from the associated symptoms, to determine the nature of 
any particular disease, is the most important for them to learn. 
One of the most fruitful causes of fatal disease is the fact, 
that it insidiously advances in the darkness of ignorance; its 
victims are not alive to their danger, and hence adopt no 
measures of defence until the enemy is in the citadel. Butif 
that branch of medical knowledge which is established beyond 
dispute were acquired by the people, as it might in reality be, 
they would appreciate every indication of danger, would assume 
offensive operations against the foe on his very first appearance, 
and would know at once, without waiting for the admonition of 
perilous suffering, when delaying to seek the aid of the physician 
would be to risk the loss of life. If such knowledge were popu- 
larized, the estimate of the true physician would be immeasur- 
ably heightened ; in a large proportion of cases, his vocation 
would be rather that of prevention than of cure; the public 
health would rapidly improve, and the science of medicine 
vould at length enter on its beneficent career. We are not 
without faith that this anticipation is even now beginning to 
realize itself. Notwithstanding the threatening aspect of the 
Medical Bill which has now passed a “ second reading,” and the 
general clamour for more legislative interference and protection 
which even this Bill does not satisfy, we believe that the time 
is fast approaching when the republic of medicine will be libe- 
rated from every State fetter which has aided for centuries in 
restraining its development, and also from the tyranny of its 
own members. Medical Science will then progress with an 
unprecedented rapidity, under the invigorating influence of 
public opinion. 
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ConreEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


VALUABLE contribution to the hermeneutics of the Old Testa- 
ment will be furnished by Dr. Hupfeld’s critical exposition of 

the Psalms.!_ The bulk of the completed work will be considerable, for 
the first volume of 440 pages carries us only to the end of the twenty- 
first Psalm. At the same time, considering the completeness of the exe- 
cution, the author has brought his work within fair limits. And he has 
to occupy a considerable space at times in reference to the re-actionary 
expositions of Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Stier, and others. The Book of 
the Psalms, used for so many ages in the worship of the Jewish and 
Christian churches, has of necessity acquired a symbolic character, and 
has come to be regarded by Christians as an epitome of their creed, as 
well as a manual of practical piety. Traditional meanings, therefore, 
become agglutinated to its original sense. Many Hebrew songs, 
intended for general use on divers occasions, such as hymns of thanks- 
giving and strains of prayer, have been first tied down, on insufficient 
grounds, to some particular historical occasion or person, and then 
there has been superadded a typical and prophetical sense to such 
persons or events. In this way some of the psalms have assumed 
their Messianic signification, for which, upon sound principles of ex- 
egesis, there appears no foundation. We may instance in the case 
of two of the psalms comprised in Dr. Hupfeld’s present volume, the 
second and the sixteenth. The second psalm is attributed to David 
in Acts iv. 25, 26, and an application made of the rising up of the 
kings of the earth, to the rising up of Herod and the priests against 
Jesus ; the seventh verse is likewise applied, Acts xiii. 33, and Heb. i. 
5, and v. 5, to Jesus, as Son of God. Upon this basis rests the traditional 
interpretation of the whole psalm, as prophetic and descriptive of Christ 
and his kingdom, and the passage, ver. 12, “ Kiss the Son, &c.,” is 
especially interpreted of the divine worship which should be paid to 
him. But all this structure rests on avery slight foundation. First, it is 
the custom of the New Testament writers to apply and adapt quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, but such adaptation is of itself no sure 
ground of interpretation. Secondly, it is hardly possible to attribute 
the psalm to David, which will detract from any authority which the 
application of it in the Acts may be thought to carry. For David could 
not very well be the inditer of the psalm, as well as the king whom he 
speaks of in it: nor are the circumstances described in the psalm such 
as suit the person and reign of David: the king is described in it as 
settled and established on the Hill of Sion, and the kings of the earth 
as uprising and gathering themselves together, encouraging each other 





1 “Die Psalmen. Ubersetzt u. ausgelegt.” Von Dr. Hermann Hupfeld, ord. 
Prof. der Theo. zu Halle. Erster Band. Gotha. 1855. 
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to break asunder the bonds of Jehovah and his Anointed One. Fora 
primary historical sense we can look neither to the reign of David nor 
to that of Solomon: in David’s time the kingdom was not yet settled ; 
in Solomon’s, it was never disturbed. Or, if the psalm, which is a 
noble and most spirited lyrical composition, is to be attributed to that 
age, it must be considered as having reference to no special historical 
facts, but as expressing the idea of the theocracy, as it was conceived 
of under the monarchy. This idea has no proper counterpart in that 
of the spiritual reign of Christ: even if it had, it would be childish 
and incongruous to apply the rising-up of Herod and Pilate against 
Christ as a literal fulfilment of part of a prophecy, and for the rest, 
for which no literal fulfilment could be found, to resort to a spiritual 
interpretation. With respect to verse 12, “ Kiss the Son,” 7277#2, there 
is little difficulty in the word nashku : nadshak, is to embrace and kiss in 
all its senses, and is used of the kiss of honour and religion ; but 72 can- 
not be the Son, the 72 of the seventh verse. Bar has here no 
article or construction to define it: “kiss son’’ would be nonsense; 
and besides, in the sense of “son,” the word does not occur in pure 
Hebrew ; it is only met with in the Bible in the words of Lemuel, 
Prov. xxxi. 2, a piece of a very late age, as a term of endearment. But 
bar, from barar, selegit, signifies “ pure,’ and from the same root, bor 
means “ purity,’ which would give the sense of, “ embrace purity.” 
The LXX have dpatacbe radeiac, “embrace instruction.” But bar 
may be used adverbially, as Aquila, caragiAjjaare éxdéxrwe : Symmachus, 
mpooxuvneare kaOapwc, and Jerom, “adorate pure.” There is still want- 
ing an object in the construction, and Dr. Hupfeld suggests that ™ 
is corrupt, and that we might read j2 with the sense of “embrace, attach 
yourselves to him.’”” We do not think it at all possible, that the 
verb could have this reflective sense, or that it could be constructed 
with 3. In the sense of embracing, or giving a kiss to any one, it is 
followed by 5, Gen. xxxi. 28, 55; 1 Kings xix. 20. Retaining 72, we 
should rather conjecture 7782 nashkuhu, for ez nashku ; “embrace, 
that is, worship him, namely Jehovah, purely.” At any rate, “the 
Son”’ of the Christian commentators disappears. 

There is another Psalm included in Dr. Hupfeld’s present volume, 
which is especially distinguished among the Messianic Psalms, the 16th, 
of which the passage, “Thou shalt not leave my soul in hell, neither shalt 
thou suffer Thy Holy One to see corruption,” is applied to the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, both in Peter’s sermon, Acts ii., and Paul’s sermon at 
Antioch, Acts xiii, and is supposed to have especial regard to the 
exemption of the Saviour’s body from decomposition. It is evident 
that David, if he was the author of the psalm, could not have had 
such thought in his own mind, for in his day no opinion of a Resur- 
rection existed among the Jews; and the quotation of the passage in 
the Acts resolves itself into an application of Scripture in a different 
sense from that in which its words were first intended. By the em- 
ployment of a canon of higher and lower senses anything may be made 
of anything. Applications of such a kind might indeed have an argu- 
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mentative force to the Apostles and their contemporaries, but they 
have none to ourselves, and the interpretation of Peter will not, to us, 
affix a prophetical meaning to expressions, which critically considered are 
not capable of it. For the Psalm, so far from contemplating death 
and a resurrection, is expressive of faith in the Divine protection, and 
expectation of continuance in life. Our English version of the 9th 
and 10th verses stands at present as follows :—“ Therefore my heart 
is glad, and my glory rejoiceth; my flesh also shall rest in hope. For 
thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption.” Upon which is to be observed; 1. that 
02 bdsdr never means a body dead, a corpse, rarely, flesh used for food, 
almost always, living flesh, as Gen. vi. 17, “to destroy all flesh (X¢3%2) 
wherein is the breath of life;”’ and the “heart,” the “glory,” or 
spirit, and the living “ flesh,’’ are a description of the whole man. The 
proper word for cadaver is “» phegher, as in Isaiah ixvi. 24, “they 
shall go forth and look on the carcases, &c.,” and xxxvii. 36, “ behold 
they were all dead corpses.” 2. }>% yishcdn “ shall rest,’’ does not signify 
resting in sleep or death, but “dwelling,” and the margin in the 
English Bible says that in the Hebrew it is “dwell in safety,” or 
rather 3. 1723) “in confidence,” from 122 conYisus est; 4. Sxd) ayn is not 
“leave in hell,” as if the soul were there already, but “ abandon to:” the 
same verb, construed in like manner with 4, is also mistranslated in Job 
xxxix. 14, speaking of the ostrich, “which leaveth her eggs in the 
earth,” K.V., rather, “ abandons them to the earth;” 5. the parallel verb 
conveys the same meaning, nix}? jax) thou shalt not give to see, that is, 
thou shalt not deliver over to see, as in Psalm xxviii. 46, “ gave,”’ that is, 
delivered over “ their increase to the caterpillar,” and verse 61, “ deli- 
vered his strength into captivity ;” 6. m7 not “corruption,” but the 
“ place of corruption,”’ the grave, i the pit where bodies are laid, while 
Sheol is the receptacle for the souls. The passage will then run thus, 
“Wherefore my heart is glad and my glory rejoices, and my flesh too 
dwells in security. Because thou wilt not abandon my soul to Sheol, 
nor permit thy Holy One to see the grave.” One more observation 
we will take upon the 11th verse, 722 not, a¢ thy right hand, as if there 
and not here, but in thy right hand, inasmuch as Jehovah is the giver 
of it; just as Prov. iii. 16, “ Length of life is in her right hand Ay2 
and in her left hand riches and honour.”’ We should like to see works 
similar to Dr. Hupfeld’s by English Divines. 

Popular in style and treatment, very elegant in execution, and at 
the same time embodying the results of much learning and research, 
is the work of Mr. Vaughan, entitled “ Hours with the Mysties.”? It 
should be read by every one who is desirous of observing dispassion- 
ately the phenomena of religious and spiritual condition. Though light 





2 ‘*Hours with the Mystics. A Contribution to the History of Religious 
Opinion.” By Robert Alfred Vaughan, B.A. Two vols. London: J. W. Parker 
and Son. 1556. 
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in form, the book is a very serious one in its purpose, and will be espe- 
cially acceptable to those who hope that at some day a charitable 
reconciliation, if not an intellectual solvent, may be found for religious 
differences. Mentally many-sided, with a scholar’s command over his 
materials, and of a refined taste, Mr. Vaughan has produced a work 
without the pretension of a thorough history, which will obtain itself 
a permanent place on many a shelf after it has lain a while on the 
reading-table. Little apology is in fact needed for the selection of a 
subject which, to some, may at first seem uninviting. But the author 
reminds us in his preface, that in the religious history of almost every 
age and country, we meet with minds impatient of forms and techni- 
calities, yielding themselves willingly to impulses which promise to 
free them from the trammels of signs and externals, and to carry them 
forth from the human to the divine. 


“The story of such an ambition, with its disasters and its glories, will not 
be deemed, by any thoughtful mind, less worthy of record than the career of a 
conqueror. Through all the changes of doctrine, and the long conflict of 
creeds, it is interesting to trace the unconscious unity of mystical tempera- 
ments in every communion. It can scarcely be without some profit that we 
essay to gather together and arrange this company of ardent natures ; to account 
for their harmony and their differences, to ascertain the extent of their in- 
fluence for good and evil, to point out their errors, and to estimate even 
dreams impossible to cold or meaner spirits.” —Preface, p. vii. 


Mystics have been men of like humanity with ourselves, and mysticism, 
though under many varieties, has presented a common form in different 
Christian communions, under Christian and non-Christian conditions. 
But it is only by tracing the existence of mysticism in the non-Chris- 
tian subject, that the proper character and real worth of Christian 
Mysticism could be ascertained. The author does not undertake to 
give an account of all known mystics, but has “endeavoured to por- 
tray and estimate those who have made epochs in the history of Mys- 
ticism,”’ “ who are fair representatives of its stages or transitions,” 
“whose enthusiasm has been signally benign or notoriously baneful.” 

A mystic (uvernc, pow) is one who closes all avenues of sense which 
are the inlets of the material, the sublunary, the conditioned, and 
thereby gives the soul freedom to unite itself with the divine, with the 
unconditioned. Mysticism has been found in conjunction with Theism, 
Pantheism, and Atheism, according to the opinions entertained con- 
cerning the Absolute. It may also be divided into intellectual and 
moral. Intellectual Mysticism is exemplified in that of the Hindu 
pantheist, of the Buddhist atheist, or mhilist ; while the moral mys- 
ticism can only be found in connexion with theism. Christianity, 
therefore, while it has not excluded the intellectual mysticism, has 
rather given rise to the moral sentimental mysticism, of which the 
object is either God himself, as a person, or the divine humanity of the 
Redeemer. Most various, indeed, are the phases of mysticism ; and 
our author has perhaps done well in preferring to delineate specific 
examples of it, rather than distinctly to classify its kinds. Plunging 
into the middle of the first volume, let us extract his sketch of the 
mysticism of Bernard. 
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spe. [| “The design of Christianity is, in his idea, not to sanctify and elevate all 
able Jour powers, to raise us to our truest manhood, accomplishing in every excel- 
‘ous lence all our faculties both of mind and body, but to teach us to nullify our 
hi corporeal part, to seclude ourselves, by abstraction, from its demands, and to 
'S f raise us, while on earth, to a superhuman exaltation above the flesh,—a vision and 
‘ork § a cloryapproaching that of the angelic state. . . . Their knowledge {that of angels] 
‘self is immediate—a direct intuition of the primal ideas of things in the mind of the 
the Creator. To such measure of this immediate intuition as mortals may attain 
of aM he exhorts the devout mind to aspire. They do well who piously employ their 
shor [| senses among the things of sense for the divine glory and the good of others. 
Happier yet are they who, with a true philosophy, survey and explore things 
visible, that they may rise, through them, to a knowledge of the invisible. But 
most of all does he extol the state of those who, not by gradual stages of 
e to ascent, but by a sudden rapture, are elevated at times, like St. Paul, to the 
em! B immediate vision of heavenly things. . . . Totally withdrawn into themselves, 
they are not only, like other good men, dead to the body and the world, and 
not @raised above the grosser hindrances of sense, but even beyond those images 
of a @and similitudes drawn from visible objects which colour and obscure our 
t of gordinary conceptions of spiritual truths.”—vVol. i. pp. 152, 3. 





ery 
hni- 


en Then we have a notice of Hugo of St. Victor, and his doctrine of 


yunt Jan “immediate intuition of Deity by means of a separate faculty””—an 
r in- § “eye of contemplation ;’’ and of Richard, his pupil and successor, who 
ven @ taught, that in the highest contemplative ecstasy “the body sleeps, and 
the soul and all the visible world is shut away. The spirit is joined 
to the Lord, and one with Him.” From mysticism in the Latin 


aa Church we turn to the German mysticism of the fourteenth century, 
ons, PLCkart, Tauler, the Friends of God, the Flagellants, Ruysbroek. 


Mystical preaching like that of Eckart and of Tauler could never 
have been popular, had there not prevailed a wide-spread dissatisfac- 
tion with the doctrine of the Church, as it was practically evidenced 
in the lives of ecclesiastics. Christ was certainly not with the ap- 
pointed teacher, and peop'e followed any call, “ Lo, here! lo, there!’ if 
» Bhaply they might find him. Fanatical outbreaks gave evidence of 
11,” [that malaise in Western Christendom which found relief in the Re- 
formation. 

The description of the Flagellants in Strasburg is very striking (Vol. i. 
the §P: 267); and so the story of Heinrich Suso is very amusing, but neither 
can we stay upon that, nor upon the Persian Sufism. Luther appears 
upon the scene. Many of the mystics previous to the Reformation had 
been men of progress. ‘The more moderate among them found in Luther’s 
rdu §4octrine of justification by faith that affection of the subjective con- 
sciousness relatively to a divine act, which satisfied their yearnings. 
Luther, indeed, in fixing the attention upon a subjective faith went far 
has @°20ugh, but succeeded in drawing a sharp line between his doctrine and 
the |the wilder mysticisms, by a distinction between the mediate and imme- 
the gUiate influence of the Spirit. 





and “The Divine Majesty does not speak to men immediately, as they call it, so 

ific Bthat they have vision of God, for He saith ‘No flesh shall see me and live.’ 

ing $Human nature could not survive the least syllable of the Divine utterance. So 

the §God addresses man through men, because we could not endure his speaking to 
s without medium.”—Vol. ii. p. 21. 
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But we must abstain from making any observations of our own on 
the relation of Lutheranism to Mysticism, either dogmatically or his. 
torically, and also from noticing several inviting chapters on Behmen, 
the Rosicrucians, Theresa, the Quietist Controversy, and Swedenborg. 
Pause we for a moment on the following passage, which appears to pre- 
sent what the author deems the truth of the matter. 


“ Willoughby. There is no mysticism in the doctrine of an immediate in. 
fluence exercised by the Spirit of God on the spirit of man. 

« Atherton. Certainly not. It would be strange if the Creator, in whom we 
live and move, should have no direct access to the spirit of his own creatures. 

“ Gower. Does not your admission indicate the line between the true and 
the false in that aspiration after immediate knowledge, intercourse, or intuition, 
so common among the mystics ? It is true that the divine influence is exerted 
upon us directly. But it is not true that such influence dispenses with rather 
than demands—suspends rather than quickens, the desires and faculties of our 
nature. So it appears to me at least. 

“ Atherton. Aud to me also.”—Vol. ii. p. 264. 


We conceive the author to mean, that immediate divine influence 
does not contradict or supersede, but acts through and according to the 
laws of man’s nature. Certainly if God, in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being, is an immanent and constant energy in his creation, his 
influence or action may be said to be immediate on every material atom 
on every psychical being in the universe—he cannot be far from any oné 
of us. But such influence is, according to our very conception of it, 
uniform and ordinary. The question really is, whether it be, or be not 
mysticism and a mistake, to believe in, to labour after, to believe that 
one experiences an immediate influence, not ordinary, uniform, common, 
but special and exceptional—an influence which “ bloweth where it 
listeth,”’ operating per saltum, given to a chosen few, a light revealed 
to those who have the “ Eye of Contemplation,” a redemption reached 
by those who stretch forth the hand of true faith. At least, if there be 
such immediate influence sporadically bestowed, its presence can le 
acknowledged only by those who think they have a perception of it; 
and men have thought they have had a perception of it, and that their 
spiritual insight has been quickened by it, and yet have strangely differed 
in their conceptions of the Deity who has been revealed by it. Spiritual 
intuition is found in combination with Hinduism, Mahometanism, Alex- 
andrianism, Christianism ; it has been appealed to by Romish eestatics, 
French Quietists, German Protestants, English Quakers. Either tht 
can be no specific faculty or gift of insight, which with equal certainty 
testifies to men of different—of contradictory religious beliefs, their clos 
union with the Very Fountain of life and truth, or those distinctions 
which seem to part them are, after all, no true spiritual differences, ot 
the expectation of such supernatural union and communion: with the 
Deity is a delusion and a dream. Isolating, unsocial, selfish, is mys 
ticism, even in its modified form of a doctrine of possible immediate 
divine influence. Luther was right in bidding Carlstadt not expect it. 
And though there may be few who would acknowledge the name o 
mystic in our own day, very many are mystics inadegree. Thus, says 
Mr. Vaughan : 
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“T tend towards mysticism, if I invest either my religious intuitions or m 

articular interpretation of Scripture with a divine halo—with a virtual infalli- 
fility—and charge with profanity the man who is dissatisfied with my conclu- 
sions. ‘The ‘ pact is wrong, if he hastily condemns as ‘carnal’ him 
who does not find his express doctrines in the Bible ; if instead of attempting 
to satisfy the viento of the objector with reasons, he summarily dis- 
misses it, by misquoting the passage, ‘the natural man discerneth not the 
things of the spirit.’ The ‘spiritualist’ errs in precisely the same way, when 
he assumes that his intuitions are too holy to be questioned by the logical fa- 
culty. . . If the intuition of the one man, or the faith of the other, be removed 
from the sphere of knowing and the court of evidence,—be an impulse or an 
instinct rather than a conviction, and be rendered inaccessible utterly to the un- 
derstanding, then is the bridge broken down between them and their fellows. 
The common tongue of interpretation and the common ground of argument 
are taken altogether away. For such faith no reason can be rendered to him 
who has it not.”—Vol. ii. p. 294. 


The work of M. Pitzipios dn the Oriental Church? is issued by a 
society recently formed in connexion with the Roman Propaganda, 
entitled the Christian Oriental Society, the object of which is to work 
towards the union of the churches of the East under the spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope. By the Oriental Church, M. Pitzipios means 
that which is commonly called the Greek Church. The work consists 
of an historical account of the causes which resulted in the separation 
of East and West, which is thoroughly Roman, and of a method of 
conciliation of doctrinal differences which is equally so, and reminds us 
of a similar attempt made some years since, to show that the Anglican 
Articles were reconcilable with the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
And as political causes had much to do with the separation, so political 
relations are not left out of sight in the projected reunion of the East 
and West. Russia isto play an important part in the great ecclesias- 
tical reconciliation. “Whatever may be the immediate issue of the 
present war,’’ says M. Pitzipios, “it is not to be doubted that that 
Empire will continue to exercise an important influence on the side of 
Conservatism, a great preponderance in the European balance.” 
But her separation from the Catholic Church prevents her enjoying 
that perfect confidence on the part of the Christian people of Europe 
which is otherwise due to her on account of her Conservative prin- 
ciples. And besides other advantages, it would be a much finer thing 
for the Emperors of Russia to bear the title of Protectors of the 
Catholic Church than that of Protectors of the Oriental Church. The 
national Greek Church would present but little difficulty in the way of 
a reunion, inasmuch as it has not been well treated by the Church of 
Constantinople. The Armenian is but a subdivision of the Oriental 
Church, which will follow the Russo-Greek without difficulty, and the 
vista of the future is terminated by the bringing again of the Pro- 
testants into the true fold united under one visible head, the true Vicar 
and Vicegerent of Christ. 





3 “T,’Eglise Orientale. Exposé historique de sa séparation et de sa réunion 
avee celle de Rome.” Par Jacques G. Pitzipios, Fondateur de la Société Chré- 
tienne Orientale. Rome: Imprimerie de la Propagande. 


(Vol. LXV. No. CXXVIII.]—New Serres, Vol. IX. No. Il. PP 
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An interesting sketch of the life and career of the late Archdeacon 
Hare is prefixed to a volume of Charges now first published.* It is 
framed in a slight but sufficient outline of his personal history, and 
does justice to his honesty, charity, and zeal, if it does not in all 
respects vindicate his theological position from inconsistency. Julius 
Hare, indeed, by intellectual accomplishment and moral excellence, 
was fitted to exercise an influence, both within and without the church 
to which he belonged, far greater than that which he did exercise, had 
he been in possession of a consistent theological principle. With such 
a principle his Lutheranism could not furnish him. The Lutheran 
preaching of Justification by Faith, of being clothed in Christ’s 
righteousness, and the like, could not supply Hare, though he thought 
it could, with a doctrine sufficiently positive to satisfy the inquirers 
with whom his age abounded. The Lutheran doctrine in its own hour 
had its force as a relative doctrine and with reference to an antagonism, 
just as the type of it had in the preaching of St. Paul. It degenerates 
in its native seat either into a dry orthodoxy or into a mystical 
confidence in personal redemption. Much less in the England of 
the present day could it give life and unity to a palsied and 
divided church. And if Hare was in antagonism with the Trae- 
tarians, it was not such an antagonism as that of Luther to the 
Papists. The charities of his heart, as well as many bonds of com- 
mon tastes and associations, prevented his regarding the leaders of 
the Oxford movement as anti-Christs and children of perdition. Hare 
was ‘a phantom Luther, without his gross body, and without his 
force, his @ipo¢c unacerbated by persecution, with shadowy weapons 


_ slaying phantom popes. His friends even thought that, on the 


esthetic side, he might himself be acted on by the Roman fascina- 
tion. When he visited Rome for the first time— 


“Some of his Protestant friends, who knew his love of art, his affection for 
Mr. Digby, and the personal sympathy which he had with the Eternal City, 
trembled for the effect which it might produce upon his mind. Their fears 
were groundless. Rome was all, and more than all, that he had imagined. It 
was made still dearer to him than it would have been for its own sake, because 
he formed in the visit his friendship with the Chevalier Bunsen—a friendship 
which was as close and hearty as those which men begin in their boyhood, and 
proved more lasting. But the splendid vision left him a stronger Protestant 
than it found him. ‘I saw the Pope,’ he used to say, ‘apparently kneeling im 
prayer for mankind; but the legs which kneeled were artificial ; he was in his 
chair. Was not that sight enough to counteract all the esthetical impressions 
of the worship, if they had been a hundred times stronger than they were? 
Of course those who are used to such ceremonies would have regarded this one 
with perfect calmness; a skilful apologist would probably have been able to 
discover that artificial legs contain a moral and mystery which are quite want- 
ing in the natural legs. This Mr. Hare fully believed. The moral and mystery 
of the whole system came out, it appeared to him, in that one characteristic 
symbol.”—Pref. p. xxvi. 





4 “Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Lewes, delivered at the 
ordinary Visitations in the years 1843, 1845, 1846.” By Julius Charles Hare, 
Archdeacon. With an Introduction explanatory of his position in the Church with 
reference to the parties which divide it. Cambridge. 1856. 
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The three Charges now printed for the first time are entitled “The 
Wants of the Church,” “ Romanizing Fallacies,’ “ Romanizing Tenden- 
cies of the Age.”’ They are characterized by the truthfulness and earnest- 
ness of the author, artd will still be perused with interest by clerical 
readers. 

“Typical Forms and Special Ends’’® is a work which has for its 
purpose to reconcile science and revelation. The general argument 
of the book is intended to illustrate the position, that two great prin- 
ciples are seen to prevail in the constitution of the material universe— 
the principle of order or general plan, pattern, and type, and the prin- 
ciple of special adaptation or particular ends, by which “each object, 
while constructed after a general model, is at the same time accom- 
modated to the situation which it has to occupy, and a purpose which 
it is intended to serve.’ There is a difficulty lying at the very 
threshold of the discussion, which the learned authors have not 
troubled themselves to engage with, namely, this: How is the ex- 
istence of these antagonist principles compatible with the doctrine of 
divine unity? If one Being is the author of order and law, diversity 
and multiplicity must be already given; if He is a designer, contriver, 
adapter, a primordial homogeneous material must be co-existent with 
Him. Is the one God to be identified with the principle of order, or 
with the principle of variety ? He cannot be the Author of both, as 
it were playing one hand against the other. The forces are really 
antagonistic: void against form, unity against multiplicity, the uni- 
form against the various, the homogeneous against the heterogeneous, 
and death against life. Neither, is victorious over the other. If 
form issues from void it sinks back into it, if variety diversifies the 
uniform, it is again overcome by it, if life emerges from death, it is 
again absorbed into it. The professors have not, as it seems to us, pre- 
cluded a dualistic doctrine. Nor yet in their argument concerning 
adaptations and ends have they met objections to the teleological view, 
from the inadequacy of many supposed ends, as of brief insect life ex- 
hausting such an infinite apparatus of machinery, and of the immense 
preparation for wasted and inchoate life; nor a like objection from the 
clashing of ends, as in opposing tendencies of different forms of animal 
and vegetable life to increase indefinitely, each at the expense of the 
other; nor another from our own ignorance, limited knowledge, and 
the insignificant place which this globe occupies relatively to the 
universe. 

The book is withal agreeably written, and compiles many interest- 
ing observations of modern naturalists; but we cannot refrain from 
quoting a portion of one chapter, which we think very damaging to 
the work. As there are typical forms throughout nature, so there are 
types, prognosticative and progressive forms, in the kingdom of grace. 
Thus the Old Testament characters and narratives are types ; “for in 
the Bible are no myths, but real events are made as lively as myths, 





5 «Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation.” By the Rev. James 
M’Cosh, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen’s University in 
Ireland, &c. &c., and George Dickie, A.M., M.D., Professor of Natural History 
in the Queen’s University in Ireland, &c. &c. Edinburgh: Constable. 1856. 
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and far more instructive.’ And as physical science shows that numbers 
have a significancy in every department of nature, 


“We certainly do meet in Bible narrative with a recurrence of certain 
numbers, and these not unlike the numbers which recent science has dis- 
closed in nature. The beasts were gathered into the ark, even as they are 
assorted in nature, in pairs; and our Lord sent out his disciples, as the fowls 
of the air are sent out, two and two, to support and comfort each other. 
Three derives its significancy from the very nature of God, and appears in the 
triple sacerdotal blessing of Jacob, in the thrice holy of Isaiah (vi. 3) in the 
three great religious festivals; in Jonah being three days in the whale’s belly; 
in our Lord being three days in the grave; and in the threefold judgments 
denounced in the Book of Revelation, where the tail of the great red dragon 
draws the third of the stars, and three unclean spirits issue from the mouth of 
the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet, &c., &c.”—p. 522. 

The purpose of the authoress of “ The Progress of Religious Ideas 
through successive Ages’’® will be best explained by a short extract 
from the preface of the book itself :— 

“While my mind was yet in its youth, I was offended by the manner in 
which Christian writers usually describe other religions; for 1 observed, that 
they habitually covered apparent contradictions and absurdities, in Jewish or 
Christian writings, with a veil of allegories and mystical interpretation, while 
the records of all other religions were unscrupulously analysed, or contemptu- 
ously described as ‘ childish fables,’ or ‘filthy superstitions.’ I was well aware 
that this was done unconsciously, under the influence of habitual reverence for 
early teaching; and I was still more displeased with the scoffing tone of scep- 
tical writers, who regarded all religions as founded on imposture. Either way, 
the one-sidedness of the representation troubled my strong sense of justice.” 


The manner in which the authoress has executed the task which she 
imposed on herself in consequence, is unexceptionable in regard to fair- 
ness and impartiality. “It is never pleasant,” she says, “to walk 
directly through and over the opinions of the age in which one lives. 
I have not done it sarcastically, as if I despised them: because such is 
not my feeling.” It cannot perhaps be said that the apology made 
for some want of original learning is altogether inappropriate, but there 
is great truth in the observation, that theological erudition tends to 
trammel the mind, and that learned men are seldom free from secta- 
rian bias. 

Some papers of Mr. O’Kelly’s, which originally appeared on the 
“ Platform”’ of the Reasoner, are published by him in a collected form, 
under the title of “Theology for the People.”? They are vigorous 
and pointed, not always sufficiently close. Their purpose is to main- 
tain Theism and a hope of immortality in opposition to Mr. Holy- 
oake’s own views on those subjects. At the same time the author, 
who appears to have been brought up in the Church of Rome, is as 
earnest as any one can be in the desire to reform the old theologies. 

The chief fault which we feel inclined to find with a little work 





6 «The Progress of Religious Ideas through Successive Ages.” By L. Maria 
Child. Three vols. New York. 1855. 

7 “‘Theology for the People; or, a series of short papers suggestive of Religious 
Theism.” By E. De Pentheny O'Kelly, Esq. London: Holyoake. 1855. 
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entitled “ Dialogues on Universal Restitution,’’> is with the title itself. 
It may imply to some minds, that eternal sequences of human action 
shall be arbitrarily arrested as if by an extraneous intervention, at least 
on one side; that while an everlasting reward shall be permitted to 
follow to the righteous according to the Scriptural promise, the ever- 
lasting punishment of the wicked, as Scripturally threatened, shall not 








be carried out; that, with their will or against their will, all shall be 
made happy at last. But this is not the meaning of the author. For 
he maintains, that neither is it consistent with the moral constitution 
of the universe, nor in fact declared in Scripture,that there shall be 
an eternity of hell-pains inflicted upon transgressors. With most of 
his criticisms upon aide, we feel disposed to concur. Aiwy itself 
means seclum, @vum, an age or terminable period, and the ad- 
jective, or the phrases cig rove aiwvag ray aiwywy, and the like, in 
their strongest form, only imply an indefinite succession of periods, 
equivalent to the expressions “ from generation to generation,” “as long 
as the sun and moon endureth,” of the Hebrews. Nothing is conveyed 
in such forms which is tantamount to a metaphysical eternity : and 
as to an eternal Now, sucha conception may be Alexandrian, but it 
isnot Hebrew. With some who think the letter of Scripture deci- 
sive in such inquiries, it is no doubt important to show, that the letter 
does not in fact touch the doctrine of an eternity of inflicted punish- 
ment as divines have taught it. And yet it may be true, that the 
consequence of every sin shall be a pana damni hereafter, and, strictly 
speaking, for ever—that is, that however benign the constitution of 
things of which men form a part, they cannot ever make up in 
all respects for lost time and opportunities: “whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he reap,” and if he sow sparingly he shall reap 
sparingly. 

“Tf the nonsense is believed that is talked about persons ‘repenting at the 
eleventh hour,’ and such maxims as ‘ While there is life there is hope,’ are in the 
mouths of those who should teach others, need we be surprised that poor souls 
are buoyed up by a false security, and are certainly led on to misery?.. . Man 
must be told that God zs the God of this world; that every six hardens a man ; 
that, as a matter of course, and with as much certainty as two and two make 
four, every sin makes a man worse than he was before he committed it ; that if 
he allows himself to be carried along by his lusts, he is not to expect that from 
an immense exertion and strong ‘ feelings’ a sudden afflatus is to come upon 
him and whiff all his sins away at once, so that he will hear no more of 
them.”—pp. 126, 7. 

There is a great deal of strong good sense in this unpretending little 
work. 

Avery timely volume is the translation of Dr. Kahnis’s “ History of 
German Protestantism ;’’? Kahnis himself belongs to the high Lutheran 
and extreme reactionary party, corresponding very closely to that 





8 “Dialogues on Universal Restitution.” London: Freeman. 1855. 

® “Tnternal History of German Protestantism since the middle of the last Cen- 
tury.” By Ch. Fr. Aug. Kahnis, Prof. Theol. in University of Leipzig. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. Theodore Meyer, Hebrew Tutor in the 
New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Clark. 1856. 
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which is termed Puseyite in this country. But some allowance being 
made for his position, his work may be read with confidence, as de- 
scribing fairly the relative movement of theological opinion in Germany 
for a century. The distinctive features of rival theologies are happily 
seized, and incidentally are made apparent the aims of the high Lu. 
therans ; it will be instructive, we think, in many quarters in England 
to learn how little has hitherto been gained for religious freedom in 
enlightened Prussia. Some of the biographical sketches of individuals 
in Dr. Kahnis’s work are very lively, as, for instance, that of the ec- 
centric Bahrdt. More justice, however, is done to Bahrdt’s position 
in the history of opinion in Dr. Noack’s very clear and impartial work,!” 
of which the third volume is before us. Unhappily, Barhdt’s immo- 
ralities were such as to throw extreme discredit on any opinions which 
he advanced. 

Some very forcible and well-reasoned lectures by Mr. Ierson"™ have 
for their object the rearing of a rational religion upon the divine lessons 
to be read in Nature. Nature is God’s book, not handed down by 
tradition, but his genuine work, and open to our direct appeal. Ancient 
interpretations of the phenomena of Nature were indeed childish be- 
cause of the childlike condition of the human race, but they have been 
embalmed in sacred books, and made the foundation of theologies from 
generation to generation. 


“The old writers discoursed of God in figures of speech. They could do 
little else. It is our best language ; the basis of all our language to this day. 
But these figures were of course derived from nature, from an experience of 
nature very imperfectly understood. Imagine to what conclusions men would 
come, who should reason from a figurative language as though it had all the 
nicety and exactness of a set of logical definitions. Something of this kind we 
have been so long occupied in doing. In this matter the play of the fancy is 
infinite in resource, and the early Scriptures are really made to justify any con- 
ceivable opinion.” pp. 10, 11. 


We have before us a very dispassionate “History of the Mormons,”” 
by a German, not of the bulk which German histories of that society 
will assume in another generation, but a pleasant brochure of 240 
pages. It is altogether a plainer and fairer account than any which 
we have met with in English. The numbers of the Mormons do not 
as yet appear to be very considerable. According to the latest data, 
they are thus distributed :—America contains 68,700, of whom 38,000 
in Utah, 5000 in New York, 4000 in California, 5000 in Nova Scotia 
and Canada; South America and the Islands, 2000. In Europe, 
39,000 saints are thus found; in Great Britain and Ireland 32,000, 
Scandinavia 5000, Germany and Switzerland 1000, France 500, the 





10 “Die Freidenker in der Religion, oder die Representanten der religidsen 
Aufklarung in England, Frankreich, und Deutschland.” Von Dr. L. Noack. 3tter 
theil. Die Deutsche Aufklirung. 

il “The Divine Kingdom of Nature ; or, a First Statement of the Principles of 
a Natural Faith.” Lectures delivered at Finsbury Chapel, South-place. By 
Henry Ierson, A.M. London: Chapman. 1855. 

12 *- Geschichte der Mormonen oder Jiingsten-Tages-Heiligen in Nordamerika.” 
Von Theodor Olshausen in St. Louis im Staate Missouri. Gottingen. 1856. 
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rest of Europe 500. In Asia there are supposed to be 1000, in Africa 
100, in Australia and Polynesia 2400, on travel 1800. There are 
besides, 3500 Schismatics, Strangites,—Rigdonites, and Wightites. 
These numbers amount to 116,500, and the total cannot well exceed 
120,000. 

Thus, it appears that Protestant England has been the great feeder 
of the Mormon Church. Very few Romanists become Mormons, 
few Irish, Italians, Spaniards, French, or even Germans. More pro- 
selytes are made among Hindus and Chinese, than among the Ame- 
rican Indians or the Jews, although the saints have a special mis- 
sion in Palestine. This is the natural and necessary consequence of the 
ignorant condition of the English peasantry, taught to read out of 
nothing but the Bible, and to believe in the Bible as so much super- 
natural letter-press, with no information beyond it or explanation of 
it. So when a Mormon elder makes his appearance in a country 
village in England, with his miraculous salve, rustics think this must 
be the true Church at last, for they read of miracles, and anointing 
with oil in the Bible, and Elders praying over the sick in the name 
of the Lord. When they are told of Joe Smith as the Prophet, they 
find likewise in their Bibles that the Prophet shall be sent before 
the coming of the Lord, and that the Lord is coming, both the Evan- 
gelical Clergyman and the Methodist Minister are always warning 
them. It does not startle them, that the Mormon should preach that 
there is no salvation out of his own Church, for that is the doctrine 
of all the sects which do battle for the soul of the Englishman. 
Having been baptized two or three times already, in the Church, by 
the Baptist, by the Ranter, there is no difficulty in being baptized 
again, and as there is no salvation without true baptism, they must 
be baptized for their dead friends now in purgatorial hell, as the 
Mormon expounds to them, “ Else what shall they do which are bap- 
tized for the dead.’’ And as little do we think, that the Mormon 
polygamy would have offended the moral sense of the Bible-without- 
note-or-comment-worshipping English countrymen, had the law of 
the land permitted that question to be’opened. Herr Olshausen inti- 
mates, that the Mormon hierarchy have instituted another form of 
the spiritual wife system, entitled the “Order of the Cloistered Saints,” 
an institution about which there exists at present the same kind of doubt 
and uncertainty, as that which once enveloped the practice of polygamy, 
now openly acknowledged. It is represented as being a spiritual union 
between a Mormon and the Mormonite wife of one unconverted. Now 
we do not think that Mormonism will ever be put down out of the 
Bible, but we think that, in spite of the authority it finds in the Bible, 
it will decay, or drag on only a feeble existence, by reason of its immo- 
rality, by reason of its contradicting the natural Jaws of the Creator. 
Unless further persecution should instil new life into it, a society 
enfeebled by polygamy will wane like an inferior race before other 
people who do not contradict the divine law manifested in the nume- 
rical equality of the sexes. No special or exceptional case is made out 
for the Mormon polygamy on natural grounds. For in Utah in 1851 
there were not so many females as males by 700, and yet the principal 
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Mormons have from eight to ten, or even a much larger number of 
wives. The children of polygamist marriages are weaker, and the rate 
of increase is necessarily diminished. Thus Brigham Young has had 
thirty children, of whom eight were born from two wives successively 
married in monogamy, while his thirty-eight spiritual wives have pro- 
duced only twenty-two. In monogamy these females would have borne 
at least four times that number. In this, no doubt, as in many other 
instances, morality will be found to be the groundwork of the truest 
theology. 

The Hulsean Essay for the year 1854,!° traces in an unaffected 
style the progress among the Western Nations of liberal and humane 
principles relatively to international law. Partly from the necessity im- 
posed on him by the terms of his subject, and partly from ambiguities 
permitted to hang about the word Christianity, the author is led to 
attribute to one influence results which are rather due to the concur- 
rent action of many causes. He divides indeed the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon international law into direct and indirect. The former is 
exerted in a twofold manner; 1st. By means of considerations deduced 
from its expressed declarations, and from the tendency of its precepts. 
2ndly. By the agency of “institutions, customs, usages, and circum- 
stances ;” originating in Christianity itself. On the other hand, the 
indirect influence of Christianity is derived through its previous influ- 
ence on the other sources from whence international law has been 
derived. 

According to this division many influences, such as the ecclesias- 
tical, the papal, the monastic, are classified under direct influences of 
Christianity, which ought to be considered as indirect, or rather ought 
not to be recognised as, properly speaking, issuing from Christianity 
itself at all. For an example of the misleading effect which this indis- 
tinct division has exercised upon the Author’s treatise, may be instanced 
his account of the Crusades at p. 29. 

No doubt the Crusades originated the first European federation. 
But to attribute the Crusades themselves to anything worthy the 
name of Christianity seems to us a great mistake. They were owing 
to ecclesiastical influence and to an epidemic fanaticism. Zeal enough 
was there, but no true spirit of the Gospel. If the Master would not 
suffer the sword to be drawn in defence of his life, because his kingdom 
was not of this world, they were no true followers—at least, most mis- 
guided followers—who devastated the civilized world with war and its 
effects for many generations, in order that they might by the sword de- 
liver the sepulchre where his body was supposed to have lain. In like 
manner the papal influence is considered by Mr. Kennedy a direct Chris- 
tian influence. Yet we do not suppose that he considers the papal 
constitution of the Church to be its normal form, or to be of the 
essence of the Gospel of Christ. And if the Church of the West had 
retained the federal form, instead of the monarchical, had its bishops 





13 “The Influence of Christianity upon International Law.” The Hulsean Prize 
Essay in the University of Cambridge for the year 1854. By C. M. Kennedy, B.A. 
Cambridge. 1856, 
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pen an aristocracy and its communions free, the exercise of its influ- 
ce for peace and forbearance between nations would have been at 
bast as truly Christian as when exercised by an infallible head, a sove- 
ign without appeal, a pope. 
Mr. Kennedy does ample justice to the Roman law, as the founda- 
on of European international law: he acknowledges that its prin- 
ples were fixed before the promulgation of Christianity, and that 
yhatsoever improvements Christianity may have effected in other de- 
artments of Roman jurisprudence, it effected not much in respect of 
nternational law, “ which in reality was susceptible of little improve- 
ent.” 
The present sketch of Mr. Kennedy’s is well worthy of being filled 
p into a larger work on the Progress of International Law, in which 
he influence of Christianity, more strictly defined, should have its 
bart assigned to it as one of many causes which have tended to social 
nd political civilization. The different degrees of development attained 
py the international principle in Eastern and Western Christendom have 
ot escaped the author’s notice, but he does not seem to have drawn 
he obvious inference, that Christianity would have been as ineffectual 
civilizer in the West as in the East, had it not met with the ground 
ready prepared by the prevalence of the Roman law, and of the idea 
pf co-citizenship and equality of rights which flowed from it, had it not 
net also with the Teutonic race, in which the feeling of brotherhood is 
peculiarly strong. With the Roman sense of equal rights, and the Teu- 
onic feeling of equal duties, would easily combine the Christian doctrines 
bf the essential equality of all men by reason of a common origin, of a 
ommon responsibility, and of common hopes. But in less favourable 
boils these Christian principles have been unprolific and inert. 

A curious little book has been put out by Mr. Malan, called the 
‘Triliteral Classic of China.’’14 ‘The Chinese children are instructed 
put of a primer, or first reading book, called triliteral, because each 
ine or verse consists of three letters, syllables, or words. Mr. Malan 
pives a translation of the classic of Wang-po-keou, which is the school- 
book in popular use; also of a similar book by the Protestant mission- 
pries, for the use of their scholars, and of one issued by the Rebel 

ae-ping-wang. This little work scarcely admits of extracts, but will 
be interesting to those who are watching the movements of the rebels 
n China, as likely to open that region to Christianity and civilization. 

We are glad that Mr. Malan, one of our first Oriental linguists, and 
Mr. Alford, an eminent Biblical critic, have been associated with the 
oreign translation committee of an influential religious society, by the 
act of a high ecclesiastical authority. 

A chair of Moral Philosophy was founded in the University of 
Dublin in 1837, and the late William Archer Butler was called upon 
0 fill it at the early age of twenty-six. For the first four years of 
his professorial life he appears to have composed and read his ad- 

esses to his pupils, a custom which he then abandoned, and to that 














4 “The Threefold San-Tsze-King : or, the Triliteral Classic of China,” &c. &c. 
Put into English, with notes, by the Rev. S. C, Malan, M.A., Vicar of Broad- 
indsor, London: Nutt. 1856. 
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ecturegpelligible, and not things sensible, is not very extravagant either. That these 
lied ig" impressed upon creation by its Creator, and apprehended by man, are 
Il Fomething distinct equally from the Creator and from man; and that the whole 
uy “mass of them may be fairly termed the world of things purely intelligible, is 
ht out surely allowable. Nay, further, that there are qualities in the supreme and 


n; au@ultimate cause of all, which are manifested in His creation; and not merely 
blishdfimanifested, but, in a manner—after being brought out of his super-essential 
ten \@@mature into the stage of being below him, but next to him—are then by the 


ssor @gcausative act of creation deposited in things, differencing them one from the 
whidgother, so that the things participate of them (peréxovor) communicate with 
hem (kowevovcr) ; this likewise seems to present no incredible account of the 
relation of the world to its Author. That the intelligence of man, excited to 


indi reflection by the impressions of these objects thus (though themselves transi- 
ty and tory) participant of a divine quality, should rise to higher conceptions of the 


for,-Bperfections there faintly exhibited ; and inasmuch as these perfections are un- 
questionably real existences, and /nown to be such in the very act of contem- 
plation—that this should be regarded as a direct intellectual apperception of 
them,—a union of the reason with the ideas in that sphere of ideas which is 
common to both,—this is certainly no preposterous notion in substance, and 
hnagg who deeply study it, will perhaps be judged no unwarrantable form of 
phrase. Finally, that the reason, in proportion as it learns to contemplate the 
perfect and eternal, desires the enjoyment of such contemplations in a more 
consummate degree, and cannot be fully satisfied except in the actual fruition 
of the perfect itself ;—this seems not to contradiet any received principle of 
psychology, or any known law of human nature. Yet these suppositions, taken 
ect @§ together, constitute the famous Tuzory oF Ipgas.”—Vol. ii. pp. 118, 119. 
teil It is essential to understanding the Platonic doctrine of ideas to re- 
ucti# member, that he held matter to be co-eternal with deity, and that the 
ancy# notion of a creation of matter ex nihilo had no place in Greek philo- 
$ COM sophy. The informing this void by ideas constitutes the actual phe- 
T say§ nomenal world as it is. There are ideas of every actual existence, 

W4 ideas of works of art, ideas of all concrete qualities, ideas of relations, 
of hi but not ideas of mere portions or parts; and all these ideas are consti- 
0 thd tuents of one universal law, of one many-sided pattern, to which the 
in INf actual universe including its separate existences corresponds. The one 
could supreme and comprehensive idea is that of the perfect and the good ; 
the imperfection which characterizes all concrete things, whereby they 
are mere imitations and reflections of the pure and the perfect, arises 
from the nature of the matter in which they are implicated ; but it is 
possible for the mind to use these resemblances as diagrams, and to 
wif arrive through them at a perception of the eternal and the true. In 
seri the whole of this work, and especially in the sections on Plato, the 
“cOM@ learned editor has added many pointed notes and pertinent references, 
‘Pi sustaining his author where it was possible, and elsewhere modifying 
umf and improving his statements. He has performed his office most 
ably, kindly, and candidly. : 

A short and elegant essay by M. Véra!¢ has for its object the clearing 
away, if possible, some obstacles to the reception of Hegel’s doctrine 
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tive method, and that in the Analytics of Aristotle the relation of 
inductive to objective knowledge is lucidly described. Neither, 
indeed, was Aristotle the discoverer of the method, although he 
described it; nor yet Plato, though he employed it; nor yet many 








others before him. Yet Bacon may be truly said to have been a 
restorer of the method, and to have led scientific inquirers off from seek. 
ing to discover truth by a deductive method, by syllogising from vague 
premises, and drawing fine-spun inferences from received definitions 
This was no little merit in his day ; not that he set himself up against 
Aristotle, but against the abuse of Aristotle. To Aristotle himself 
M. Véra does justice on one page, but not on the next. He honour 
him for his own systematic employment of the method of induction, 
and then depreciates the method itself. Socrates or Plato likewise 
“elevate the mind to the contemplation of ideas by an inductive pro- 
ceeding,” p. 8; that is, using induction as a step towards science and 
the immediate contemplation of ideas. But then induction is resolved 
into an imperfect ratiocination, pp. 10,11. Now, Aristotle should a 
least have had the credit of having said, that induction is a different 
process from reasoning ; that induction and reasoning employ different 
faculties ; that we reason by syllogism from principles; but that we 
do not obtain principles by syllogism; and that a separate faculty, 
the intuitional understanding (voic), is that whereby we apprehend 
principles. And in so saying he might not be far, though he would 
not admit it under the same form, from his master’s doctrine of 
ideas ; for if Aristotle’s principles were propositions, every mental pro- 
position is an idea severed into parts. But even if the process of induc- 
tion be thrown into the syllogistic form, then it is to the faculty of 
vovc the leap is owing, whereby A B C are pronounced to be= All. 
For the validity of induction does not depend upon mere enumeration; 
and a single instance is in some matters, and in other matters to some 
minds, sufficient to authorize the conclusion, to quicken the intuition, 
to verify the idea. And more; for induction not only suggests the 
idea, in the shape of hypothesis, but induces the verification of it by 
experiment, and even an Hegelian must allow that as ye¢ no human 
mind has embraced the absolute idea in its totality; no human mind 
can as yet be sure that the partial glimpses of the idea which it has 
attained may not be seen under other forms as its knowledge of 
universal being widens. 

“The fact is, that the absolute cannot be so dismembered. The absolute 
being one, the knowledge of the absolute must be one also. All questions 
relating to the absolute are so intertwined, that by the starting of one 
others are started at‘the same time, and, consequently, the solution of one 
cannot be obtained without the solution of the others. Whether the solu- 
tion will be with the aid of revelation, or by the mere power of reason, whether 
it will be to-day or to-morrow, in the present or in some future existence, does 
not alter the case—the solution must be by the human mind itself.” p. 41. 


Yet it so far alters the case, that until by enlargement of our powers, 
or by our transplanting into another sphere, we are enabled to effect 
the solution, we must be content to grope our way by syllogism, ob- 
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POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 


HE Politics of Aristotle” is a work of which a good English edi- 
tion has long been wanted, and Mr. Congreve’s University reputa- 

tion was high enough to make it probable that an edition undertaken 
by him would be satisfactory both to the college-student and to the 
‘Bveneral reader. We must say, however, that we are disappointed. 
The task is undoubtedly a difficult one ; for so numerous are the points 
touched on by Aristotle which bear on the history and institutions of 
'BGreece, or elucidate his own position in philosophy, that the utmost 
discretion is necessary to prevent every sentence being made the foun- 
dation of an essay. The text also is obscure, the books are commonly 
arranged in a very questionable order, and great portions of the work 
are incomplete, being either fragments of a larger treatise, or left un- 
finished by the author. To explain what Aristotle meant, to arrange 
the various parts in a comprehensive order, to fill up the gaps which 
intervene, is therefore the first task of the editor of the “ Politics.” It 
requires a great expenditure of thankless labour, and the possession of 
sound scholarship and critical tact. Mr. Congreve appears to us, on 
the whole, to have carried out this part of his undertaking in an honest 
PTO and skilful manner. But when this preliminary success has been 
luc-} achieved, it remains to illustrate this masterpiece of ancient political 
y fF science by the researches of modern inquiry. Making every allowance 
All. | for all inherent difficulties, for the necessity to be brief, and the dangers 
ON; f of fruitless dissertation, we must say the predominant feeling this book 
me Fhas awakened has been one of continual surprise that Mr. Congreve 
oD; # could have keen contented to let it go with his name into the world. 
the Tt is very nearly, if not entirely, destitute of historical value; it is far 
by F from being a learned work, and it is smgularly wanting in philosophical 
ian | appreciation. These are harsh terms to use of a volume evidently 
ind } written by a scholar, and by a man who has read and thought about 
has history. But that they are warranted will be, we think, evident to 
of any one who chooses to look into the work sufficiently often to find 
that nine out of ten historical allusions are despatched by a reference 
ute to Grote’s Greece, or who will take the trouble to read the passages 
ous F in which Mr. Congreve speaks of Plato. He tells us that there is at 
il present “a reaction in favour of Plato,’ but that he does not go with 
the fashion of the times. This air of dogmatically ignoring a whole 
field of modern thought and inquiry, is one only too prevalent in Eng- 
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ves f land, and is an indication of the price we pay for whatis cheap perhaps 

at any price,—our insular position. Exactly in this way our clergy, 
Is, 


ct 1 AptororéXove ra Modena. ‘The Politics of Aristotle,” with English Notes. 
b- § By Richard Congreve, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, 1855. 
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when told of the vast results of Biblical criticism, “beg to say they 
are not rationalists.” Modern philosophy makes it clear to us what 
was not, perhaps could not be, clear to Aristotle, that Plato was bent 
on working out the great moral problem whether the elimination o 
temptation is the condition of attaining virtue. It is a problem which 
has vexed and still vexes the Christian world. If Plato was hinder 
by the limits of his religion, his age, and his country, from seeing som 
of the features which this question wears to modern speculators, at any 
rate his separation from our modes of thought enables us to see whaj 
the question really is in its simplest aspect. To talk of the interes 
which is excited by the study of the Republic as “a reaction with 
which he does not agree,” is to talk in a manner that does Mr. Con 
greve little credit. 

Mr. Congreve has warm feelings and strong opinions on many sub 
jects of present interest in social and political science. He ha 
restrained himself from giving vent to them in the body of his work, 
but he has indulged himself with an appendix containing five essays 
One is on Plato, the others on slavery, monarchy, war, and education. 
They seem to us entirely out of place here; but perhaps it is fair that 
an editor who has worked hard at the text, and has compiled a most 
copious and valuable verbal index, should have a little bit of pleas 
at the end. They are literally an excursus. Mr. Congreve “run, 
out,’ not so much for the edification of the student as to stretch hit. 
own limbs, It is impossible that any one should do justice to such 
topics in the few pages these observations occupy. As he gives them, 
Mr. Congreve’s opinions are little better than unsupported paradoxes. 
They are the paradoxes of a clever man, and may furnish many sug: 
gestive hints to the reader; but an author trifles with the public, and 
with his own reputation, who devotes eight pages to showing that thef “ * 
best government for modern Europe is a dictatorship where the dic- 
tator appoints his successor, and seven to persuading English parents}. 
to give up the whole system of public and private schools. 

Mr. Macleod has published the second volume of his work on “ The 


Theory and Practice of Banking.”? He continues the history off\°™ 


banking, begun in his former volume, and now gives an elaborate and — 
er 





able sketch of the rise and progress of banking in England. There is 
no other source, as far as we are aware, where anything like the same 
amount of clear and detailed information on the subject can be gained. th 
The theory of money has only been really worked out since the Bullion "g 
Report made its way gradually into the general understanding ; and, r 
from the time when the Act of 1819 yielded the first fruits of thi" 
growing intelligence on the subject down to the crisis of 1847, which cto) 
so rudely tested Sir Robert Peel’s great attempt to settle the whol plies 
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2 “The Theory and Practice of Banking, with the Elementary Principles of 
Currency, Prices, Credit, and Exchanges.’’ By Henry Dunning Macleod, Esq,, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. Vol. II. London: Longmans. 1856, 
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theypatter and place it on a permanent basis, the monetary history ot 
ygbe country is full of incidents sufficient in variety and interest to call 
benifprth all the powers of the narrator. Mr. Macleod also attempts an 
vn ofexposure of the fallacy on which the schemes of Law and the issue of 
hicpSsignats were based, although the fallacy was not, we think, exactly 


wha’ 


ate that which he states it to have been. Mr. Macleod says that the fal- 
som@2cy consisted in supposing that a paper issue could be based on com- 
+ angnodities, and he appeals to the experience of any individual whether 


e can buy commodities and keep his money aswell. This is not what 
eredle issuer of assignats proposed to do: he proposed to exchange the 
withe22d he had got for goods he wanted, stipulating that, if before a cer- 
Contain day he paid money, instead of transferring the land, he might do 
50; in fact, he mortgaged the land. The fallacy really consisted in 
subfestimating the value of land, thrown in great quantities upon a market, 
haley the value of a portion sold in ordinary times. The reason, and, we 
vork, believe, the only reason, why assignats should not be’ issued is, that 
says bullion is so far more reliable a basis of notes than anything else—its 
tion f’alue is so much more fixed, that it is inexpedient to tamper with the 
thee! an of stability, which an issue exclusively based on bullion 
alfords. 
sug 4A dissertation follows on the Act of 1844. There is much that 
rungmay be reasonably said against the Act, but with the particular things 
. hilt. Macleod says we disagree. His first objection is, that the por- 
ion of the permitted issue based on Government Securities is a first 
ereliction of the currency principle; and, secondly, is an instance of 
hat Mr. Macleod calls “ Lawism’’—that is, of an issue based on 
ommodities or something else than bullion. Now the object of the 
andfact was merely to ensure the convertibility of the notes; and, it 
. thepbeing perfectly certain that bullion to the whole amount of the notes 
djc-('"88 unnecessary to ensure this, it was only a matter of calculation to 
;}vhat an extent bullion could safely be dispensed with, and fourteen mil- 
ions might have been fixed on without reference to the amount of 
The securities held by the Bank ; but, any way, it was better that these 
— securities should guarantee the fourteen millions, and Government 
Securities are a very good guarantee, not that the note shall be imme- 
sail diately converted, but that the holder shall suffer no loss. The disco- 
very, however, on which Mr. Macleod particularly prides himself is, 
that the Act fails to restrict the currency because it omits to settle 
ionfthe rate of discount. It is open, he says, to the directors to discount 
and at a rate below that of other countries. The consequence is, that 
thsporeigners will send their bills over here, and a drain of gold will 
nichfensue. It may be true that these bills, until the discount righted 
hole self, would increase the circulating medium here; but the Act sup- 
plies a corrective, which Mr. Macleod omits to notice: the amount of 
notes issued would decrease as the gold was exported, and thus the 
circulating medium would be diminished in one way if augmented in 
another. Mr. Macleod proposes to regulate the rate of discount 
icalft by law, a proposal to which it is sufficient to object that this would be 
a very extraordinary way of bringing the English into harmony with 
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the foreign rate, and that the law would be evaded with the utmos 
facility. 





Chapters follow on the business of banking and on the rise of thy 
joint-stock banks, in which there is a considerable amount of usefi 
information, but also exhibiting a great tendency to dogmatism 
What, for instance, are we to think of the modesty of an author who, 
his table of contents, after referring to a judgment of the Court: 
Exchequer, inserts as a heading, “ Great error in law committed in thi 
judgment’? Throughout the book a tone is assumed towards othg 
writers on political economy, which is not all warranted by the pos 
tion or merits of the author. ‘This is especially the case in the intr 
ductory chapter, in which he speaks of Mr. Maculloch and Mr. Mil 
with a petulancy and coarseness which we had hoped were banished 
from the polemics of modern science. Mr. Macleod boasts to have hi 
on some truths in the elementary region of political economy, ty 
which he thinks none but fools can have been blind. One of these is 
that capital does not consist of the accumulated store of commodities 
but of an accumulated store of labour: as he says, the labourer is paid 
for his labour, supposing he does not expend his earnings, the surpl 
represents his store of labour and forms his capital. We should hav 
thought the reply obvious. In the case supposed, it is evident that t 
labourer produces by his labour more than suffices to maintain him 
that he does not actually receive the surplus in corn or shoes, arisé 
merely from our not living in a state of barter. And yet it is th 
pride of this discovery which leads Mr. Macleod to use such languag? 
as the “ prodigious fallacies and puerile and absurd ideas’ of Mr 
Ricardo, Mr. Maculloch, and Mr. Mill. 

In another portion of the introductory chapter he attacks with stil 
more fierceness and contemptuous abuse, a proposition he ascribes te 
Mr. Mill, that “the measure of value is the cost of production.’’ If he 
would only have read Mr. Mill’s work instead of abusing it, he mighf 
have seen that Mr. Mill never said anything of the sort, in the sens 
that Mr. Macleod attributes to him. What Mr. Mill said, was, thaf 
the value of a thing was a fluctuating quantity dependent on the rela 
tion for the time being of demand and supply (a discovery which Mr. 
Macleod claims as original and prints in large capital letters), but 
that it always gravitates to the cost of production ; by which he meant, 
what is obviously true, that it is possible that the supply or deman{ 
may for a time be excessive; but that, in the long run, if it is wortl 
while to produce the thing at all, the value will be determined hy thi 
cost of production, including in that cost a fair profit. The unfairnes 
of many of Mr, Macleod’s remarks, the arrogance of his language, anf 
the frequent hastiness of his reasoning make us fear that in spite of its 
merits as a book of reference for facts, and as containing an able expo- 
sition of the course of business in Scotch and English banks, this wor 
will quickly sink into almost total oblivion. 

It is part of the penalty which a man, and especially a Scotchman, 
pays for being distinguished, that, when he is dead, people will insist oy 
publishing everything he ever wrote. We have now a volume of poli 
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tical economy, by Dugald Stewart,’ which will probably be of no use to 
any human being, for it consists almost entirely of an abridgment of 
Adam Smith, and criticisms on his writings long since anticipated ; but 
then, as the editor tells us, it is written with the “ eloquence, wisdom, 
and enlightened liberality, which distinguish all the works of Mr. 
Stewart.” Dugald Stewar twas not the sort of writer (though he was 
a man of mark and usefulness in his day) whom we can best honour by 
printing every scrap that can be found in his handwriting. We have 
not even in this volume the complete and corrected material of his 
lectures, for, although it once existed in writing, the manuscript was 
prudently destroyed by his son, who, with more sense than filial 
respect, pronounced it “unsaleable.”” The present editor, however, 
may calculate that if he prints these unfinished essays as a volume of 
Stewart’s collected works, purchasers of the whole set must buy this 
volume together with the others. It would be too much to say, that 
if they opened it they will not find some facts unknown to them, 
some good remarks, and some polished writing; but they will not lose 
much by leaving it uncut. 

Pamphlets continue to be poured forth on the Act of 1844, and we 
have in particular two to mention; one written by Mr. Stansfield,* 
urging the immediate reconsideration of the Act, and the other by 
Mr. Johnson,* containing strictures on the recent attack made by Mr. 
Tooke on the principles and working of the Act. Mr. Stansfield wishes 
that all restriction on the issue of notes should be abrogated; that the 
Bank of England should be empowered to issue 1/. notes, and that its 
discount shall be fixed at a minimum rate of 5 per cent. if the advance 
is made in 12. notes, and of 4 per cent. if made otherwise; in no case 
is the rate to exceed 5 per cent. He says what has often been said 
before, that previous to the passing of the Act, the Bank never reduced 
the rate of discount below 4 per cent. Since 1844, money has been lent 
at 2 per cent., and this Mr. Stansfield says has encouraged speculation, 
with its ultimate consequences of a crisis and a panic; therefore to 
check speculation, we ought to fix a minimum rate of discount. We 
cannot at all concur in this reasoning; if 2 per cent. is below the 
natural level, the directors are making a mistake for which they will 
suffer, and from the effects of which they must gain experience ; if 2 
per cent. is the natural level, why should we force the Bank not to go 
below 4? Mr. Johnson’s pamphlet is so closely connected with Mr. 
Tooke’s, following it section by section, that we shall do no more than 
point out its existence to those who, in studying Mr. Tooke, may wish to 
have at hand the running criticism of an official of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Cotterill has reprinted a small work, published in 1850, on the 
“Civil Freedom of Trade,’’® by which he means the natural freedom 


3 “The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart.” Edited by Sir W. Hamilton, 
Bart. Vol. VIII. Edinburgh: Hamilton. 1855. 

4 «© A Few Reasons for the Immediate Reconsideration of the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844.” By Hamer Stansfield, Esq. London: Effingham Wilson. 1855. 

5 ‘Currency Principles versus Banking Principles.” By A. Johnson, Bullion 
Oftice, Bank of England. London: Richardson. 1856. 

6 “The Civil Freedom of Trade.” By Charles Foster Cotterill. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1856. 
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of trade as limited by considerations deduced from the general advan- 
tage of society. Thus, as he says, a man may naturaily drive as fast 
as he pleases, but in civil society he must drive so as to cause no in- 
convenience to his neighbours. The particular object to be effected 
by establishing the general proposition that trade may be limited, is 
to advocate the institution of public granaries; a plan he has also 
advocated in a pamphlet recently addressed to Lord John Russell.’ If 
he means merely to recommend it as a good speculation to a public 
company, there can be no objection; the only difficulty is to get the 
company up. If he means that Government should speculate in grain, 
we have neither space nor patience to discuss the proposition. We 
may also notice here a little work by Mr. Playford, on Investment’ 
which contains some useful information respecting the mode of trans- 
acting business on the Stock Exchange, but is much more limited in 
its scope than its title would suggest; and a treatise on Decimal 
Coinage, by Mr. Slater,® advocating a tenpenny decimal unit, and 
giving full information on the existing French and English system of 
measures of weight and measures of money, and on the means by 
which a complete decimal system might be introduced in England. 
Dr. Vollgraff has published the third and last volume of his very 
elaborate work, which he characterises generally as an attempt to place 
on a scientific basis, ethnology as resting on anthropology (7.e., the 
science having for its subject-matter man as a physical and intellectual 
being), and political philosophy and the philosophy of right as resting 
on ethnology. The third volume is called “ Polignosie und Polilogie,”’” 
i,e., the inquiry into, and the scientific arrangement of, the facts pre- 
sented by the phenomena of human society. Dr. Vollgraff traces the 
origin of the society of the state from the smaller societies out of which 
it is composed, and notices four questions which every state has to 
solve in some way or other, and by the mode of solving which we may 
estimate the character of the state—viz., the questions arising from 
the relation of husband to wife, the appropriation of the fruits of 
labour, the devolution of property, and the mutual supply of wants. 
Human societies merely held together by the recognition of the first 
of these questions, are only to be found among savages; nomads 
recognise the first two ; industrial but half-organized peoples recognise 
the first three; while the highly-organized recognise all. The author 
then states the requisites for the existence of a society, such as a geo- 
graphical position, &c., and points out how far societies composed of 
the four classes of men above mentioned, rising above each other in the 
same order as before, possess these requisites. We then have the func- 
tions of states, and the rights they recognise and protect, and again 








7 “Letter to Lord John Russell, M.P.” By Charles Foster Cotterill. 

8 « Practical Hints for Investing Money.” By Francis Playford, sworn broker, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1855. 

® ** An Inquiry into the Principles involved in the Decimalization of the Weights, 
Measures, and Monies of the United Kingdom.” By Robert Slater. London: 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1855. 

10 «* Polignosie und Polilogie, oder Genetishe und Comparative Staats und Rechts 
Philosophie auf Anthropognosticher, Ethnologisher und Historischer Grundlage.” 
Von Karl Vollgraff. Marburg : 1855. 
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are conducted through the same ethnological steps. The relation of 
greater communities to their smaller component parts is then treated 
of in like manner. He proceeds to treat of these various phenomena 
as altered by the period of its history for which the society has at- 











tained; and lastly, Dr. Vollgraff inquires how far these ethnological 
facts and results of political and social science can be employed in the 
construction of a universal history. The work is well worthy of atten- 
tion; it contains a wonderful store of learning, and is evidently the 
frnit of long reflection and patient study. We rather distrust any 
arrangement in which everything is made to go by fours, the “ secret 
quadruplicity ’’ of nature being one of Dr. Vollgraft’s favourite notions. 
But, generally speaking, it is impossible not to think highly of the 
work. We may observe that the philosophical conceptions worked 
out in this book, of the evolution of law by the progressive facts of 
man’s history, is one to which English writers on jurisprudence are 
almost strangers, and yet it is the very conception wanted to clear 
up the difficulties they feel with respect to the existence of a law 
of nature. 

The Baron Ferdinand de Cussy has lately published the first volume 
of a work long announced as completed, on the Phases (that is, the 
successive stages of development) of Maritime Law, and the most cele- 
brated Cases relating to it. He tells us in his Preface, that he is not 
writing a book of theories or of speculative doctrines, but a collection 
of facts and principles recognised and generally admitted. At the same 
time, sufficient care is shown in the exposition of general principles to 
afford those who may follow him a light to guide their course, and not 
leave them such a rock of offence as undigested facts are apt to interpose. 
The first book is devoted to stating the present state of maritime legisla- 
tion, as based on the great treaties concluded since the peace of 1763, 
frequent reference being made to those earlier treaties or regulations 
in which the existing law was anticipated. The second book treats 
the subject historically, and traces the gradual change which the grow- 
ing good sense of mankind has wrought in this department of inter- 
national law. It is the object of this part of the work, on the one 
hand, to indicate the too frequent invasions which have been made on 
maritime law; and, on the other, to recount the much more frequent 
instances in which homage has been paid to the great conservative 
principles which, ever since the Peace of Utrecht, “ have found publicists 
to advocate, and statesmen to protect them.’ To most readers this 
will be the most interesting portion of the work; but as only a frac- 
tion of the second part appears in this volume, we will reserve all criti- 
cism until the whole is in our hands. 

An important contribution to the literature of jurisprudence has been 
made by M. de Salvandy, in a volume on the rights over property 
accruing to the survivors of a married couple.” The rights of husband 
and wife are, as the author points out, of two kinds; either they are 





11 ¢¢ Phases et Causes célébres du Droit maritime des Nations.” Par Le Baron 
Ferdinand de Cussy. Tome I. Jeipzig: Brockhaus. 1856. 
12 « Bgsai sur |’ Histoire et la Legislation particulitre des Gains de survie entre 
Epoux.” Par Paulde Salvandy. Paris: Durand. 1855. 
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certain and transmissible, secured to the husband and wife, however the 
marriage may be dissolved, and appertaining necessarily to him or her, 
or to their respective representatives; or they may be entirely per- 
sonal to the married couple, not given at all to their families, and de- 
pendent for each of the pair on an uncertain event—namely, the disso. 
lution of the marriage by the prior decease of one of the two. It is 
only of the latter class that M. de Salvandy treats. And limited a 
the subject appears, it yet, as he remarks, comprehends many of the 
most important points in the history of nuptial contracts. Some special 
favour has naturally, under most systems of law, been accorded to the 
surviving partner: and often the rights granted are so extensive as to 
destroy completely those of the heirs of the deceased. When first the 
system of dowry and of community of goods was formed, the heirs of the 
wife were not allowed to claim: although she herself could recover her 
dowry (meaning by dowry what she had contributed to the common 
stock). At last, the heirs of the survivor were allowed to claim the 
rights at first granted only to the person they represented ; but still 
certain special advantages remained attached to each of the married 
couple, and were conferred on the survivor, either by the law or by the 
agreement of the parties. In the Roman system we have, first, the 
manus, which, taking little account of the special dignity and claims of 
the wife, yet allowed her the portion of a daughter. Afterwards, we 
have the dos, accruing either entirely or in part to the husband, or else 
reverting to the wife, the dos, together with the donatio propter nuptias, 
forming a mass distinct from the rest of the patrimony, governed by 
particular principles, and dependent for its destination on the aceideut 
of survivorship. In France, the old system of legislation followed in 
the main the later Roman law ; several distinctions, however, separated 
the law of the South of France from that of the North, the notion of a 
community of goods being worked out in the latter more than in the 
former. The Code is silent on the point, except that it provides easy 
means by which parties on marrying can arrange for themselves, either 
to hold their property in common, or either can give the other a parti- 
cular claim on their personal property. ‘To elucidate the progress of 
this legislation in Rome and France, is the task which M. Salvandy 
has undertaken, and successfully fulfilled. We cannot follow him into 
details, but we must notice an important principle which he states at 
the outset, and often subsequently refers to—viz., that the laws regu- 
lating the succession to intestates and of those regulating the interest 

acquired by the survivor of a married couple, are to be looked on asa 

whole, and that we shall only understand the one if we take the other 

into account. Thus, for instance, is explained the silence of the Code 

above mentioned: the Code gives the daughter a necessary share in the 

property of the father: it does not extend any special protection to the 

widow. On the other hand, under the old system of primogeniture, 

the widow had right over the property of her husband: and was thus 

compensated for her possible exclusion from the property of her father. 





English readers find it hard to do justice to the political writers oi 
Germany. We pardon readily the bold and striking opposition which 
the systems of France and Russia present to our own: we have even a 
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kind of respect for the unwieldy and incoherent despotism of Austria : 
but the misfortunes of constitutional Germany provoke our especial 
contempt. To try, and then not to be able todo, what we have done 
nd de.f 8° long and so well, seems to place Germans so much beneath us. The 
disso.§ history of the Parliament of Frankfort was misunderstood at the time, 

It is and has been misrepresented ever since. Most Englishmen have a 
notion that the deputies spoke like fools and acted like madmen; that 
of the§ Austria outwitted Prussia; that the counter-revolution was successful, 
pecialg 22d that the feelings which displayed themselves so conspicuously in 
‘o the 1848 are now extinguished, or survive only in the hearts of beer- 
as tof Urinking students. ‘There is some truth in this, but a great deal more 
st the § of untruth. The longing for change to a better and worthier state of 
of the f things pervades the men of the noblest and highest intellect. They are 
a herf tired of living without a State: they pine for a Germany that shall 
amon make itself known and felt in Europe, freed from Russia, and united 
n they Within. M. Gervinus is the chief representative of this ambition, and 
; stil] | he has devoted his life to stimulating his country to action: the reign 
ried J Of the imagination, he says, is over ; Germany has carried philosophy 
y the§ to the verge of human thought, and has reserved the true, ¢.¢., the 
- the Hellenic, poetry, in the songs and dramas of Goethe. It is time to 
ns of abandon the regions of metaphysics and romance, and to act. M. 
3, We Diezel, in a pamphlet published last year, and recently translated into 
- else English,' works eagerly in the same direction, and advocates the forma- 
tias,4 tion of a national party in Germany. He has been struck with dismay 
1 by} and chagrin, as all true Germans must have been, at the insignificant 
dext] and humiliating position which Germany has occupied in the Russian 
d in} War. Is it, he asks, always to be so? is Germany to be always divided 
ated { Into Prussia under a vacillating king, Austria under the terror of the 
of af Papacy, and a congeries of minor States without an aim, a hope, and 
the { almost without a political existence? He thinks not: and that the 
easy J germ of a better future lies in the existence of a number of sober, edu- 
ther J Cated, resolute men, scattered through every German State, but espe- 
rti- J ¢clally through the minor ones, who may form the nucleus of a national 
sof] party, may gain strength enough to defy the police, and establish an 
ndy | organ in the press: it might be possible in this way to make some 
nto] stand against the enervating influence of bureaucracy, and to raise the 
sat] public mind against the Philisterei that bows beneath the Russian 
gu-§ yoke because it is bribed by Russian gold, dazzled by Russian decora- 
est. tions, and intimidated by Russian threats. We cannot here enter into 
isa] the question, how soon and how far these aspirations can be realized ; 
herf but we recommend this pamphlet to our readers as one among many 
nde signs that Germany is not altogether politically dead, and that she 
the} Possesses many men who have a right to ask us to bear with them for 
he} a time, not to treat them with unmitigated contempt, and not to 
re,{ Withdraw from them one of their chief sources of encouragement, con- 
solation, and strength—the sympathy of England. 
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ol ‘‘The Formation of a National Party in Germany, a Necessity of the Present 
Crisis in Europe.”’ Translated from the German of Gustav Diezel, by Frederica 
Rowan, London; Ridgway. 1855. 
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Under the title of “The Food of London,’ Mr. Dodd has given a 
well-arranged and very interesting summary of statistics, showing the 
method by which the great metropolis is supplied with its daily food. 
This is not a very easy task to fulfil creditably, because the materials for 
the work lie scattered through many forgotten volumes, or can only be 
arrived at by direct inquiry from a great variety of persons. Mr. Dodd 
has worked hard and has written well: there is a little book-making 
here and there, but in the main, the account he gives us is a probable 
account, very tolerably full, and is exceedingly readable. There is rather 
too large a portion of the volume assigned to a historical sketch of 
the stages by which London has come to devour, century by century, 
a greater mass of food, and of the various schemes, successful and 
unsuccessful, which have been contrived to place the supply on a 
level with the demand. We must, however, grant some indulgence 
to a laborious author, and confess that it requires the severest virtue 
to omit information which has been gained with great trouble and 
research. 

The food of London is first viewed in what Mr. Dodd terms its 
“wholesale aspects.” We then pass to special subjects, and are told 
how Londoners get their bread, their meat, milk, poultry, fish, vege- 
tables, groceries, and drink. The chapters allotted to these various sub- 
jects are full of amusing information, but it is a kind of information 
which cannot be condensed, and we therefore will not attempt to ana- 
lyse the contents. Readers must learn for themselves how bread is 
made and adulterated; where all the oxen come from, and where they 
are killed; where all the cows live that add their mite to the produce 
of the pump and the chalk-pit ; and how Londoners happen to have 
enough oysters and potatoes. They will find it very pleasant reading, 
and will come at last to think of the necessaries of life on so large a 
seale, that they will hardly like to order less than a thousand eggs or 
a ton of cheese. 

We must throw together four pamphlets which have no better con- 
nexion with each other than that they refer to subjects of present 
interest, but which are hardly of sufficient importance to demand a 
separate notice. A pamphlet, to which the name of its author is not 
attached, advocates the creation of an Educational Suffrage,!® by which 
is meant, that the elector should possess a certain amount of education, 
and that he should show that he possesses it by passing an examina- 
tion; the scheme embraces a vast apparatus for organizing the exa- 
mination. Such a plan is a mere dream in the form proposed; but 
when education becomes national, no voter will be without the means of 
knowledge proportionate to his station in life. To extend education, 
not to alter the suffrage, is the true way, we may be sure, to effect the 
object aimed at. “Sanitary Reform and Sanitary Reformers,’’!* con- 





14 «The Food of London: a Sketch of the Chief Varieties, Sources of Supply, 
probable Quantities, Modes of Arrival, Processes of Manufacture, suspected Adul- 
teration, and Machinery of Distribution of the Food for a Community of Two. 
Millions anda Half.” By George Dodd. London: Longmans. 1856. 

15 «* A Proposal for Educational Suffrage.” London: Effingham Wilson. 
16 “Sanitary Reform and Sanitary Reformers.” London: Stanford. 1855. 
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tains some valuable information, but it also contains so much abuse of 
individuals, that we forbear to do more than mention it. Captain 
Maconochie, to whose exertions and ability all who have had to study or 
to work the reformatory system, are so much indebted, has published, 
in a small pamphlet,? the outline of the plan he recommends. It 
consists in what he calls the “ Mark System,” or “the substitution of 
task for time sentences,” by which is meant, that the prisoner has, 
instead of remaining in prison for a definite period, to gain a definite 
number of marks. He receives these marks for the goodness of his 
personal demeanour, for his diligence in labour, and for the amount of 
result his labour produces, as also for his conduct when under the su- 
perintendence of the chaplain and the schoolmaster. He loses marks 
for offences and for indulgences, such, for instance, as an improvement 
in his food beyond the regular standard, the object being to teach self- 
denial, by leaving it optional with the prisoner to have marks or better 
fare. When, on the balance, a certain amount is reached, the prisoner 
is free. Lastly, we have a pamphlet called “ La Ligue des Neutres,’’8 
published at Brussels, but apparently proceeding from Berlin, in which 
the position of the neutrals is glorified, and the exercise of their influ- 
ence threatened against the party on which the responsibility of con- 
tinuing the war may rest, if peace is not now concluded. ‘There is 
little valuable in the pamphlet, and its bias‘and information may be 
judged of, when we find it telling us that England is not hearty in the 
war, but is urged on by the Emperor of the French. 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the arrangements in 
the Inns of Court for promoting the Study of the Law and Jurispru- 
dence, have lately published a very interesting Report. They had to 
inquire what funds were applicable for the purpose of promoting legal 
study, what instruction was given, and of what improvements the 
system now pursued is susceptible. The surplus income of the Inner 
Temple is about 5000/., that of Lincoln’s Inn about 4000/. a-year. 
The other two Inns have scarcely any surplus at all. But whatever 
money is necessary for the endowment of professorships and the reward 
of students can easily be procured from one or other of the Inns, 
and it may be assumed that expense need be no obstacle to any re- 
quisite improvement. In the year 1851, the present Solicitor-General 
caused a meeting to be convened of the benchers of the four Inns of 
Court, and the result was the establishment of a Council of Legal 
Education, consisting of eight members. Readers were appointed to 
give lectures, and to hold private classes for the better instruction of 
the, students. At stated intervals the students are admitted to a 
voluntary examination, having their choice to submit to the examina- 
tion or to attend a certain number of lectures. Three studentships 
of fifty guineas a-year have also been founded; and this encourage- 





17 « Prison Discipline.” By Captain Maconochie, R.N., K.H. London: 


Harrison. 1856. 
18 «‘ La Ligue des Neutres.” Bruxelles: Bluff. 1856. 












19 “ Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the Arrangements 
in the Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery, for Promoting the Study of Law and 
Jurisprudence.” - London: 1855. 
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ment has proved sufficient already to excite emulation among in- 
dustrious students. But the present system offers no security to the 
public that a barrister knows even the rudiments of law, and does not 
compel the student to spend an hour of his three years of preparation 
with any profit to himself or others. The Commissioners are therefore 
decided in their recommendation that an examination, before being 
called to the bar, should be compulsory on all students. We may look 
on this as a certain result of the Report; it is a result due equally 
to the public and the student; and it would, we think, be a great 
mistake to have this examination tooeasy. All English examinations 
are apt to become a farce, because they all run in a prescribed course, 
and therefore are easily provided against ; and also because there is too 
much tenderness shown for the stupid and idle. As a machinery by 
which this and kindred subjects should be regulated, the Commis 
sioners propose that the Inns should be united in a University, go- 
verned by a Chancellor elected for life, and a Senate consisting of 
thirty-two members. It is also proposed, that where a person wishing 
to be admitted as the member of an Inn shall not have taken tle 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at a university, he shall be examined, pre 
viously to admission, in English History and Latin. The subjects fo: 
the examination of students desirous of being called to the bar, are to 
be divided into branches, the first including constitutional law and 
legal history, jurisprudence, and the Roman civil law; the second in- 
cluding common law, equity, and the law of real property. Every 
person called to the bar would be required to pass an examination 
in a subject in each of the two branches. There can be no doubt 
that the general attainments of the bar would be greatly raised 
“a the recommendations contained in this Report were carried into 
effect. 

The Civil Service Commissioners have also published their first 
Report, giving an account of the working of the system established by 
the Order in Council of the 21st of May, 1855.2%° The Commissioners 
proceeded, in the first instance, to arrange with the heads of the dif- 
ferent offices a list of subjects in which candidates should be exa- 
mined. Speaking generally, we may say that those intended to hold 
permanent clerkships are required to be able to read, to write from dic- 
tation, to have some knowledge of arithmetic, geography, History of 
England or general history, one foreign language or Latin, and of 
book-keeping, where the nature of their future duties renders that ad- 
dition desirable. It is now a frequent practice for the head of an office 
to send all tine candidates on his list when one or two vacancies ogcur, 
and then those most distinguished in the examinations are appointed. 
There is therefore a higher list of subjects appointed in each depart- 
ment where this takes place, for the competitive examinations. For 
instance, in the Colonial Office, the candidates in this higher examina- 
tion, besides passing in the ordinary examination, are examined in 
three, selected by each candidate, out of the five following subjects :— 


20 ** First Report of Her Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners.” Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 1856. 
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1. Languages and literature of Greece and Rome; 2. Languages and 
literature of France, Germany, and Italy ; 3. Modern history, including 
that of the British colonies, with exercises in composition designed to 
test purity and elegance of style; 4. Elements of constitutional and 
international law, with elements of political economy; 5. Pure and 
mixed mathematics, not including the highest branches, with accounts 
and book-keeping. Again: every candidate who has been examined 
in the ordinary examination is permitted to select, if he pleases, other 
subjects in addition to those required for the situation to which he was 
nominated. If the candidate shows proficiency in the subject or sub- 
jects he chooses, an honorary addition is made to his certificate charac- 
terizing the degree of proficiency displayed. A list is given of the 
number of candidates who have obtained this honorary addition in the 
different branches of study, and it appears that in French there have 
been more than double the number of those distinguished in any other 
subject. The examiners have been sensible and firm enough not to 
make the pass-examination a mere form. Out of 1078 candidates 
examined up to February 25, 1856, a certificate was refused to about 
one-third of the whole number. The failures have, however, not been 
caused by a deficiency in the knowledge of the higher branches, but 
by badness of writing, gross ignorance of spelling (of which amusing 
instances are given in an appendix), ask ‘euatinni of arithmetic. 
Great credit for prudence and courage is due to all who have had 
charge of the examination system in its infancy ; when bad judgment, 
timidity, or excessive strictness, might have seriously endangered it. 

From M. Eugéne Rendu we have a semi-official work on the schools 
of Northern Germany.?! He was sent by the French Minister of Public 
Instruction to examine their condition, and this volume is the result 
of his tour. He is a Catholic, and when he speaks of Protestants, we 
do not implicitly trust either his facts or his deductions ; but he states 
enough to give us a glimpse into a very curious problem—how the 
religious education of children can be carried on where the teacher has 
no faith in dogmatic theology ; especially where, asin the greater part 
of North Germany, the religion favoured in high quarters and recom- 
mended by authority is of a pietistic character. M. Rendu either 
was very successful in gaining the confidence of the schoolmasters he 
visited, or they are under very little restraint ordinarily, for he gives 
instance after instance where he certainly met with no disguise. Je 
respecte le Christ, mais je le laisse & sa place, was the profession of 
faith volunteered by a Hanoverian. In Saxony, a schoolmaster showed 
him a periodical by Wicislenus, of Halle, with which he “corrected 
the orthodoxy of the Catechism.’ There is a considerable portion of 
Protestant Germany where evangelical orthodoxy is really dominant, 
and dogmatic Christianity is honestly taught; as, for instance, in a 
great part of Hanover, in Hesse-Darmstadt and the Electorate of 
Hesse, in Pomerania, and in Berlin itself; but in Saxony and East 




















41 «‘ De |’Education populaire dans |’ Allemagne du Nord et de ses Rapports avec 
les Doctrines philosophiques et religieuses.”” Par Eugéne Rendu. Paris: Libraire de 
L. Hachette. 1855, 
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Prussia scepticism prevails, although cloaked under the thin veil of 
official pietism. A schoolmaster informed M. Rendu that 80 out of 
100 of his brethren believed after the fashion of Wicislenus. Some 
few of the unorthodox are Hegeleans, but the great majority are ration- 
alists. Their great guide at present is M. Diesterweg, who was long 
at the head of the normal primary school of Berlin, and who has thus 
exercised the personal influence of a tutor over almost all the school- 
masters of Prussia. The government at last got frightened, and dis- 
missed M. Diesterweg, who thereupon started a publication called the 
“Rheinische Blitter,’ in which he enlightens his disciples. The 
Prussian authorities try to curb the infidelity of the teachers who 
sit at M. Diesterweg’s feet, or at any rate its outward expression, 
and have lately published a curious circular, in which they remon- 
strate with the masters for their non-attendance at divine worship, 
and complain that even those who are obliged, in the character of 
organists, choristers, or sacristans, to go to church, steal out before 
the sermon is begun. It is obvious how ineffectual all attempts at 
external coercion must be; where faith has perished, governments 
cannot galvanize it. We do not see any solution to the difficulty, 
except that which time will bring—time that will show what is the 
real issue of that sifting of the foundations of religion now going on 
inGermany. M. Rendu contrasts with triumph the absolute exclu- 
sion of all religious doubt which is maintained in Catholic Germany. 
We do not see that there is much cause for triumph. The aim of 
Protestantism is truth, or rather the knowledge of truth ; the aim of 
Catholicism is uninquiring belief; the penalty of the one is doubt, 
that of the other is mental degradation. We must set one against 
the other. If, indeed, M. Rendu had shown that the scepticism of 
Northern Germany was attended by a moral deterioration, he would 
have established a point really worth attending to. But he does not 
give a hint that the public morality is affected by the public infidelity, 
and we think his silence is a fact of some significance. 

Dr. Donaldson has published a small volume on “ Classical Scholar- 
ship and Classical Learning.”’®? ‘The main object of the book seems to 
be to advocate the maintenance of the privileges given to this branch 
of education at the Universities. We do not think that, with respect 
to those who go to the Universities, there is any real difference of 
opinion as to the utility of making classics a very prominent subject 
of study. The difficulty is to determine the balance of advantage 
when the student only intends to give a small portion of his life to 
study, and hopes, when he is sixteen or seventeen, to embark in active 
life. We therefore do not think much is to be gained from following 
the general drift of Dr. Donaldson’s book ; but, incidentally, there are 
many points in the volume worth noticing. In the first place, the 
author insists on the necessity for a University examination before 





22 “Classical Scholarship and Classical Learning, considered with especial 
Reference to Competitive Tests and University Teaching. A Practical Essay ona 
Liberal Education.” By John William Donaldson, D.D., formerly Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton. 1856. 
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the student enters a college. This, we think, is a step into which 
both Universities will soon find themselves forced. It would have two 
advantages : it would place the standard of a student’s learning at 
entrance in the hands of the University, not of a particular college, 
and it would stimulate the activity and direct the studies of every 
school throughout the kingdom. Dr. Donaldson is also eager in 
repelling the charge that the English are beneath the Germans in 
scholarship. We are not at all convinced by Dr. Donaldson’s list of 
English scholars. The English have, of late years, freely availed 
themselves of the labours of Germans, and thrown the result into an 
English shape. Speaking generally, we cannot say they have done 
more. How inexpressibly inferior the English are to the Germans in 
theological research and criticism is well known to Dr. Donaldson, 
who has a right to speak on the subject, and who deserves to be held in 
honour for the courageous sacrifice he made in publishing his “ Book 
of Jasher.’”” There are also many recommendations and suggestions on 
minor topics, such as the mtode of conducting examinations, the choice 
of examiners, the encouragement of linguistic studies, into which we 
cannot follow the author, but which will give great value to the book 
for those who are practically concerned in the work of education at 
the Universities. 

From Cambridge we have also a pamphlet, by Mr. Goodwin, on 
“Education for Working Men.’” A college, as it is called, has 
recently been instituted at Cambridge for working men, conducted by 
members of the University ; or, in simpler and more appropriate lan- 
guage, classes are held in the evenings of work-days, which working 
men may attend. The number who offered themselves was 177, of 
whom 3 were plucked in an entrance examination, 44 finally failed 
to appear, and 130 remain as students. There is nothing to object to 
in Mr. Goodwin’s lecture, but we wish that the light of those who 
seek to improve the uneducated was not made quite so conspicuous, 
and that chairmen would be content to address an audience without 
rushing into print. Dr. Mann has lately published two well-chosen 
volumes of “ Lessons in General Knowledge,’’** full of information, 
and, though, from the variety of subjects, the student may perhaps be 
occasionally a little confused, yet he is likely to gain a great deal from 
the perusal. The only other work we have to notice is a little 
volume by Mr. Macleod, on “Home Education,’’*® in which he 
entreats parents to consider how much of education depends on home 
influences, and asks the rich to add this to the many reasons why 
they should improve the dwellings of the poor. It can hardly be 
called a practical book, for it does not attempt to meet the obvious 


%3 «« Education for Working Men. An Address delivered in the Town-Hall of 
Cambridge.” By the Rev. Harvey Goodwin, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College. Cambridge: Deighton. 1855. 

24 «* Lessons in General Knowledge.” By Robert James Mann, M.D., F.R.A.S. 
London: Longmans. 1856, 

% «The as School ; or, Hints on Home Education.” By the Rev. Nor- 
mand Macleod, Minister of Barony Parish, Glasgow. Edinburgh: -Paton and 
Ritchie, 1856, 
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difficulties of the subject ; but it is practical in the sense that it may 
appeal to the feelings, and awaken the conscience of some on whom 
these difficulties do not weigh very heavily. 





SCIENCE, 


HE second part of “Miller’s Elements of Chemistry’! comprises 

nineteen distinct chapters and their subdivisions. The plan which 
the author proposes to himself is to consider first the properties of 
the four elements which enter into the composition of those all- 
pervading and all-important substances, air and water ; viz., oxygen, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon. Next, to describe the well-marked 
natural group, consisting of what Berzelius termed the halogens, 
from the circumstance of their forming with the metals compounds 
resembling common salt; viz., chlorine, bromine, iodine, and fluorine. 
Next, “the combustible elements ;’’ namely, sulphur, selenium, and 
phosphorus ; the general survey of the non-metallic elements being 
completed by silicon and boron. The metals are divided into seven 
groups: first, metals of the alkalies ; secondly, metals of the alkaline 
earths ; thirdly, metals of the earths; fourthly, metals more or less 
analogous to iron; fifthly, metals which yield acids; sixthly, metals ; 
seventhly, the noble metals. The author’s mind appears to be well 
stored with the facts of his science, but his classifications and expla- 
nitions are not always so happy as we could wish them to be; and 
the reason, we imagine, is because he suffers himself to be guided by 
what he has read, and does not seem accustomed to trust his own 
independent thought on chemical subjects. Referring to the order in 
which he proposes to treat of the elements, he says, “ We shall first 
examine the chemical properties which are exhibited by each element 
in its uncombined form; we shall then study the nature of its action 
upon other elements.’’ What the author means to propose here may 
be manifest on reflection, but it appears to us rather difficult to carry 
out what he proposes in the assigned order. What is the meaning of 
studying the action of a body in its uncombined. form, as distinct 
from its action upon other bodies? How can we infer the properties 
of any element except by its action upon other elements? In the 
order of time, in fact, the first step indicated by Mr. Miller cannot 
possibly precede the second, although the particle ‘ ¢hen’ evidently 
intimates that he thinks otherwise. In the examples given by the 
author, of his first step, he in reality takes the second. The property 
of oxygen, he says, is that “it possesses the power of supporting com- 
bustion in an eminent degree. Ifa splinter of wood, with a glowing 
spark on any part of it, be plunged into the gas, the wood will in- 
stantly burst into flame.”” Surely this property belongs to the action 
of the element oxygen upon other elements. 


1 «Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical.” By William Allen Miller. 
London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1856. 
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* All bodies,” says our author, “may, with reference to combustion, be 
arranged under one of three classes. The first class consists of bodies which, 
like oxygen, allow other substances to burn in them freely, but which cannot 
themselves, in ordinary language, be set on fire,—these are termed supporters of 
combustion. The second class consists of bodies which, like charcoal, actually 
burn, when sufficiently heated in a gas belonging to the first class: these sub- 
stances are termed combustibles. The third class embraces such bodies as will 
neither burn themselves, nor support the combustion of others.” 


We do not think that the convenience of this classification at all 
compensates for the mischief which it does by introducing into the 
mind a localized and imperfect conception of the phenomena of com- 
bustion. Combustion is a dual act: it is the result of the mutual 
action of two bodies at least ; and one of the bodies concerned in the 
production of this effect has just as good a right to be termed com- 
bustible as the other. The above division was made at a time when 
man’s conceptions of chemical action were rude and defective, and 
it is indolently continued when our knowledge is ripe. Did our 
atmosphere contain olefiant gas, or hydrogen, instead of oxygen, the 
present classification would be reversed ; the combustibles would become 
supporters of combustion, and the supporters of combustion would 
become combustibles. ‘“ Mercury,” says Professor Miller, “ does not, 
when oxydized at a high temperature, appéar to burn, in the ordinary 
sense of the term.”” Now this is certainly lowering scientific expres- 
sion to popular notions: but ought it not rather to be our aim to 
lift popular notions—and more especially the notions of students 
of chemistry—to the conception of the truth, that this thing which we 
call burning is a thing of degrees ; and that the oxidation of a mass of 
iron by the atmosphere is as essentially an act of combustion as the 
consuming of the substance in oxygen gas? The philosophical con- 
ception ought, we think, to be brought before the mind of the student, 
that the intensity of a given amount of force depends upon the time 
into which its action is condensed: if the same amount of force be 
spread over twice the time, its action is less intense ; if it be condensed 
into half the time, its intensity is proportionately augmented ;—but 
the force is essentially the same in both cases, 

Professor Miller would be an eloquent writer if his vocation lay in 
a field which called for the exercise of eloquence. But to a mind 
whetted to a scientific appetite, anxious to know what is hydrogen, 
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what is oxygen, and how they combine to form water, such sen- 
tences as the following seem like the sound of a mower’s scythe in 
December—sadly out of place :— 

“he personal experience of all will testify to the charm of the waterfall ; 
the rivulet, the lake, or the stream adds beauty to the landscape,—whilst few 
can behold unmoved the unbounded expanse of ocean, which whether motion- 
less, or heaving with the gently wane tide, or when lashed into foam 
by the storm which sweeps over its surface, seems to remind man of his own 
insignificance, and of the power of Him who alone can lift up or quell its 
boiling waves.” 

We can tell the author that if he had his mental eye fixed firmly, 
as it ought to be, upon his hydrogen and his oxygen, he would have 
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neither time nor taste for such episodes as this. We would strongly 
recommend the omission of the passage from the future editions of 
the work. It throws the mind of the reader out of gear, and dis- 
qualifies it, to some extent, for the reception of the severe mechanical 
ideas of weight and measurement which immediately follow. The 
scientific writer incurs great danger in the statement of generalities, 


and the cautious writer will avoid them as much as possible. When ff 


we are told that “ water is the perfection of a neutral substance,” we 
find it difficult to attach any meaning to the words. “It enters into 
combinations,” says our author, “most extensively with bases and 
acids.”” This latter statement, we apprehend, expresses all the writer 
intended to express upon the subject. A substance cannot be called 
neutral that combines with either bases or acids, unless indeed it can 
be shown that the act of combination is not a reciprocal act ; that the 
water is passive, and resigns itself, like a maiden who has no will of 
her own, to the embrace of her suitor. In explaining the cause of the 
report produced by the explosion of oxygen and hydrogen, our author 
states, “ Great dilatation is at first produced, followed by the forma- 
tion of a partial vacuum, the surrounding air rushes in to fill the void, 
and by the collision of its particles produces the report.” We have 
no doubt that here, as in other cases, Mr. Miller has faithfully trans- 
cribed the explanation given by chemical writers who have preceded 
him of the phenomenon in question; but we have just as little doubt 
that the exercise of a little original thought would have caused him to 
pause before endorsing it with his approval. The explanation is mani- 
festly borrowed from the fact that sound is produced by the collision 
of bodies in sensible masses. But why is sound produced by such 
collision ? Simply, we suppose, because by the act of collision a shock 
is imparted to the atmosphere, through which the impulse is propa- 


gated to the organs of hearing. It is not the collision of itself which | 


produces the effect ; it merely affects the air so that the latter can 
affect the auricular nerve. Now, it appears to us that the exact con- 
ditions of sound are produced by the sudden dilatation and condensa- 
tion to which Mr. Miller refers; so that the hypothetical rattle of the 
particles of air is as unnecessary as it is unproven. If our author pic- 
tures to himself the clash of two of his molecular pebbles, and asks 
himself where is the atmosphere by which their shock is communicated 
to the ear, he will perhaps see that his explanation is not without its 
difficulties. A looseness of style is sometimes apparent in the work 
which will need attention in future editions. Speaking of the Davy 
lamp in an atmosphere of fire-damp, the author says: “ When the gas 
is in sufficient excess, the lamp is entirely extinguished ; if i¢ be with- 
drawn from the explosive mixture while the cylinder is full of flame, i¢ 
generally rekindles the wick, and the lamp continues to burn as usual.” 
“When I see many ‘its’ in a page,” saith William Cobbett, “I 
usually tremble for the writer.” 

In some places, however, our author’s description is clear and happy. 
In proving the hollow structure of flame, he says,—“If a wooden 
match be held for a few seconds across the middle of the flame ofa 
spirit-lamp with a large wick, the match will become charred at the 
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»dges of the flame, but the intermediate portion will remain uninjured. 
f a fragment of phosphorus be placed in a small deflagrating spoon, 
ignited; and then introduced into the middle of the flame, it will be 
extinguished, but it will burn with its former energy the moment 
that the spoon is withdrawn from the flame.’’ This is simple, and to 
the point; and the general character of the book is so elementary that 
here is no reason why the whole of it should not be equally so. 

The tapering form of flame is not, we imagine, fully accounted for 
by Mr. Miller. Speaking of the blowpipe, our author says,— 
| “Tn front of the blue cone there is the luminous portion, containing wxburned 
combustible gases at a high temperature, which of course have a powerful 
tendency to combine with the oxygen. . . . Hence this portion is termed the 
reducing flame of the blowpipe.” 
| We should rather have inferred from Mr. Miller’s own description 
of flame, that this luminous portion consisted of carbon-particles at a 
white heat, and that the reducing action was chiefly due to these par- 
ticles, instead of to “ unburned combustible gases.”” The explanation 

f the blue flame of a candle does not strike us as quite satisfactory. 
In the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe,’’ observes our author, “ owing to the 
complete intermixture of the two gases, the flame is solid, and, there- 
fore, of small dimensions.’ It is at least looseness to tell us in one 
place that flames are gaseous, and here that the oxy-hydrogen flame is 
“solid.” 

Having thus briefly illustrated the looseness which we conceive 
more or less to pervade this work, let us, in justice to the author, state 

hat it contains a store of valuable materials. Indeed, the matter is 
so sound and so abundant, that a little care on the part of the writer 
will materially improve the future editions of the work. On a 
re-perusal we see, indeed, that he himself regards the terms “ com- 
bustible’’ and “supporter of combustion’? as purely conventional. 

Thy, then, not act on this conviction, instead of making a conven- 
ionalism the basis of a serious. scientific classification? What we 
hink we discern throughout the entire work is the industrious reader, 
rather than the original thinker,—the man who contents himself with 
making the acquaintance of what others have accomplished, without 
having himself drunk from the wellspring of natural truth. It is per- 
fectly possible for such a mind to produce a valuable and instructive 
book, and, on the whole, there are perhaps few of his class more com- 
petent for the task he has undertaken than the author of the volume 
before us. 

The material from which a scientific work is to be constructed may 
\be dealt «th in two ways: the first requires the faculty of arrange- 
ment, the power of grouping facts under their proper heads, and of 
attaching the parts thus formed to each other in methodical succes- 
sion. A work constructed in this way becomes in some measure a 
scientific encyclopedia, and the proper execution of it presupposes a 
mind well stored with facts both new and old, and the power of stating 
these facts in a clear and intelligible manner. Such a work may, to 
use the language of a writer well known to the readers of this Review, 
be called an aggregate. Another way of dealing with such materials 
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presupposes the existence of a rarer faculty—of a power which is 
darkly shadowed by the scripture myth of the Spirit brooding upon 
the face of chaos—a power of patient contemplation of facts until they 
become saturated with the dew of thought, and are rendered plastic 
and mouldable into an artistic whole. 
In the volume now before us, from the pen of M. De la Rive,! the 
former mode of treatment is the predominant one. The writer’s stores 
of knowledge are immense. As far as the science of England and France 
is concerned, there is nothing unknown to him; his acquaintance 
with German science is also extensive ; and the intellectual riches thus 
treasured are showered down on the pages before us. To the worker 
in science such a book is of great value: facts which are scattered 
widely through Journals and Transactions are here collected ; the disco- 
verers are mentioned in the order of priority, and thus a body of infor- 
mation is placed at the hand of the man of science which it would 
require immense labour on his own part to collect and to preserve. The. 
scientific worker, superposing as he does thought upon thought, and 
memory upon memory, naturally finds, after a series of years, that such 
thoughts and such memories interfere with each other; and to such 
as feel this, M. De la Rive’s work will prove a most important remem- 
brancer. The first volume of the work, containing nearly 600 pages, 
was published three years ago; the present volume contains upwards 
of 900 pages; still the author finds himself compelled to devote a third 
volume to the applications of electricity. Three years, as we have said, 
have elapsed between the publication of the first and second volumes ; 
and although we have characterized the book rather as an aggregate 
than as a whole, the cause of the delay referred to proves the work to 
be the repository of original thought also. “The long interval,” says 
the author, “which has elapsed between the publication of these twe 
volumes, is due to the desire that I have entertained of not allowing 
the second to appear until after my having succeeded in giving a satis- 
factory theory of the voltaic pile. I hope to have solved this difficult 
and contested question in a manner that will be accepted by all who 
have turned their attention to it.’’ Without being able to share fully 
in the hope of M. Dela Rive, we have to say that his views on the point 
in question, though containing nothing which we can regard as entirely 
new, are stated in a clear and satisfactory manner. He is one of 
those who attribute the generation of voltaic electricity to chemical 
action, and not tothe mere contact of dissimilar bodies, as supposed by 
Volta. A day is dawning which promises a clearer insight into this 
great question than that ‘which we now possess. We already feel that 
the problem of the voltaic pile is embraced in the still larger_.one of the 
conservation of foree—that no force, such as electricity, « can be gene- 
rated and continued, without an equivalent expenditure of some other 
form of force. In the pile, the feeding force is undoubtedly chemical 
action,—but the mind wishes to know ‘something of the nature of this 








2 «A Treatise on Electricity, in Theory and Practice.” By Aug. De la Rive. 
Translated for the Author by Charles V. Walker. Vol. II. London: ne | 
mans. 1856, 
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action ; of the mechanical agency. by which it is propagated through 
liquid and solid conductors,—and the modifications it must undergo in 
order to appear under such different forms. As yet we have made but 
little approach towards the solution of these problems, and we turn 
with a certain dissatisfaction from the contemplation of the fact, as 
long as that resting-place for our unifying intellect, the cause of the 
fact, remains unknown. 

The particular subjects treated of in the volume before us, are :— 
The propagation of electricity, including the phenomena of transmis- 
sion through solid conductors, through elastic fluids, and through 
vacuo ;—the calorific and luminous effects of dynamic electricity, em- 
bracing the laws of heat-development in the circuit, and some general 
considerations on electric light and heat ;—on the chemical effects of 
dynamic electricity, including the laws of electro-chemical decompo- 
sitions, the clearing-up of apparent exceptions, the movements of 
electrolytic liquids, the chemical effects of ordinary electricity, and the 
production and properties of ozone ;—the physiological effects of dy- 
namic electricity, comprising a fundamental analysis of the nature of 
the electric current upon animals ;—the sources of electricity, embra- 
cing heat, mechanical actions, and chemical actions. The work is con- 
cluded by notes on the development of certain mathematical points, 
and is also enriched by a list of the works from which the author has 
drawn the materials of each chapter. One word in conclusion, with 
regard to the translation. It is full of French idioms; and should a 
second edition appear, it will require the revision of some person ac- 
quainted with the points of distinction between the scientific language 
of England and of France. 

Three or four years ago Dr. Lardner published his “ Hand-book of 
Natural Philosophy,” in two volumes of very unequal size. He is 
now publishing a second edition of the work? in handsome octavo 
volumes of uniform size, each containing a little more than 400 pages. 
Each volume is preceded by an analytical table of contents, and con- 
cluded by an alphabetical index, both extremely valuable, and indica- 
tive of the thoughtful care bestowed by the author upon this work. 
Three of these volumes are now before us—the first being devoted to 
mathematics,—the second to hydrostatics, pneumatics, and heat,—and 
the third to optics. We are acquainted with few writers who combine 
in a higher degree the qualities necessary for sound and clear 
scientific exposition than the author of these volumes. His know- 
ledge gives him the courage to be elementary, while the half-informed 
man, fearing to be deemed superficial, often covers his ignorance, and 
clouds his reader, by an assumption of profundity. The best-in- 
formed writers, we would repeat, are, when they please, the most 
truly elementary; for they can distinguish foundation from super- 
structure, and raise the scientific edifice with the confidence of an 
architect who, while he embraces the whole plan, can converge his 
thought in each particular part in due season. There is a satis- 





3 “Handbook of Natural Philosophy.” By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. 
London: Walton and Maberly. 1855-6. 
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faction in being able to pronounce a hearty word of praise; and 
this satisfaction is ours in speaking of the volumes before us. They 
are calm, lucid, and instructive; so plain that a child may read with 
understanding, and so solid as to commend themselves to advanced 
students. We would, however, draw the author’s attention to the recent 
researches of Helmholtz on colours ; a knowledge of them will, we think, 
induce him to modify some of his statements. The section entitled 
“ Amplitude of Waves,” and the volume on Opties, will also need 
reconsideration. The care expended to make the work worthy of 
public favour is further manifested by a comparison of the present 
edition with the first. The interval between the publication of the 
two editions has been employed in collecting a mass of instructive 
materials, chiefly intended to show the bearing of scientific principles 
upon the phenomena and instruments of practical and domestic life. 
The illustrations are clear and copious, and everything has been done 
to render the work worthy of extensive patronage. 

A new work on the Elektromagnetische Telegraph* lies before us, 
preceded, as is their custom, by an introductory paragraph from its 
publishers, Messrs..Vieweg and Son. The author, in his preface, might 
be left to tell his own tale, and we strongly doubt whether the public 
endorsement of these books by these gentlemen adds a whit to their 
value. The work before us is well written, and contains a great 
amount of valuable information. The description of electro-telegraphic 
apparatus is preceded by a brief sketch of the electric phenomena which 
bear upon the question. The labours of Steinheil, Wheatstone, Bain, 
Morse, Scerneus, Siemens and Halske, and others, are passed in review, 
and the work concludes with a description of various electric clocks. 
To those who read German, and desire a knowledge of what has been 
accomplished in this department of practical science, the book of Dr. 
Schellen will prove a safe and pleasant guide. 


One of the great difficulties in the detailed study of any department 
of Natural History—more strongly felt, however, in some departments 
than in others,—arises out of the multiplicity of names given by 


different systematists to the same objects; which causes the determi- ° 


nation of the synonymy of any species to be frequently a matter of 
more laborious research than the complete investigation of its struc- 
ture and affinities. This difficulty has been created, on the one hand, 
by the want of acquaintance, on the part of the name-givers, with 
what had been done by their predecessors; and on the other, by the 
pernicious tendency which has been, and still is, far too common 
(although discountenanced by the best-informed naturalists), to erect 
new specific distinctions upon individual variations of the most trivial 
nature. Our present binomial method of nomenclature was devised 
by the sagacity of Linneus; and by almost universal consent, the 
tenth edition of his “Systema Nature,” in which species were for 
the first time defined, is considered as the basis for all subsequent 
characterization of the objects which it included. But the question 





* “Der Elektromagnetische Telegraph, Bei Dr. H. Schellen. Braunschweig. 
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—What are these Linnzan species P—is one of far greater difficulty 
than would be supposed by any but such as have applied themselves 
to its solution; for the characters on which Linnzus relied, as suffi- 
cient to differentiate the species known to him, from each other, are 
by no means adequate to differentiate his species from others with 
which he was unacquainted; so that among half a dozen species of 
shells or plants, to which his specific characters seem equally appli- 
cable, the conchologist or botanist may have no means of determining 
from these alone, which was the species indicated by Linneus. It 
might naturally have been supposed that an easy solution of this pro- 
blem would be obtained by reference to Linnezus’s own museum, which 
is in the possession of the Linnean Society ; and we believe that, as 
regards the plants, there is seldom any difficulty—the specimens and 
the names having been carefully kept together. As to the shells, 
however, the state of the case is unfortunately very different. During 
the time that the museum was in the possession of Sir James E. 
Smith (who deserves more credit for the public spirit which prompted 
him to acquire it at his own private cost, than for the care which 
he took of it whilst it was in his keeping), the conchological part 
seems to have got into most complete confusion. Not only were the 
specimens and their names very frequently separated, but some speci- 
mens appear to have been lost,and many ot hersto have been interpolated, 
so that the determination of the original Linnean species would seem 
to be an almost hopeless affair. None but a very experienced concho- 
logist, with every advantage of time, patience, and sagacity, could 
apply himself to such a work with any chance of success ; whilst, te 
any one possessing these qualifications, who should unflinchingly carry 
through such a tedious investigation, no other reward is likely to fall, 
than the warm thanks of every true votary of natural history. This 
labour of love has been undertaken by Mr. Hanley, who has made it 
his special object of pursuit for many years; and we know no one 
who could be more safely relied on for executing it, with that combi- 
nation of ability, zeal, and conscientiousness, which alone could ensure 
to its results any permanent value. From the account which he gives 
in his preface of the methods which he has adopted, and from our 
own knowledge of his thorough devotion to his purpose (as much as 
six weeks having been sometimes given to the hunting-up all the 
available means for the determination of a single species), we feel 
confident that he must have settled every point which is capable of a 
settlement, and that his “Shells of Linneus’’® will rank as the 
standard by which all systematic conchologists must henceforth abide, 
as respects the nomenclature of the Linnzan species. 

The original of Professor Milne-Edwards’s “ Manual of Zoology,’’ 
is one of three, which, taken together, form the “ Elementary Course of 





5 «Tpsi Linnei Conchylia.” ‘‘The Shells of Linnwus,” determined from his 
Manuscripts and Collection. By Sylvanus Hanley, B.A., F.L.S. London. 1855. 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. pp. 556. 

6 «A Manual of Zoology.” By M. Milne-Edwards. Translated by R. Knox, 
M.D., F.R.S.E. Illustrated by 500 wood engravings. London: 1856. H., 
Renshaw. Fep. 8vo. pp. 503. 
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Natural History”’ prescribed and sanctioned by the Council of Public 
Instruction in France ; it is written by one of the most accomplished 
naturalists of our time, who thinks it a worthy exercise of his powers 
to promote the diffusion of sound scientific knowledge through the 
rising generation; and it has passed through seven editions, consisting 
in all of no fewer than 30,000 copies. 

It is rather to be wondered at, that an elementary treatise so well 
adapted, by the simplicity of its style and its practical character, to be- 
come an educational text-book in this country, should not have earlier 
found a translator; and Dr. Knox has done an acceptable service in 
bringing it before the British public. His performance would have 
been much more accordant with good taste, however, if he had 
eschewed that besetting tendency to exalt Dr. Knox at the expense 
of everbody else, which fills his preface with self-laudation and ill- 
natured depreciation of others (even M. Milne-Edwards not being 
spared); and it would have been much more useful to English readers, 
if, while professing to eschew “all French idioms,” the translator had 
turned the book into our own vernacular, instead of retaining many 
French names for objects which are known in this country either by 
their English or by their scientific appellations. Our first criticism 
could only be justified by a citation of nearly the entire preface, which 
the limits of our space forbid;— Jin support of our second, it will 
suffice to cite a few examples out of scores which we could adduce. In 
page 169, when describing the habits of the bee, our translator tells 
us that the queen, “towards the eleventh month of her existence, be- 
gins to lay eggs, which produce the bowrdons, or males ;’’ why could 
he not say drones? A few lines below, he says that working 
bees feed the larve “with a sort of bouillie ;’? what idea will this con- 
vey to a reader ignorant of French cookery? The long-eared bat 
(fig. 200) is named chauve-souris oreillard ; the brown rat is spoken 
of (pp. 263-4) as the surmulot; the penguin (fig. 230) is called 
manchot ; and the stilt (fig. 233) echassed’ Hurope. Truly Dr. Knox’s 
translation needs to be again translated. We may almost say the 
same of the seven pages of Dr. Knox’s own composition, interpolated 
under the head of Fishes ; for whilst professing to curtail “all length- 
ened treatment of physiological and metaphysical hypotheses,” he 
has occupied much of the space thus saved with an enunciation of cer- 
tain transcendental doctrines of his own, which are far more above 
the comprehension of ordinary readers, than anything which he has 
omitted from the French original. We stronly recommend the pub- 
lisher, before issuing a new edition of this manual, to have it revised 
by some one who is competent to put it into vernacular English, and 
sedulously to eliminate all the Anoxisms by which it is disfigured. 

The object of Mr. Gosse’s very useful little manual,’ is to give 
to the seaside collector the means of ascertaining, with as little 
trouble or doubt as possible, the generic name of every animal that 





7 “ A Manual of Marine Zoology for the British Isles.’’ By Philip Henry Gosse, 
A.L.S. Part I. London: 1856. Van Voorst. Fep. 8vo. pp. 2038. With 
335 figures, 
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has been recognised by naturalists as inhabiting the British seas, the 
Infusoria and Entozoa being excepted. A whole library of books was 
previously needed, to enable the student to determine the zoophytes, 
the echinoderms, the mollusks, the annelids, and the crustaceans, 
which a single haul of his dredge might bring up, or which a fortu- 
nate gale might cast on the shore; and with these Mr. Gosse has obvi- 
ously no idea of entering into competition, his desire being that his 
little book should be regarded as an introduction, rather than a rival, 
to the elaborate monographs of Johnson, Busk, Forbes, Bell, Baird, 
Yarrell, and other writers upon British marine zoology. Although he 
has made continual use of these, both in the systematic arrangement 
he has adopted, and in the characters he has given of classes, orders, 
families and genera, yet he has by no means servilely followed them, 
and has based his descriptions, in a large proportion of cases, upon 
specimens before him. Of every genus he gives a figure, which, though 
in mere outline, will afford useful assistance in the determination of 
the generic type; to the tyro especially it will often speak more 
clearly than the verbal definitions, Out of the total number of these 
figures, no fewer than 120 are stated by Mr. Gosse to have been drawn 
by himself from living specimens, and 102 more from preserved speci- 
mens; so that scarcely more than one-third are borrowed from other 
authors. The present part includes all the classes belonging to the 
Protozoi¢, Radiated, and Articulated series ; and the second part, which 
we hope will not be long in making its appearance, will embrace the 
Molluscous and Vertebrated forms of marine life. After what we have 
said of this manual, it seems almost superfluous to add our high appre- 
ciation of its utility, or to recommend it to all such as apply themselves 
to the study of our marine fauna. 

From Mr. Lovell Reeve’s publishing establishment, we have three 
new volumes of his popular series of illustrated works on Natural 
History, which are well calculated to add to the reputation it has 
already acquired. ‘The general scope of Dr. Berthold Seemann’s 
account of the Palms will be understood from his full title-page ;° but 
none save those who have made the economic uses of plants their 
special study, will have any idea, until they have perused it, how much 
there isof Awman interest in this remarkable group of plants, in addi- 
tion to the attractiveness which they derive from their majestic aspect 
and the gigantic scale of their leaves and blossoms. For, removed as 
we are from the regions in which they grow, we are not only apt to 
forget our own obligations to them (which form a much longer catalogue 
than would be generally supposed), but to ignore the fact that in many 
parts of the tropical and sub-tropical zones, whole nations are de- 
pendent upon particular species of palms, not only for their supplies 
of food, but also for the materials of their habitations, their clothing, 
their weapons, their household utensils—in fact, of everything they 





8 ‘* Popular History of the Palms and their Allies; containing a Familiar 
Account of their Structure, Geographical and Geological Distribution, History, 
Properties, and Uses, and a complete list of all the species introduced into our 
gardens.” By Berthold Seemann, Ph. D., M.A., F.L.S., &c. London: 1856. 
Lovell Reeve. Sq. 8vo. pp. 359. With 20 Coloured Lithographic Plates. 
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possess. The Cocos or Cocoa-nut Tree probably surpasses all other beyo 
palms in the extent of its diffusion and in the number of products 


which it affords; but there are others of at least equal utility to diffe 
particular tribes of men—the Date Palm, for example, to the inhabi- 7 
tants of the oases of the African and Arabian deserts, and the Palmyra | °°! 


(Borassus flabelliformis) to the natives of Ceylon, Southern India, and into 


the Malayan Archipelago. There is a poem in the Tamil language in illus 
which no fewer than 801 different purposes are enumerated to which tenis 
the Palmyra may be applied ; and this we are assured by no means of r 
exhausts the catalogue. The rapidly-increasing cultivation of the | © 
Eleis, which yields the palm-oil now largely used in the manufacture | 50% 
of soap and candles, exercises a social and even political influence, that Dau 
is little dreamt of by the vast majority of those who consume these trin 
articles ; for it is through its means, far more than by our costly | #8." 
blockading squadron, that the slave-trade has been driven from the a 


Guinea coast ; the negro chiefs finding it to be much more profitable, } 
as well as pleasant, to carry on the peaceful traffic in palm-oil, which 


now employs 20,000 tons of shipping annually from Liverpool tuti 
alone, than to depend for their revenue upon the precarious pro- = 


duce of slave-hunts; whilst it may be doubted how far Britain could 
have ventured to defy the power of Russia, had she not been thus | 5°” 
rendered to so great a degree independent of those supplies of tallow, 
which formerly constituted the staple of indispensable branches of her alte 
manufacture. There can be little question that many other tropical typ 
countries which at present afford few articles of export, would find, in 
the produce of their native palms, or of other kinds that might be intro- apt 
duced into them, a source of wealth of which their inhabitants have and 
at present no idea; and among other merits of Dr. Seemann’s treatise, | '°S 
it can lay claim to that of giving a large amount of information as to 
the species which are most likely to be thus rendered profitable. In foll 
the performance of his task he has had the advantage not merely of | 7% 
the published labours of those botanists and travellers who have } 5? ' 
given special attention to this group, but also of much valuable un- § §! 
published information from various reliable sources ; and, in addition, of {| 4% 
personal familiarity with the peculiar physiognomy of the tribe, which ! 5 


he had himself the opportunity of forming whilst acting as botanist 
in the voyage of her Majesty’s ship Herald. No volume of Mr. | 2% 
Reeve’s series has impressed us more favourably than this, in regard ille 
alike to the text and the illustrations ; and wecan cordially recommend | 2# 
it, as containing an amount of accurate and well-digested information | 9 
with respect to one of the most remarkable of all the Natural Families atr 
of Plants, such as would be in vain sought for in any systematic rans 
treatise. tre 


The “ Popular Geography of Plants’? may be regarded as a sort of fol 
reproduction of Prof. Meyens “ Botanical Geography,” in a form thi 
adapted to interest the general reader. It pretends to no merit _— 





9 «Popular Geography of Plants ; or a Botanical Excursion Round the World.” 4 fice 
By E.M.C. Edited by Charles Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S. London: 1856. | of 
Lovell Reeve. Sq. 8vo. pp. 370. With 20 Coloured Lithographic Plates. Wi 
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beyond that of such a judicious selection and grouping of facts, as 
should convey a fair idea of the general character of the vegetation of 
different regions; and in this the anonymous author (or authoress?) 
has succeeded extremely well, the descriptions being spirited and 
elegant, and the most important features being prominently brought 
into relief, without any aim at too minute a filling-up of details. The 
illustrations are mostly reduced from authentic views of the charac- 
teristic vegetation of different countries in the works of travellers 
of repute; and, notwithstanding their small size, they convey a very 
correct idea of the scenes they represent, as we can testify from per- 
sonal acquaintance with many of them. And the preface which Dr. 
Daubeny has contributed, gives a very just view of those general doc- 
trines relating to the distribution of plants, which may be considered 
as most authenticated by late researches. We are very glad to per- 
ceive that he entirely goes along with Dr. J. D. Hooker, in allowing a 
vast influence to the modifying effects of climatic influences, operating 
through long periods of time, upon the characters of plants whose consti- 
tution enables them to diffuse themselves widely; and in thus reducing 
the number of reputed species, by admitting the identity of many which 
have been commonly regarded as distinct, merely because they presented 
some trifling differences, and were found in widely-separated localities. 
Thus Dr. Hooker suggests that the Cedar- of Lebanon is merely an 
altered form of the Deodar or Himalaya Pine, the latter being the 
type of the species, which has a very wide range of distribution ; 
whilst the former, although its ordinary aspect seems very different, is 
apt to run into varieties, of which some approximate to the Deodar, 
and others to the Cedar of Mount Atlas, which last also may be 
regarded as an outlying modification of the same type. It is much to 
the advantage of true science, that this line of investigation should be 
followed up to its utmost possible extent ; and though the question 
is but summarily treated by Dr. Daubeny, yet he has put it forward 
so clearly and well, that his notice of it cannot but make an impres- 
sion on the mind of every reader who can take-in common sense, upon 
a subject which has been treated by most systematists as if common 
sense had nothing whatever to do with it. 

Mr. Adam White’s “ Popular History of Birds’! does not present 
any peculiar feature, save the form of the book and the style of the 
illustrations, to distinguish it from other treatises of the same kind, by 
naturalists of various degrees of eminence. It is a pleasant, readable 
account of the tribes that are most remarkable for peculiarities of 
structure or habit, chiefly compiled from the works of recent observers ; 
and it maintains the juste miliew between the formal scientific 
treatise and the mere gossiping narration. The system of classification 
followed is that of Mr. G. R. Gray, who is at the head of the orni- 
thological department of the British Museum ; and this little work 





10 “ Popular History of Birds ; comprising a Familiar Account of their Classi- 
fication and Habits.” By Adam White, Assistant in the Zoological Department 
of the British Museum. London: 1855. Lovell Reeve. Sq. 8vo. pp. 347. 
With 20 Coloured Lithographic Plates. 
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may be advantageously employed, therefore, as a compasion to that 
admirably-arranged collection. We should have been glad if, in his 
introduction, our author had entered into somewhat more detail as to the 
distinctive peculiarities of the class, both structural and physiological ; 
what he has said upon these subjects being not only very meagre, but 
so imperfectly expressed as to make it apparent that he is not here 
upon his own ground. Surely it is very trite to give as reasons for 
the general attractiveness of the class, that “there is something 
peculiarly clean and pleasing about their feathers,’ and that “the 
generally oval shape of their body has for the most part an elegant 
outline, comprehended at a glance,” or that “as a whole birds may 
be called rather small than large, rather light than heavy.” Surely 
it would have been better to give some account of the marvellous struc- 
ture of the plumage, which is at once so useful and so ornamental, so 
light and yet so warm a clothing, and affords so firm and yet elastic 
a surface for striking the air. In place of such information, we are told 
at second-hand, that Oken called birds ear-breast animals. (What can 
this mean?) We have not met with any such platitudes in the body 
of the book, in which the author writes as a well-informed naturalist, 
who is neither anatomist nor physiologist, might be expected to do; and 
altogether, therefore, we can justly recommend it as a worthy com- 
panion to the excellent treatises we have previously noticed. 

Mr. Neilsou’s Treatise on Mesmerism" not being one whit more scien- 
tific in its plan, or more creditable in its execution, than any of its prede- 
cessors, we need not occupy any of our space in noticing it. Its staple 
materials are abuse of the Medical Profession for its opposition 
to the system, and vague theories about brain-force and nervous cur- 
rents, in deficiency or disturbance of which all diseases are said to ori- 
ginate, whilst the curative agency of mesmerism consists in the read- 
justment of these. And such stuff as this, the faculty are stigmatised 
as a set of prejudiced ignoramuses for not accepting, upon the ipse 
dixit of William Neilson, Esquire. 

The protest, uttered by an anonymous writer,” against the employ- 
ment of male-accoucheurs, as “an outrage on the modesty of women,” 
and “ derogatory to the medical profession,” is a combination of such 
outrageous nonsense, and such gross impurity, that we shall not sully our 
pages with an exposure of its absurdities. One would suppose that the 
practice he condemns was a league for the very worst purposes be- 
tween wives and doctors, to the injury of husbands; instead of being 
sanctioned by general experience, as affording the greatest confidence 
on the one side and the most efficacious service on the other, at a 
time when such confidence and assistance are most needed, with so 
small a tendency to those evils which are here pictured as necessary 

consequences, that they may be practically left out of the question. 





ul “ Mesmerism, in its Relation to Health and Disease, and the Present State of 
Medicine.” By William Neilson, Esq. Edinburgh : 1855. Shepherd and Elliot. 
Fep. 8vo. pp. 250. 

13 “Hints to Husbands.” By One of the Guild. A Revelation, London: 
1856. Simpkin and Marshall. Fep. 8vo. pp. 125. 
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We never met with a more remarkable verification of Swift’s saying, 
we think it is, that “a nice man is a man of very nasty ideas.” 

Among the various treatises which have considerably multiplied of 
late, as to the means of preserving health and prolonging life, we are in- 
clined to assign no mean place to that of Mr. Pinney,!* on account of the 
general tone of good sense, and the highly practical character, by which 
itis pervaded. He has nospecial “remedy” to propose for the evils to 
which flesh is heir; but he gives plenty of judicious advice in regard to 
the avoidance of any influences which tend to add to their burthen. The 
difficulty, however, does not lie so much in our want of knowledge, as in 
our want of resolution to act upon that knowledge, when convenience, 
or what we think necessity, urges us to continue in a course which, 
prospectively, we feel to be injudicious. It is not only the young and 
thoughtless votary of dissipation, but the hard-worked middle-aged 
toiler in a business or profession, who draws bills at a long date, the 
payment of which will be demanded at a future period with fearful in- 
terest. But in the present state of society, how is a man with a family, 
struggling, with limited means, to educate and put them forward in the 
world by his own exertions alone, to avoid this imprudence ? 

The terrible outbreak of cholera, during the epidemic of 1854, in 
and around Broad-street, Golden-square,!* a locality which had not 
been seriously affected in either of the preeeding epidemics, must be 
still fresh in the memory of our readers; who will probably recollect, 
also, how many hypotheses were put forward, to account for this 
apparent exception to the ordinary laws of its diffusion. The Vestry 
of St. James’s adopted the very sensible course of appointing an effi- 
cient committee, tor the purpose of inquiring what there was in the 
previous sanitary condition of the district, which might have operated 
in determining the local development of the cholera-poison ; and this 
committee, which seems to have performed its office with praiseworthy 
industry and sagacity, has come to the very important conclusion, 
that, whilst other conditions may have had a subordinate influence, by 
far the most important agency was exerted by the use of the water 
from a particular pump, the well of which had been contaminated by 
communication with a drain. The introduction of water thus con- 
taminated with putrescent matter, into the living body, has been 
proved to render it peculiarly susceptible of the influence of any 
zymotic poison, and particularly of the cholera-poison ; whilst, if it 
should have happened (as is by no means improbable) that the drain 
had received the evacuations of a patient affected either with cholera 
or with choleraic diarrheea, the poison would itself have been diffused 
by the very same means. This was proved to have been actually the 
case in a very similar outbreak which took place in Bristol about the 





13 «The Influence of Occupation on Health and Life; with a Remedy for 
attaining the Utmost Length of Life compatible with the Present Constitution of 
Man.” By Joel Pinney, Esq. London: 1856. Longmans. 8vo. pp. 97. 

14 “ Report of the Cholera Outbreak in the Parish of St. James, Westminster, 
during the autumn of 1854.” Presented to the Vestry by the Cholera Inquiry 
Committee, July, 1855. London: 1855. Churchill. 8vo. pp. 176. With Maps 
and Plans, 
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same time ; the houses attacked being spread along a line of streets 
supplied with water by pipes from a reservoir fed by a spring called 
Jacob’s Well, some of them at a considerable distance from this reser- 
voir; for it was ascertained by the careful inquiries of Dr. W. Budd, 
not only that the water of the reservoir had been contaminated by the 
bursting of a drain proceeding from a house above it, but also that 
in this house a case of cholera had occurred just previously to the 
general outbreak in question. We are far from believing that these cases 
prove that such is the general mode in which the cholera-poison is 
multiplied and diffused ; on the contrary, we believe that everything 
which either tends to the introduction or to the retention of decompos- 
ing organic matter within the living body, renders it a fit nidus for the 
development of the poison-germs, brought either by the atmosphere 
or by any of the ingesta. But we think that they establish a strong 
ease in favour of the doctrine, that the contamination of water is one 
of the modes by which this terrible disease is spread; and that, where 
it does operate, its operation is most fearfully potent, and ought, 
therefore, to be guarded against with the most jealous care. 

There is no subject of which “a little knowledge” is so dangerous a 
thing as it is in the case of Practical Medicine. People affected with 
chronic complaints are apt to read almost every book which they fancy 
may throw light upon the nature of their malady, especially if it also 
promises a cure; and, regardless of the adage, (whose truth is generally 
acknowledged and acted upon, even by doctors themselves,) that “ he 
who treats his own case has a fool for his patient,’’ they try upon them- 
selves without discrimination all the methods of treatment which they 
find mentioned ; and by such a course of proceeding, as well as by con- 
stantly dwelling upon their symptoms, they are almost sure to aggra- 
vate their sufferings, turning slight ailments into severe diseases, and 
not unfrequently developing imaginary maladies into real ones. So, too, 
mothers who are deeply read in “domestic medicine’’ are apt to cram 
their children with physic, often in large and injurious quantities, because 
they think it necessary to be doing something.. And Lady-Bountifuls, 
in place of the innocent diet-drinks and comforting stomachics which 
they served-out in old times, force upon their poor neighbours such 
doses of powerful medicines as none but “heroic” practitioners would 
now-a-days dispense. Now, it is one of the most marked features of 
improvement in modern practice, that the intelligent medical man is 
disposed to put far more trust than formerly in Nature, and to let her 
cure diseases in her own way, wherever he feels that he can safely do so; 
and it is often his highest wisdom, therefore, to do nothing else than 
put his patient in the most favourable circumstances for her efficient 
action. The readers of “ Domestic Medicines,” who fancy that drugs 
contain remedies for every malady, are the subjects with whom a wise 
and conscientious practitioner finds it most difficult to deal; for they 
have their own opinions as to what ought to be done, and consequently 
their own ideas as to the qualifications of a man who does not do it. 
In our view, therefore, a “ Domestic Medicine” ought to contain little 
else than a system of instructions in regard to the diet and regimen of 
the sick, the management of the sick-room, the influence of change of 
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climate, scene, and occupation on chronic diseases,—in fact, everything 
which falls under the head of domestic arrangement; with directions 
for the course to be pursued under the more common emergencies 
arising out of accident or suddenly-developed maladies ; and an account 
of the uses and doses of some ten or twelve medicines which may be 
employed with tolerable safety. It ought to be the first principle in 
the composition of such a book, that its directions shall lead to no serious 
harm, even when put in practice in cases to which they may be inap- 
propriate ; and the observance of this principle would at once cut away 
the greater part of what we regard as the most objectionable matter in 
works of this class. Of the two books before us,!® 6 we decidedly prefer 
Mr. Kesteven’s, as most nearly approximating the standard we have 
laid down ; the “ Eminent Physician” seems to us to have shown a 
marvellous lack of judgment, both as to what he has inserted and 
what he has omitted. 





, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


ITH the rest of the world we come with our homage to Mr. 
Macaulay.! Steady, strong, and uniform, the stream of his 
thought continues to flow; and, without effort, or with no outward 
sign of it, he keeps his place as the first living writer of English prose. 
There is no occasion for us to quote from Mr. Macaulay, to criticize 
or to praise him. Our readers long ago have made their own quota- 
tions, selected their favourite passages—have read and read again every 
page of his history, and the universal approbation of the world has at _- 
once dispensed with the necessity of panegyric and made censure 
impossible, except to those who are ambitious of a foolish singularity. 
On whatever side we look at this book, whether at the style of it 
or the matter of it, it is alike astonishing. The style is faultlessly 
luminous; every word is in its right place; every sentence is exqui- 
sitely balanced ; the current never flags. Homer, according to the 
Roman poet, may be sometimes languid: Mr. Macaulay is always 
bright, sparkling, attractive. Every paragraph contains a succession 
of pleasing surprises, and the wise and the unwise may be alike 
charmed by a writer who, though he is never shallow, yet makes no 
demand upon the intellect of his readers—who at once relates his story, 
and supplies in a few words, with a judicious epithet-or a well-turned 
clause, the sentiments which, in a rational mind, it ought to excite. 
Cultivated men are thus pleased to meet their own thoughts expressed 





15 «¢ A Hand-Book of Domestic Medicine, popularly arranged.” By an Eminent 


Physician. London: Bohn. 1855. Post 8vo, pp. 684. 
16 « A Manual of the Domestic Practice of Medicine.” By W. B. Kesteven, 


F.R.C.S. London: Longmans, 1856. Post 8vo, pp. 328. 

1 “The History of England, from the Accession of James the Second.” By 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
1855. 
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so excellently, and those to whom thought is usually unfamiliar are 
unable to refuse their attention when addressed in language at once so 
reasonable and so transparent. 

And the marvel of the style becomes still greater when we think of 

the matter of this history in its naked substance, unadorned by the 
artist’s skill. Mr. Macaulay’s touch carpets a desert with verdure, 
and brings water-springs out of the dry ground. In no period of this 
nation’s life have the fortunes of it been committed to men on the whole 
so base, so worthless, intellectually and morally—if Mr. Macaulay’s ac- 
count of them be true—so without claim to interest and without power 
of exciting it, as those who ruled England in the years which he has 
described in his present volumes. William the Third and Archbishop 
Tillotson are almost the only characters upon the canvas on which the 
eye can rest without contempt or disgust, and we are alike amazed at the 
genius which, out of such materials, has created a story so fascinating, 
and at the patience which has consented to labour in so dismal a 
region. We imagine the Revolution of 1688 as something great and 
glorious, because it succeeded—because the constitution of this country 
then assumed those forms of liberty which have secured the peaceful 
development of our national energy. In gratitude for so great a good 
we attribute the success of that revolution to the moderation with 
which it was conducted, and insensibly transfer to the actors the cha- 
racter of the epoch to which they belonged. But a very small 
acquaintance with English history suffices to show us (and if any 
doubt remained, Mr. Macaulay’s volumes would disperse it for ever) 
that it was not by the Marlboroughs, the Shrewsburys, the Seymours, 
that English liberty was really won. The battle was fought forty 
years before, by men of a far other stamp than they; and the relative 
position of the Crown and the people was decided by no manceuvring 
of eloquent parliamentary conventions, but by sword and musket on 
the stricken fields of Marston Moor and Worcester. If English free- 
dom had never possessed truer friends than the heroes of 1688, the 
Stuart princes might have built their thrones upon the grave of that 
freedom with little fear of opposition ; and the boasted moderation of 
the second revolution was possible only from the light effort which 
was required to effect it. ‘There was no occasion to appeal to those 
stronger and deeper passions which, when once heated, will not con- 
sent so readily to subside into constitutional temperature. 

The founders of “this second temple,” as they appear in Mr. 
Macaulay’s pages, seem to have been men without faith in God or 
man, privately sensual and politically profligate to a degree which is 
almost beyond belief. They were, like the dishonest gamblers of a 
modern racecourse, outwardly supporting the favourite of the hour, 
but hedging secretly on the chances of his opponent—venal, perjured, 
treacherous, and careful only to secure themselves and their own inte- 
rests against all contingencies. The honest enthusiasts also, whether 
Republican or Jacobite, fare little better in Mr. Macaulay’s hands. 
The Cameronians, as they are here represented, were impracticable 
fanatics. Among the Nonjurors, Ken alone is permitted to retain 
our sympathy ; and Ken’s character is spared at the expense of his 
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understanding. Except in the king, there is no singleness of pur- 
pose, no heroism, no greatness anywhere; not one man, on any side, is 
shown to us whom, as Englishmen, we can remember with pride. 

So sadly is this the complexion of Mr. Macaulay’s story, that we 
might be at a loss to know why it is so attractive—where the fascina- 
tion of it lies. The style, indeed, might be an adequate explanation. 
It is a delight to read an English book so excellently written ; and, 
again, our own history, whether it be to our credit or to our shame, is 
of necessary interest to us. All nations are curious, if they can be 





| 








nothing better, about the doings of their ancestors; and Mr. Macau- 
lay’s industry, which, enormous as it is, is accompanied by a memory 
equal to the most extraordinary demands upon it, has lighted up a 
region which was before, for the most part, mere darkness, and has 
brought out, distinct in form and colour, the pictures of men and things 
which hung before us in dim and shapeless masses. There is much, 
too, in the coherent reasonableness of his narrative, or what appears 
like reasonableness to those among us who have no means of correcting 
what we read. The parts of the various actions grow one out of the 
other. The actors are exhibited as influenced by motives which, if we 
disapprove, we at least can understand; and thus we feel a pleasure 
like that which a good portrait gives us, or, indeed, any good work of 
art—the pleasure of seeing a successful imitation, a true representa- 
tion, in a graceful form, of something which exists, or has existed, 
independently of ourselves. We are gratified with the successful like- 
ness ; we seem to feel that, although we may not have ourselves seen 
the original, yet that the imitation carries, in its general vraisem- 
blance, a guarantee of its fidelity, and that we have before us a real 
image of a real thing. 

But something more than this is required to explain a popularity so 
unprecedented as that of Mr. Macaulay. Works of genius are 
usually slow in finding reception ; and a welcome so universal is not 
to be accounted for by mere excellence of manner. He appears in 
aremarkable degree to express for the nineteenth century its own 
reflections upon its own greatness. He tells his story in such a manner 
as to gratify with the most delicate flattery the self-approbation of 
every reader of the present age. His estimate of the possibilities of 
human nature in the way of virtue is not perhaps a high one; but he 
appears to be satisfied that the present century is, on the whole, the 
happiest which the world has seen; that, taking the average of all 
classes of the community, the necessaries and the comforts of life are 
more evenly distributed, that moral and intellectual cultivation pene- 
trate more widely and deeply among the masses of mankind, than any 
earlier period has been privileged to see. This is itself a pleasant re- 
flection, and it is rendered even more agreeable by the style in which 
it is conveyed. It is implied in the contrasts which, though not dwelt 
upon, are inevitably suggested by the whole substance of his narrative. 
There is not one of his readers, the poorest and meanest of them, who 
may not have compared himself to his own advantage with the confi- 
dential ministers, the statesmen, the nobles, the clergy of the court of 
William ; who may not honestly feel that, in his basest moments, he 
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could not have stooped to be Mr. Macaulay’s Marlborough, or have 
quieted his conscience with the sophistries which raised Sherlock to a 
deanery. And in a thousand other ways the man of the nineteenth 
century is enabled to look upon himself with complacency. The ma- 
terial progress is too evident to require more than graceful illustration. 
Morality and public justice are represented to have advanced with 
equal strides ; and sometimes, indeed, in his eagerness to paint some 
gratifying examples, the historian ventures into trifling over-state- 
ments. For instance, in calculating the salaries of the Post-Office 
clerks, he finds the average of their incomes now to be three times what 
it was under William, and he gives to the present the full benefit of the 
advantage, forgetting the difference in the value of money, which would 
perhaps reverse the proportion. 

This, however, is a small matter; and any number of analogous 
inadvertences would scarcely impair the confident effect of his pictures. 
Nor is the progress which we have all made since the seventeenth 
century the only pleasant reflection which he suggests to us. It might 
be that the close of that century was a period of peculiar worthlessness; 
it might be that we had but risen out of a hollow upon the crest of a 
wave, from which there might be again a descent before us. But Mr. 
Macaulay encourages us to hope fora future as progressive as the past. 
He will not allow that, with all their profligacy and venality, William’s 
ministers and William’s parliaments were baser than those of Elizabeth. 
Some persons indeed there were, as he admits, who sighed at the appa- 
rent degeneracy ; but he fling saside the unwisdom of such reasoners 
with an easy contempt ; and in his scorn of those who would exalt the 
past at the expense of the present, he implies (for otherwise the scorn 
would be out of place) that there is no such thing as national degene- 
racy, or at least that in the present happy state of the world it can 
never reappear. We confess to finding Mr. Macaulay’s bitterness on 
this point a little unnecessary. Inasmuch as all the old nations had 
seen their periods of growth and decay, there was nothing absolutely 
absurd if men who remembered the Long Parliament imagined a 
change for the worse in a time when the votes of members were bought 
and sold like any other commodity ; if those who had served under 
a Blake or a Cromwell could not offer an equal homage to a Russell 
or a Marlborough. Literature and art, too, furnished an excuse 
for a misgiving. In Greece and Rome the same centuries witnessed 
alike the culmination of intellect and of national power. Poetry 
and painting perished in medieval Italy with the freedom of the Re- 
publics, The decline of one was the sure indicator of the decline of 
the other; and sv in England Dryden was but a poor exchange for 
Milton, and Wycherley and Congreve very questionable rivals of Ben 
Jonson and of Shakspeare. Mr. Macaulay himself, in his earlier writ- 
ings, encouraged in some degree the mistake which now he reprobates. 
He taught us to believe that Fletcher was pure compared to Congreve, 
and to see in the vitiation of the stage an evidence of the corruption of 
morality. ‘The statesmen of Elizabeth, also, whom he now accuses of 
having built up princely fortunes by the sale of their patronage, he 
once held up to our respect as comparatively pure. 
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But these and similar phenomena we may now assure ourselves 
were only superficial. The Tudor ministers, Mr. Macaulay informs 
us, were as profligate in reality as those of the Restoration and the 
Revolution ; while the latter were infinitely more enlightened upon 
the true interests of mankind. If poetry has declined, it is because the 
genius of the country has passed into a more practical direction ; and 
secure in our constitutional liberty, we may rest on the conviction that 
progress, material, intellectual, moral, social, and political, forms the 
law under which we live and breathe. It is true that among the con- 
sequences of that liberty every man may now “ do what he will with 
his own ;” and because certain men had done what was wrong with 
their own, a million human beings in these islands were, a few years 
back, piteously starved to death. But what was that to us—believers 
as we are in the new evangile of political economy? Was not the 
population of Ireland unwholesomely redundant ? Was not beneficent 
nature interfering for our relief? Let us not disturb ourselves. We 
are a great age. The universe has waited anxiously for us to be 
born, and Mr. Macaulay is our most eloquent prophet. He pos- 
sesses all qualifications but one to give him a place among the greatest 
of writers. That one we may be excused if we briefly mention. 

Some historians, like some poets, when they bring their characters 
before us, do not attempt to describe thent exhaustively. In their 
pages, as in real life, certain portion only of the thoughts and actions 
of men admit of being interpreted in words. There remains in every 
one a certain world of sentiment which is visible in results, but cannot 
itself be sounded. Even with a keen self-serutiny, we can each of us 
penetrate but a little way into this portion of ourselves ; while it is 
here nevertheless that the secret sources lie hidden of the character 
and the will. Thus it is that we are such an enigma to one another. 
Thus it is that, if we would describe other men faithfully, we must be 
careful not only to observe what they do, but to attempt by sympathy 
to feel as they feel; and when we have done our best in this way, we 
must content ourselves with an inadequate conclusion, and leave our 
riddle only half interpreted at last. This secret of his art Mr. Macaulay 
has failed to learn. He explains everything and every man, and 
explains them too easily. He is a Whig and a philosopher, and he 
sees and judges every man from his own position. He knows nothing 
and cares nothing for the differences of character and feeling; and 
whether it be Bishop Ken or the Master of Stair, whether it be 
Claverhouse or the Duke of Marlborough, he brings them alike before 
the bar of his own understanding ; he reduces their motives and their 
conduct to principles which the under standing can estimate, and passes 
his verdict upon them as that faculty gives its answer. We use the 
word understanding because we can find no other to express our mean- 
ing, not that it is really appropriate. We intend by it that method of 
judging which makes no allowance for difference of sentiment, and 
tries men according to those general endowments which they are pre- 
sumed all to share in common. 

And thus, knowing as we do, how few of the locked closets of our 
hearts such a key will open, we incline to doubt, after all, whether Mr. 
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Macaulay’s portraits are true to their originals—whether, if Mr. Mac- 
aulay were offered a few minutes’ conversation with the originals 
themselves, even he himself would not feel rather uneasy at the pro- 
spect of the rencontre. 

In connexion with our great historian we have to mention the name 
of one to whom Mr. Macaulay was probably indebted for his introduc- 
tion to historical science, and to whom perhaps we are all more in- 
debted than we know. Mr. Bohn has given us a reprint of the 
“ Lectures of Professor Smyth on the First French Revolution,’” and 
when we read these lectures we are at no loss to understand why Cam- 
bridge has produced of late years so many illustrious thinkers. For 
two entire generations the political intellect of that university was 
under the training of a man who was perhaps better fitted for an in- 
structor in the great social questions of the modern world than any 
one who has filled the chair of Professor in this country. Professor 
Smyth seemed, in an eminent degree, to consider only what his par- 
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deliver eloquent essays, to advocate particular opinions, to form a 
school who should grow up the champions of any particular party in 
the State. His office was to teach all who came to him to think 
soberly and wisely for themselves—to lay before them the elements 
out of which they were to form their own conclusions. He insisted 
only on those everlasting rules of morality by which all actions ought 
to be guided, and all sound judgment on the actions of others ought 
to be founded. And thus, whatever were the opinions of those who 
came to him—whether they were Republicans or Absolutists, Whigs or 
Tories, High Church or Low,—there was not one who might not go 
away better fitted to take his part as a defender of the cause which he 
had chosen, because he was cautioned against extravagance, because he 
was taught to feel the barriers beyond which his opinions might not 
be pressed. 

It happened that after laying down Mr. Macaulay’s history these 
lectures were the first book to which we turned. It is not easy to 
imagine a stronger contrast. Some contrast was inevitable from the 
different objects of the writers. Mr. Macaulay addresses the world at 
large. Professor Smyth was addressing hearers who were to play a 
part themselves in positions of responsibility and power. Mr. Macau- 
lay writes to inform and to please the multitude. Professor Smyth 
was laying down conditions of judgment, and forming the minds of 
students. But the opposition lies deeper than in the form. The 
habits of thought in the two men are essentially contrary. Mr. Mac- 
aulay gives his opinion confidently. Professor Smyth can never be 
sufficiently diffident. Mr. Macaulay understands nothing of varieties 
of sentiment. Professor Smyth knows that there lie between man and 
man constitutional differences which can find no meeting ground. Mr. 
Macaulay exhausts his subject so far as he sees into it, leaving no place 





2 “Tectures on the History of the French Revolution.” By William Smyth, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. New Edition. 
London: Henry Bohn. 1855, 
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nor room for obscurity, and nothing to be supplied by the reader’s me- 
ditation. Professor Smyth so marshals his subject as not only to 
leave it unexhausted, but to show that, in its full significance, it is 
inexhaustible. There is no occasion to pursue the comparison; to 
have instituted it at all may be thought gratuitous. But it is in- 
structive to observe how very differently the phenomena of modern 
history can represent themselves to two men whose pursuits have been 
analogous, if not identical, and who in their general conclusions do not 
widely disagree. 

That these lectures will be widely interesting we cannot undertake 
to say. They will interest always the same class of persons to whom 
they were originally addressed. But to understand them requires 
knowledge which the public does not generally possess, and a degree 
of thought for which the public has little time. But if endurance be 
a test of value, they are of the true metal; for they are as fresh to-day 
in Mr. Bohn’s octavos, as they were forty years ago when many of 
them were first delivered. When Mr. Smyth was first a Professor at 
Cambridge, Napoleon was in the zenith of his power, and England 
could only see in the Revolution an outbreak of the spirits of Hell. 
Yet Mr. Smyth could then appreciate, at its full weight, the long 
course of crime and folly by which the aristocracy of France had pro- 
voked the storm. While he admired Mr. Burke’s foresight, he could 
censure his fanaticism. And in the first years of the great struggle he 


‘could exult in the high-spirited enthusiasm which had risen against 


tyranny. He was able to censure the criminal interference of the 
allied sovereigns, to show how the blindness of reactionist conservatism 
provoked the madness of the French people. And there were no actors 
in the great drama except the Terrorists, for whom he was without 
some kind of sympathy. Time went on, and with it the world and 
the world’s opinions. ‘The Restoration came and the second Revolu- 
tion. England had her Reform Bill and Toryism sunk under an 
eclipse. But Professor Smyth remained the same. A new spirit had 
passed over history. It became the fashion to palliate even the Reign 
of Terror, as a necessary phenomenon, a manifestation of inevitable 
laws. Again we have the same calm voice declaring that crime is 
crime, that men are not elements and forces, but reasonable beings, 
ac \ountable for their actions to God and to one another, that humanity 
must not be defrauded of the instinctive horror with which it loathes 
alike an Alva and a Robespierre. Mr.Smyth could feel for the Gi- 
rondists, for he believed that they were dazzled by a true enthusiasm. 
He would hear nothing of the enthusiasm of the Jacobin Club. It 
was the evil fountain of wholly evil things. Thus we conceive that 
Professor Smyth has represented from the first, the judgment to which 
the better sense.of mankind has arrived, or will at last arrive on these 
subjects. And from the calm temper with which he expresses his 
various censures, there is not one of us who may not learn with profit 
from his writings the lesson which we can no longer receive from his 
living lips. The aristocrat may be taught to avoid the faults by which 
astronger aristocracy than ours has fallen. The reformer will see how 
near enthusiasm lies to madness ; he will learn to allay his impatience for 
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ideal constitutions; and as he loves his own cause of liberty,to work for it 


within the laws of morality. We do not bind ourselves to all Professor { 


Smyth’s opinions. He thinks that the Revolution failed; and if liberty, in 
its constitutional meaning, was the object of the movement, perhaps it 
has failed. But liberty is a vague word. Justice perhaps, rather than 
liberty, was the end of the Revolution. A careless and profligate aris- 
tocracy, who believed that they existed upon earth for nothing else 
but for their own pleasure, were taught then the dreadful lesson that 
they existed for something else than pleasure. The duties which they 
and their fathers had forgotten cried out against them for vengeance, 
and they were destroyed from off the face of the earth as a sign to all 
mankind. In this sense the French Revolution did not fail. 

While we are on the subject of modern revolutions, we may mention 
a little book which ought to be of interest to Englishmen. It has 
run also through two editions in a few weeks, and may therefore be 
presumed to be of merit. The absorbing question all over the conti- 
nent, M. de Montalembert tells us, is the future of England. Will Eng- 
land in these stormy times carry her constitution through, or will she 
share the fortunes of Europe, and be swept into the general stream of 
confusion. This question M. de Montalembert has undertaken to 
answer in a small volume of three hundred pages, and we must make 
our courteous acknowledgments to him for the tribute which he has 
paid to our national character. We have a fair chance of escaping, he 
thinks, altogether undamaged ; and even if democracy overtakes us at 
last, we are a people, he says, of so much good sense, and we have been 
trained so carefully in self-government, that we need not anticipate any 
very terrible disaster. Herodotus tells a story of a number of persons 
who were persuaded each that his own misfortunes were the worst 
which could be laid upon him, and each was ready to exchange his own 
burden for his neighbour’s. The experiment was tried, and it is need- 
less to say that each in the end was too happy to take again that which 
he had brought, and hasten home with it a wiser man. Something of 
this kind might be the case with the continental politicians who see in 
England at present certain peculiar conditions of prosperity which they 
themselves try vainly to achieve. They forget their own advantages ; 
they do not or will not see that we too have our share in the common 
weaknesses of humanity. M.de Montalembert’s book is more generous 
than wise ; and though we may agree with his conclusions, and hope 
well for our political prospects, it is assuredly not upon the grounds 
which are here offered for our encouragement. Our most vital danger, 
he thinks, is from the spirit which is represented chiefly by Mr. 
Carlyle; and his power of estimating rightly the deeper mind of 
England cannot be rated very highly, when we find him describing 
this writer as “having described the French Revolution in a series of 
Rabelais-like tableaux, where the frightfulness of the crimes and the 
innocence of the victims is travestied with a revolting buffoonery.” 
He believes also in the power of institutions with a devotion in which 





3 «De l’Avenir Politique de l’Angleterre.” Par le Comte de Montalembert. 
Second Edition. Paris: Didier et Cie. Janvier, 1856. 
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we imperfectly participate. He writes as if men were made for institu- 
tions, and not institutions for men. And he overrates, we think, the 
extent of the spirit of self-sacrifice in our higher orders. The English 
aristocracy, according to Montalembert, were never nobler, never more 
patriotic, never more disinterested than at the present day. It may 
be so; but the signs of all this are less apparent than we could wish. 
And there is another important element wanting in his calculation. 
There are in these islands some twenty million human beings belonging 
to what are called the working classes, by whom the future of the 
country may be thought likely in some degree to be affected. Of what 
the condition of these persons may be, either materially or morally, 
M. Montalembert knows nothing. They have no existence for him, 
except as the subjects of aristocratic benevolence ; and the beliefs, the 
convictions, the hopes, the prospects, the desires of this swarming 
mass of humanity, are not admitted among the factors in the problem 
as it is now presented to us. Perhaps it will be happier for us, if 
we work with all our energy at our duties as each day brings them 
to us, and cease idly to vex ourselves with the secrets of an inscrutable 
to-morrow. 

A Mr. G. S. Poulton, a gentleman whose name is not known to us, 
has written “ A New History of England,’ which he thinks that he 
“may say without boasting is more complete than has ever before 
been compiled in one volume.’’ In a certain sense his boast is just, 
for the story begins with Cesar and is carried down to the Russian 
war. That his work is in any other sense more complete, his readers 
will not probably be ready to admit. The materials seem to be loosely 
collected from the most superficial of modern authorities. There is 
no appearance of original research, and as Mr. Poulton gives no refe- 
rences, we cannot credit him with an industry of which he has given 
no evidence. The thought is poor; the style is vulgar and inaccurate. 
The preface, however, deprecates criticism ; and as there is no likelihood 
that the book will be read, we may spare ourselves the trouble of ex- 


a 


4 posing its mistakes and misstatements. 


We have already noticed the first two volumes of Lieutenant 
Burton’s “ Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah.’® The third is 
now completed, and we accompany the author from Medinah, where 
we left him, to the close of his perilous adventure. In what remained 
of the expedition, Lieutenant Burton sustained his character with the 
same skill. In his account of it, he exhibits the same ability as a 
writer of which we before had to speak in so high praise. The de- 
scription of Meccah is curious, yet on the whole disappointing. To the 
eye of the unbeliever it isa common Arabian town, and we are tempted 
to regret the imagined beauty and solemnity which the reality has 
displaced for ever. Little is described as interesting, little as cha- 
racteristic. We find nothing to explain or make intelligible the 








4 « 4 New History of England, Civil, Political, and Ecclesiastical.” By G. 8, 
Poulton. London: William Freeman. 1855. 

5 « Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah,” By 
Richard F, Burton, Lieutenant, Bombay Army. Vol. Ill, London: Long- 
mans, 1856. 
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prophet’s history. As the splendour has faded from the religion, 
dignity seems to have passed away with it from the holy places. The 
places are as little holy as any other places; the relics as vulgar as 
relics usually; and the whole effect of the scene tawdry and poor. We 
make room for a single extract, not upon the antiquities, but upon 
Arabian poetry :— 


“From the ancient periods of the Arab’s | we find him practising 
‘knight errantry,’ the wildest form of chivalry. ‘The songs of Antar,’ says 
the author of ‘The Crescent and the Cross,’ ‘show little of the true chivalric 
spirit. What thinks the reader of sentiments like these? ‘This valiant man,’ 
remarks Antar, ‘hath defended the honour of women.’ We read in another 
place, ‘Mercy, my lord, is the noblest quality of the noble.’ Again, ‘It is the 
most ignominious of deeds to take free-born women prisoners.’ ‘ Bear not malice, 
O Shibub!’ quoth the hero, ‘for of malice good never came.’ Is there no 
true greatness in this sentiment? ‘Birth is the boast of the fainéant; noble 
is the youth who beareth every ill, who clotheth himself in mail during the 
noontide heat, and who wandereth through the outer darkness of the night.’ 
And why does the ‘knight of knights love Ibla! because she is blooming as 
the sun at dawn, with hair black as the midnight shades, with Paradise in her 
eye, her bosom an enchantment, and a form waving like the tamarisk when the 
soft wind blows from the hills of Nejd?’ Yes; but his chest expands also 
with the thoughts of her ‘faith, purity, and affection.’ It is her moral as well 
as her material excellence that makes her the hero’s ‘hope, and hearing, and 
sight.’ I lament to see so many intelligent travellers misjudging the Arab, 
after a superficial experience of a few debased Syrians or Sinaites. The true 
children of Antar have not ceased to be gentlemen.” 


Before leaving Lieutenant Burton, we must congratulate him on 
having found an efficient corrector of the press for his present volume. 
It is almost free from the errors which disfigured its predecessors. 

An interesting account of New Zealand has been written by Mr. 
Taylor, which deserves to be extensively read. Mr. Taylor had the 
best opportunities of becoming acquainted with the country, for he 
was many years a missionary among the natives ; and being a clever 
observing person, he has been able to furnish by far the most complete 
description of this curious country which as yet has been laid before 
the public. The New Zealanders themselves, their language, character, 
customs, mythology, religion; the soil, the climate; the prospects 
and history of the English colonies; the geology, the natural produc- 
jions of the island,—all these subjects are elaborately and carefully 
treated; and although we may regret the absence in Mr. Taylor of 
accurate scientific knowledge, yet he lays the material before us 
without reserve on which he rests his conclusions; and we may be 
grateful to him for his facts, if we hesitate before admitting his rea- 
soning. The effects of an exclusively clerical training are too visible. 
He is haunted by a suspicion that he has discovered the philosopher's 
stone of evangelical divinity, the long lost ten tribes of Israel. He 
finds his proofs of identity in the language; but he is imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the principles of comparative philology, and we fear that 








6 «Te Ika A Mani; or, New Zealand and its Inhabitants. With a Map and 
numerous Illustrations.” By the Rev. Richard Taylor, M.A., many years a Mis- 
sionary in New Zealand. London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 1855. 
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his arguments will hardly bear examining. The connexion of lan- 
guages may be traced where there is resemblance in organization as 
well as in single words. Mr. Taylor himself has given us an illustra- 
tion of the hazard of building speculations upon words alone :— 


“We have a word,” he says, “ admitted into our translation of the Testa- 
ment, which I very much doubt whether the translators, though our first 
Maori scholars, ever suspected was anything but a genuine Maori word ; and 
that is ¢oronathi, a sickle. Wondering what this ¢oronaihi could be originally, 
as they had nothing like a sickle, or anything sharper than a greenstone adze or 
hatchet, I put the question to an intelligent native, who laughed, and said, 
‘Why, don’t you know what it is, since it is one of your own words?’ I ex- 
pressed my ignorance. : He said, that the ¢oronaihi is the sharp knife which 
whalers use to cut up blubber with—the draw-knife. The word has been 
naturalized for half a century; and since that little destructive animal the 
mouse has so increased: as to become a pest,—for it cuts down the ripened 
wheat with its sharp teeth, and so clean that it almost appears to have been 
\ done with a knife,—the natives have bestowed upon if the name of ¢oronaihi.” 


Even for philological purposes, however, Mr. Taylor has collected 
matter which will be extremely useful; and on all accounts we must 
thank him cordially for his book. There is no question which an in- 
tending emigrant to New Zealand can desire to ask, to which this 
volume does not contain an intelligent answer. 

Two books upon Mexico may be read with advantage by persons 
\ who desire to learn the extent of anarchy and worthlessness to which 


nations calling themselves civilized may succeed in descending.’ Mr. 


Gabriel Ferry gives us the incidents to which a gentleman, in search 
of exciting amusements, may experience in the towns and cities and 
along the common thoroughfares. The changes are rung upon all the 
forms of gambling, swindling, robbery, and assassination. Yet crime 
in Mexico is divested of all the charms of romance; there are no 
graceful banditti who have been outlawed by the unjust formalities of 
society ; no blighted heroes in whom the most morbid imagination can 
feel an interest. The Spaniards and the Aztecs,’in their common de- 
generacy, have bred a race between them in whom ferocity is only 
held in check by cowardice ; and who are, on the whole, the most 
detestable specimens of humanity of which authentic accounts have 
reached us. People who are curious in such matters may find enter- 
tainment in Mr. Ferry’s book. It is simply and pleasantly written, 
and they will learn at second hand, in the safe seclusion of their arm- 
chairs, the state of a country from which, if they visited it in their 
proper persons, they would be exceedingly unlikely to! return alive. 

he same picture, though in a less agreeable form, is presented also by 
Mr. Wilson,’ whose disgust with the Mexicans is so intense as to extend 
even to their history. A people so vile in the reality must also, he 
assures himself, have been vile in their origin; and Mr. Wilson de- 
grades Cortez into a vulgar buccanier, and the famous story of the 















7 “ Vagabond Life in Mexico.” By Gabriel Ferry. Loadon: James Black- 
wood. 1856. 

8 Mexico and its Religion, with Incidents of Travel in that Country. By 
Robert A. Wilson. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1856, 
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conquest of Mexico into an impudent lie. How it came to pass that 
80 many versions of the same story were written by eye-witnesses, 
who all substantially agreed—that it was published to all the world, 
and passed uncontradicted, when Cortez’s companions were most of 
them alive, when he was surrounded by rivals who would have delighted 
to expose him, and thousands of fresh adventurers were flocking year 
by year to the scene of his achievements, and could test his truthful- 
ness on the spot—these little difficulties Mr. Wilson inadequately 
explains. He says “the Inquisition controlled every printing-office 
in Spain and the colonies, and its censors took good care that nothing 
should be printed against the fair fame of so good a Christian as 
Cortez.” But this is loose reasoning; and we should advise the 
writer to leave history alone, and confine himself to his personal expe- 
rience. Where he tells us what he has himself seen and heard, he 
writes like a man of sense and discretion. 

A lady, calling herself “The Englishwoman in America,’’? has 
written a pleasant little octavo, of 460 pages, containing an account of 
a few weeks spent in Canada and in the United States. A few weeks 
are scarcely sufficient to gain acquaintance with a new continent ; but 
the authoress did not let the grass grow under her feet. She ventured 
down even into the Far West with the help of the railways, and we 
are bound to compliment her on the use which she made of her oppor- 
tunities. She is a lady in the best sense of the word, very clever, 
and, what is a more rare merit, very rational. She travelled, in many 
instances, alone; she uniformly received the most marked attention 
wherever she went; and she has repaid the courtesy of the Americans 
with an acknowledgment of their merits which we cannot too highly 
praise. She is able to blame when occasion calls for it, and she has a 
good honest laugh in her, too, which breaks out under due provoca- 
tion; but, what is better than either, she can admire heartily, 
generously, cordially, even though it be at the expense of her own 
countrymen. Here is a little anecdote, which the John Bulls among 
us may read with advantage. The authoress was returning from 
Chicago, by the Michigan Railway :— 

“The cars were very full, and were not able to seat all the passengers. 
Consequently, according to the usages of American etiquette, the gentlemen 
vacated the seats in favour of or who took possession of them in a 
very ungracious manner, as I thought. ‘The gentlemen stood in the passage 
down the centre. At last all but one had given up their seats; pa while 
stopping at the station another lady entered. 

“* A seat for a lady,’ said the conductor, when he saw the crowded state of 
the car. The one gentleman did not stir. ‘A seat fora lady,’ repeated the 
man, in a more imperious tone. Still no movement on the part of the gentle- 
man appealed to. ‘A seat for a lady; don’t you see there’s a lady wanting 
one? now vociferated several voices at once, but without producing any 
effect, ‘Get up for this lady,’ said one, bolder than the rest, giving the 
stranger a sharp admonition on the shoulder. He pulled his travelling cap 
over his eyes, and doggedly refused to stir. There was now a regular hubbub 
in the car; American blood was up; and several gentlemen tried to induce 
the offender to move. 





® «The Englishwoman in America.” London: John Murray. 1856. 
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“*T’m an Englishman, and I tell you I wont be browbeat by you beastly 
Yankees. I’ve paid for my seat, and | nl to keep it,’ pons: shouted the 
offender, thus verifying my worst suspicions. 

“*T thought so! 1 knew it! A regular John Bull trick! just like them,’ 
were some of the observations made, And very mild they were, considering 
the aggravated circumstance. 

“Two men took the culprit by the shoulders, and the others pressing behind 
impelled him to the door, amid a chorus of groans and hisses, disposing of him 
finally by placing him in the emigrant car. 

“J was so Semele ashamed of my countryman, and so afraid of my 
nationality being discovered, that if any one spoke to me, I adopted every 
Americanism which I could think of in reply.” 


The Englishwoman went through her journey in steamships and on 
railways, with comfortable hotels at the necessary intervals, and polite 
gentlemen for her companions. Madame Ida Pfeiffer disdains adven- 
tures achieved so easily, and prefers the fresh draughts of life in its 
primeval simplicity. In her first journey round the world she accom- 
plished enterprises which, one would have thought, might have satisfied 
the ambition of any decent middle-aged lady. But the appetite of 
travelling, like all other appetites, grows by what it feeds on. She 
could not rest till she had once more made the circuit of the globe, 
and, if it was her ambition to do what no lady had ever done before, 
or will ever, probably, attempt again, she has succeeded to her heart’s 
desire.© Among the curiosities assembled at the World’s Fair, in 
London, in 1851, not the least remarkable was Ida Pfeiffer. Tired, 
at length, of seeing and being seen, she took a passage in a small 
uncomfortable merchantman to the Cape of Good Hope, intending to 
eclipse Mr. Gordon Cumming, and ascend into the heart of Africa. 
On arriving at the Cape, she found that the expense of her proposed 
journey was beyond her means, and she reluctantly abandoned the 
thought of it. She went on to Singapore with no definite plan, and 
then it occurred to her that the interior of Borneo was no better 
known than the interior of Africa, and that, if she was bent upon a 
desperate adventure, she would be as successful there as anywhere. 
From Singapore, therefore, she went to Sarawak, first to visit Sir 
James Brooke, and afterwards to be guided by circumstances. Sir 
James was absent from home. She found his nephew, Captain Brooke, 
however, and was very hospitably received. After a short stay she 
informed her host that she intended to cross the island to the Dutch 
settlements, and requested to be provided with a guide. Captain Brooke 
protested against what he considered madness. The route lay through 
the most savage of the Dyak tribes, and Madame Ida’s head would 
in all likelihood be seized upon as an ornament for the wigwam of 
a chief. Remonstrance, however, only excited the lady’s eagerness, 
She hired a Malay guide; she left Sarawak; she appeared in due 
time among the Dutch. Our scepticism may hesitate, but the main 
features of her story cannot be questioned. Captain Brooke can bear 
witness where he left her. The Dutch resident knows in what plight, 





10 6 A Lady’s Second Voyage round the World.” By Ida Pfeiffer, In Two 
Volumes, London: Longmans. 1855. 
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and from what direction, she emerged out of the forests. She passed | 


unscathed through a country where no white man’s or white woman’s 
foot had ever trod, and where she was supposed to be exposing herself 
to certain death. A woman who is equal to such an exploit as this 
would not stoop to invent details. We need not doubt that her story 
is no less faithful in its parts than in its outline. Here is a descrip- 
tion of a night among the Dyaks :— 


“Tn the afternoon we,” i. e., Madame Pfeiffer and her guide, “again made 
a halt with one of the tribes. Here things did not just now look very com- 
fortable, for the tribe had only returned two days before from the wars, and had 
brought with them a head, which was hung up along with two others, nearly 
dry, over the fireplace, and close to my bed. This was because the place 
nearest these valued trophies is the place of honour, and always to be offered 
to a distinguished guest; so my refusing it was out of the question. My 
situation, however, became a very painful one. The wind rushing oe 4 
the hut, rattled the dry skulls continually one against the other; and the 
vapour and the stench from the fresh head was suffocating. Sleep was impos- 
sible, and I got by degrees into a perfect fever of terror, &c.” 


Madame Pfeiffer carried her head away in safety from this horrid 
place, and, emboldened by impunity, projected a second tour still 
deeper into the interior. Her friends succeeded in making this impos- 
sible. But the good lady was not to be balked. If she could get no 
further into Borneo, she might try Sumatra, the centre of which was 
equally unknown, and was reported to be equally dangerous; and 
with this view she went in a steamer to Pedang. 

The governor was extremely obliging. The traveller’s name had 
gone before her, and every facility was offered her for seeing what 
she desired to see. She soon exhausted the civilized neighbourhood. 
Beyond the frontiers lay the tribe of the wild Battakers, of whom 
nothing was known but that they were ferocious savages, and had 
lately eaten two missionaries, who had unwisely ventured among 
them. Here might be found an adventure more dreadful than 
the bed of honour in the Dyak’s hut. The route lay through 
morass and forest. Rivers must be crossed swarming with alligators. 
Nights must be spent in the woods, among tigers and boa constric- 
tors, with the prospect of being “served up” at a cannibal dinner at 
the end of the journey. Half-savage Malays must be her only com- 
panions in a country where a white man would be inevitably devoured, 
and her hope of escape lay only in her sex, and, as she naively owns, 
in her being an indigestible looking specimen of it. This was the very 
expedition for Madame Pfeiffer. Again she disappeared over the fron- 
tiers of civilization with her carpet bag and her guides. She swam 
rivers between the arms of her Malays, and escaped the alligators ; 
the tigers spared her, though she heard them howling all night about 
her fire. At last she came among the Battakers, and she found that 
they had fully earned their worst reputation. She had entered one of 
their villages ; she was taken into a hut, and a crowd soon surrounded 
her :— 

“Tall robust men, full six feet high, with huge mouths and projecting teeth, 
more like the jaws of a wild beast ra anything human.” 
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They soon showed her what they were thinking of. 


“They pointed with their knives at my throat, and gnashed their teeth at 
my arm, as if they already had them full of my flesh.” 

But the lady was prepared for a cannibal reception. 

“Of course,” she adds, “when I thought of coming among the wild Bat- 
takers, I had anticipated something of this sort, and I had therefore studied a 
little speech in their language for such an occasion. I knew if I could say 
anything that would amuse them, and perhaps make them laugh, I should 
have a great advantage over them; for savages are quite like children, and the 
merest trifle will often make them friends. I got up, therefore, and patting 
one of the most violent upon the shoulder in a friendly manner, said, with a 
smiling face, half Malay and half Battaker, ‘Why, you don’t mean to say you 
would kill and eat a woman—especially such an old one asI am. I must be 
very hard and tough.’ I gave them, by signs and words, to understand, also, 
that I was not at all afraid of them,” &c. 

She had calculated wisely. The Battakers laughed, as she expected, 
and agreed that for that once she should not be eaten; but she must 
return with all speed us she had come. 

These and similar adventures were the experiences of Ida Pfeiffer in 
her second journey round the world. She returned by San Francisco, 
through the United States, and again arrived in England after an 
absence of two years and a half. We may not question the word of a 
lady, and, as we said, the outline of her story is guaranteed by a refe- 
rence to Dutch and English settlers on the islands which she visited. 
We must therefore believe what she tells us, and, in return, we have 
only to repeat the words which were once used to ourselves by an old 
boatman, on our proposing to him a sailing expedition in dangerous 
weather. “Sir,’’ he said, “if you be out upon the water, and the 
danger comes to you, you must do your best like a man; but for to 
go out a-looking for it, like this here, is what no man didn’t ought to 
do, nor no woman neither.” 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 


UR table this time does not, according to the favourite meta- 
phor, “groan” under the light literature of the quarter, for the 
qnarter has not been very productive ; but, in compensation, we our- 
selvés groan under it rather more than usual, for the harvest is prin- 
cipally of straw, and few grains of precious corn remain after the 
winnowing. We except one book, however, which is a rich sheaf in 
itself, and will serve as bread, and seed-corn too, for many days. We 
mean the new volume of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters,’’! to which 
he appropriately gives the subordinate title, “Of Many Things.” It 
may be taken up with equal pleasure whether the reader be acquainted 
or not with the previous volumes, and no special artistic culture is 
necessary in order to enjoy its excellences or profit by its suggestions. 





1 ¢<Modern Painters.” By John Ruskin. Vol. 3. London: Smith and Elder. 
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Every one who cares about nature, or poetry, or the story of human 
development—every one who has a tinge of literature, or philosophy, 
will find something that is for him and that will “gravitate to him” 
in this volume. Since its predecessors appeared, Mr. Ruskin has de- 
voted ten years to the loving study of his great subject—the 
principles of art; which, like all other great subjects, carries the 
student into many fields. The critic of art, as he tells us, “has to 
take some note of optics, geometry, geology, botany, and anatomy ; 
he must acquaint himself with the works of all great artists, and with 
the temper and history of the times in which they lived; he must be 
a fair metaphysician, and a careful observer of the phenomena of 
natural scenery.”” And when a writer like Mr. Ruskin brings these 
varied studies to bear on one great purpose, when he has to trace their 
common relation to a grand phase of human activity, it is obvious 
that he will have a great deal to say which is of interest and impor- 
tance to others besides painters. ‘The fundamental principles of all 
just thought and beautiful action or creation are the same, and in 
making clear to ourselves what is best and noblest in art, we are making 
clear to ourselves what is best and noblest in morals; in learning how 
to estimate the artistic products of a particular age according to 
the mental attitude and external life of that age, we are widening our 
sympathy and deepening the basis of our tolerance and charity. 

Of course, this treatise “Of many things” presents certain old cha- 
racteristics and new paradoxes which will furnish a fresh text to anta- 
gonistic critics; but, happily for us, and happily for our readers, who 
probably care more to know what Mr. Ruskin says than what other 
people think he ought to say, we are not among those who are more 
irritated by his faults than charmed and subdued by his merits 
When he announces to the world in his Preface, that he is incapable 
of falling into an illogical deduction—that, whatever other mistakes he 
may commit, he cannot possibly draw an inconsequent conclusion, we 
are not indignant, but amused, and do not in the least feel ourselves 
under the necessity of picking holes in his arguments in order to prove 
that he is not a logical Pope. We value a writer not in proportion 
to his freedom from faults, but in proportion to his positive excellen- 
ces—to the variety of thought he contributes and suggests, to the 
amount of gladdening and energizing emotions he excites. Of what 
comparative importance is it that Mr. Ruskin undervalues this painter, 
or overvalues the other, that he sometimes glides from a just argu- 
ment into a fallacious one, that he is a little absurd here, and not a 
little arrogant there, if, with all these collateral mistakés, he teaches 
truth of infinite value, and so teaches it that men will listen? The 
truth of infinite value that he teaches is realism—the doctrine that 
all truth and beauty are to be attained by a humble and faithful study 
of nature, and not by substituting vague forms, bred by imagination 
on the mists ot feeling, in place of definite, substantial reality. The 
thorough acceptance of this doctrine would remould our life; and he 
who teaches its application to any one department of human activity 
with such power as Mr. Ruskin’s, is a prophet for his generation. 1 
is not enough simply to teach truth; that may be done, as we all 
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know, to empty walls, and within the covers of unsaleable books ; we 
want it to be so taught as to compel men’s attention and sympathy. 
Very correct singing of very fine music will avail little without a voice 
that can thrill the audience and take possession of their souls. Now, 
Mr. Ruskin has a voice, and one of such power, that whatever error 
he may mix with his truth, he will make more converts to that truth 
than less erring advocates who are hoarse and feeble. Considered 
merely as a writer, he is in the very highest rank of English stylists. 
The vigour and splendour of his eloquence are not more remarkable 
than its precision, and the delicate truthfulness of his epithets. The 
fine largo of his sentences reminds us more of De Quincy than of any 
other writer, and his tendency to digressiveness is another and less 
admirable point of resemblance to the English Opium-eater. Yet we 
are not surprised to find that he does not mention De Quincy among 
the favourite writers who have influenced him, for Mr. Ruskin’s style 
is evidently due far more to innate faculty than to modifying influences ; 
and though he himself thinks that his constant study of Carlyle must 
have impressed itself on his language as well as his thought, we rarely 
detect this. In the point of view from which he looks at a subject, 
in the correctness of his descriptions, and in a certain rough flavour 
of humour, he constantly reminds us of Carlyle, but in the mere tissue 
of his style, scarcely ever. But while we are dilating on Mr. Ruskin’s 
general characteristics, we are robbing ourselves of the room we want 
for what is just now more important—namely, telling the reader some- 
thing about the contents of the particular volume before us. 

It opens with a discussion of the “Grand Style,” which, after an 
analysis and dismissal of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s opinion, that it con- 
sists in attending to what is invariable, “the great and general ideas 
only inherent in universal nature,’ Mr. Ruskin concludes to be “ the 
suggestion by the imagination of noble grounds for noble emotions.” 
The conditions on which this result depends are, first, the choice of 
noble subjects, i.e., subjects which involve wide interests and profound 
passions, as opposed to those which involve narrow interests and slight 
passions. And the choice which characterizes the school of high art, 
is seen as much in the treatment of the subject as the selection. 
“For the artist who sincerely chooses the noblest subject, will also 
choose chiefly to represent what makes that subject noble, namely, the 
various heroism or other noble emotions of the persons represented.” 
But here two dangers present themselves: that of superseding expres- 
sion by technical excellence, as when Paul Veronese makes the Supper 
at Emmaus a background to the portraits of two children playing 
with a dog; and that of superseding technical excellence by expression. 


“This is usually done under the influence of another kind of vanity. The 
artist desires that men should think he has an elevated soul, affects to despise 
the ordinary excellence of art, contemplates with separated egotism the course 
of his own imaginations or sensations, and refuses to look at the real facts 
around about him, in order that he may adore at leisure the shadow of himself. 
He lives in an element of what he calls tender emotions and lofty aspirations ; 
which are, in fact, nothing more than very ordinary weaknesses or instincts, 
contemplated through a mist of pride.” 
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The second condition of greatness of style is love of beauty—the 
tendency to introduce into the conception of the subject as much 
beauty as is possible, consistently with truth. 


“The corruption of the schools of high art, so far as this particular quality 
is concerned, consists in the sacrifice of truth to beauty. Great art dwells on 
all that is beautiful; but false art omits or changes all that is ugly. Great art 
accepts Nature as she is, but directs the eyes and thoughts to what is most 
perfect in her; false art saves itself the trouble of direction, by removing or 
altering whatever it thinks objectionable. The evil results of which pro- 
ceeding are twofold. 

“First. That beauty deprived of its proper foils and adjuncts ceases to be 
enjoyed as beauty, just as light deprived of all shadow ceases to be enjoyed as 
light. A white canvas cannot produce an effect of sunshine; the painter 
must darken it in some places before he can make it luminous in others; nor 
can an uninterrupted succession of beauty produce the true effect of beauty : 
it must be foiled by inferiority before its own power can be developed. Nature 
has for the most part mingled her inferior pe nobler elements as she mingles 
sunshine with shade, giving due use and influence to both; and the painter who 
chooses to remove the shadow, perishes in the burning desert he has created. 
The truly high and beautiful art of Angelico is continually refreshed and 
strengthened by his frank portraiture of the most ordinary features of his 
brother monks, and of the recorded peculiarities of ungainly sanctity; but the 
modern German and Raphaelesque schools lose all honour and nobleness in 
barber-like admiration of handsome faces, and have, in fact, no real faith except 
in straight noses and curled hair. Paul Veronese opposes the dwarf to the 
soldier, and the negress to the queen; Shakspeare places Caliban beside 
Miranda, and Autolycus beside Perdita; but the vulgar idealist withdraws his 
beauty to the safety of the saloon, and his innocence to the seclusion of the 
cloister ; he pretends that he does this in delicacy of choice and purity of sen- 
timent, while in truth he has neither courage to front the monster, nor wit 
enough to furnish the knave. 

“It is only by the habit of representing faithfully all things, that we can 
truly learn what is beautiful, and what is not. The ugliest ebjects contain 
some element of beauty; and in all, it is an element peculiar to themselves, 
which cannot be separated from their ugliness, but must either be enjoyed 
together with it, or not at all. The more a painter accepts nature as he finds 
it, the more unexpected beauty he discovers in what he at first despised; but 
once let him arrogate the right of rejection, and he will gradually contract his 
circle of enjoyment, until via he supposed to be nobleness of selection ends 
in narrowness of perception. Dwelling perpetually upon one class of ideas, his 
art becomes at once monstrous and morbid; until at last he cannot faithfully 
represent even what he chooses to retain; his discrimination contracts into 
darkness, and his fastidiousness fades into fatuity.” 


The third characteristic of great art is sincerity. The artist should 
include the largest possible quantity of truth in the most perfect pos- 
sible harmony. -A// the truths of nature cannot be given; hence a 
choice must be made of some facts which can be represented from 
amongst others which must be passed by in silence. “The inferior 
artist chooses unimportant and scattered truths; the great artist 
chooses the most necessary first, and afterwards the most consistent 
with these, so as to obtain the greatest possible and most harmonious 
scene.” Thus, Rembrandt sacrifices all other effects to the represen- 
tation of the exact force with which the light on the most illumined 
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part of an object is opposed to its obscurer portions. Paul Veronese, 
on the contrary, endeavours to embrace all the great relations of 
visible objects ; and this difference between him and Rembrandt as to 
light and shade is typical of the difference between great and inferior 
artists throughout the entire field of art. He is the greatest who 
conveys the largest sum of truth. And as the sum of truth can 
always be increased by delicacy of handling, it follows 

“ That all great art must have this delicacy to the utmost possible degree. 
This rule is infallible and inflexible. AJl coarse work is the sign of low art. 
Only, it is to be remembered, that coarseness must be estimated by the 
distance from the eye; it being necessary to consult this distance, when great, 
by laying on touches which appear coarse when seen near; but which, so far 
from being coarse, are, in alee, more delicate in a master’s work than the 
finest close handling, for they involve a calculation of result, and are laid on 
with a subtlety of sense precisely correspondent to that with which a good archer 
draws his bow; the spectator seeing in the action nothing but the strain of the 
strong arm, while there is, in reality, in the finger and eye, an ineffably delicate 
estimate of distance, and touch on the arrow plume.” 

The last characteristic of great art is invention. It must not only 
present grounds for noble emotion, but must furnish these grounds 
by imaginative power, 7.e., by an inventive combination of distinctly 
known objects. Thus imaginative art includes the historical faculties, 
which simply represent observed facts, but renders these faculties 
subservient to a poetic purpose. 

“ And now, finally, since this poetical power includes the historical, if we 
glance back to the other qualities required in great art, and put all together, 
we find that the sum of them is simply the sum of all the powers of man. For 
as (1) the choice of the high subject involves all conditions of right moral 
choice, and as (2) the love of beauty involves all conditions of right admiration, 
and as (3) the grasp of truth involves all strength of sense, evenness of judg- 
ment, and honesty of purpose, and as (4) the poe power involves all swift- 
ness of invention, and accuracy of historical memory, the sum of all these 

owers is the sum of the human soul. Hence we see why the word ‘Great? 
is used of this art. It is literally great. It compasses and calls forth the 
entire human spirit, whereas any other kind of art, being more or less small or 
narrow, compasses and calls forth only par¢ of the human spirit. Hence the 
idea of its magnitude is a literal and just one, the art being simply less or 
greater in proportion to the number of faculties it exercises and addresses. 
And this is the ultimate meaning of the definition I gave of it long ago, as con- 
taining the ‘greatest number of the greatest ideas.’ ” 

We have next a discussion of the False Ideal, and first of all, in 
Religious Art. Tle want of realization in the early religious painters 
prevented their pictures from being more than suggestions to the 
feelings. They attempted to express, not the actual fact, but their 
own enthusiasm about the fact; they covered the Virgin’s dress with 
gold, not with any idea of representing her as she ever was or will 
be seen, but with a burning desire to show their love for her. As 
art advanced in technical power and became more realistic, there 
arose a more pernicious falsity in the treatment of religious subjects; 
more pernicious, because it was more likely to be accepted as a repre- 
sentation of fact. 

“Take a very important instance. 
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“ T suppose there is no event in the whole life of Christ to which, in hours of 
doubt or men turn with more anxious thirst to know the close facts of it, 
or. with more earnest and passionate dwelling upon every syllable of its 
recorded narrative, than Christ showing Himself to his disciples at the lake of 
Galilee. There is something pre-eminently open, natural, full fronting our dis- 
belief in this manifestation. ‘The others, recorded after the resurrection, were 
sudden, phantom-like, occurring to men in profound sorrow and wearied 
agitation of heart; not, if' might seem, safe judges of what they saw. But 
the agitation was now over. They had gone back to their daily work, thinking 
still their business lay net-wards, unmeshed from the literal rope and drag. 
‘Simon Peter saith unto them, ‘I goa fishing.’ They say unto him, ‘We 
also go with thee.’ True words enough, and having far echo beyond those 
Galilean hills. That night they caught nothing; but when the morning came, 
in the clear light of it, behold, a figure stood on the shore. They were not 
thinking of anything but their fruitless hauls. They had no guess who it was. 
It ma them simply if they had canght anything. They said no. And it 
tells them to cast yet again. And John shades his eyes from the morning sun 
with his hand, to look who it is; and though the glinting of the sea, too, 
dazzles him, he makes out who it is, at last ; and poor Simon, not to be outrun 
this time, tightens his fisher’s coat about him, and dashes in, over the nets. 
One would have liked to see him swim those hundred yards, and stagger to his 
knees on the beach. 

“Well, the others get to the beach, too, in time, in such slow way as men in 
general do get, in this world, to its true shore, much impeded by that wonderful 
‘dragging the net with fishes ;’ but they get there—seven of them in all ;— 
first the Denier, and then the slowest believer, and then the quickest believer, 
and then the two throne-seekers, and two more, we know not who. 

“They sit down on the shore face to face with Him, and eat their broiled 
fish as He bids. And then, to Peter, all dripping still, shivering, and amazed, 
staring at Christ in the sun, on the other side of the coal fire,—thinking 
a little, perhaps, of what happened by another coal fire, when it was colder, 
and having had no word once changed with him by his Master since that look 
of His,—to him, so amazed, comes the question, ‘Simon, lovest thou me? 
Try to feel that a little, and think of it till it is true to you; and then, take up 
that infinite monstrosity and hypocrisy—Raphael’s cartoon of the Charge to 
Peter. Note, first, the bold ieee the putting ali the Apostles there, a 
mere lie to serve the Papal heresy of the Petric supremacy, by putting them all in 
the background while Peter receives the charge, and making them all witnesses to 
it. Note the handsomely curled hair and neatly tied sandals of the men who 
had been out all night in the sea-mists and on the slimy decks. Note their 
convenient dresses for going a-fishing, with trains that lie a yard along the 

round, and goodly fringes,—all made to match, an apostolic fishing costume. 
Note how Peter especially (whose chief glory was in his wet coat girt about 
him and naked limbs) is enveloped in folds and fringes, so as to kneel and hold 
his keys with grace. No fire of coals at all, nor lonely mountain shore, but a 

leasant Italian landscape, full of villas and churches, and a flock of sheep to 
™ pointed at; and the whole group of Apostles, not round Christ, as the 
would have been naturally, but straggling away in a line, that they may a 
be shown. 

“The simple truth is, that the moment we look at the picture we feel our 
belief of the whole thing taken away. There is, visibly, no possibility of that 
group ever having existed, in any place, or on any occasion. It is all a mere 
mythic absurdity, and faded concoction of fringes, muscular arms, and curly 
heads of Greek philosophers.” 


Mr. Ruskin glances rapidly at the False Ideal in profane art—the 
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pursnit of mere physical beauty as a gratification to the idle senses ; 
and then enters into an extended consideration of the True Ideal, 
distinguished by him into three branches. 1. Purist Idealism, which 
results from the unwillingness of pure and tender minds to contem- 
plate evil, of which Angelico is the great example, among the early 
painters; and among the moderas, Stothard exhibits the same ten- 
dency in the treatment of worldly subjects. 2. Naturalist Idealism, 
which accepts the weaknesses, faults, and wrongnesses in all things 
that it sees, but so places them that they furm a noble whole, in 
which the imperfection of each several part is not only harmless, but 
absolutely essential, and yet in which whatever is good in each 
several part shall be completely displayed. 3. The Grotesque Ideal, 
which is either playful, terrible, or symbolical. The essence of an 
admirable chapter on “Finish” is, that all real finish is not mere 
polish, but added truth. Great artists finish not to show their skill, nor 
to produce a smooth piece of work, but to render clearer the expres- 
sion of knowledge. 

We resist the temptation to quote any of the very fine things 
Mr. Ruskin says about the “ Use of Pictures,” and pass on to the 
succeeding chapter, in which he enters on his special subject, namely, 
landscape painting. With that intense interest in landscape whica 
is a peculiar characteristic of modern times, is associated the “ Pathetic 
Fallacy” —the transference to external objects of the spectator’s own 
emotions, as when Kingsley says of the drowned maiden, — 


«They rowed her in across the rolling foam— 
The cruel, crawling foam.” 


The pleasure we derive from this fallacy is legitimate when the 
passion in which it originates is strong, and has an adequate cause. 
But the mental condition which admits of this fallacy is of a lower 
order than that in which, while the emotions are strong, the intellect 
is yet strong enough to assert its rule against them; and “ the whole 
man stands in an iron glow, white hot, perhaps, but still strong, and 
in nowise evaporating ; even if he melts, losing none of his weight.” 
Thus the poets who delight in this fallacy are chiefly of the second 
order—the reflective and perceptive—such as Wordsworth, Keats, 
and Tennyson; while the creative poets, for example, Shakspeare, 
Homer, and Dante, use it sparingly. 

Next follows one of the most delightful and suggestive chapters 
in the volume, on “Classical Landscape,” or the way in which the 
Greeks looked at external nature. Take a specimen on the details of 
the Homeric landscape :— 

“ As far as I recollect, without a single exception, every Homeric landscape, 
intended to be beautiful, is composed of a fountain, a meadow, and a shady 
grove. ‘This ideal is very interestingly marked, as intended for a perfect one, 
in the fifth book of the ‘Odyssey ;? when Mercury himself stops for a moment, 
though on a message, to look at a landscape, ‘which even an immortal might 
be gladdened to behold.’ This landscape consists of a cave covered with a 
running vine, all blooming into grapes, and surrounded by a grove of alder, 
poplar, and sweet-smelling cypress. Four fountains of white (foaming) water, 
springing in succession (mark the orderliness), and close to one another, flow 
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away in different directions, through a meadow full of violets and parsley 
(parsley, to mark its moisture, being elsewhere called hs ors and 
associated with the lotus); the air is perfumed not only by these violets and 
by the sweet cypress, but by Calypso’s fire of finely chopped cedar wood, which 
sends a smoke, as of incense, through the island; Calypso herself is singing ; 
and finally, upon the trees are resting, or roosting, owls, hawks, and dy 
tongued sea-crows.’ Whether these last are considered as a part of the ideal 
landscape, as marine singing-birds, I know not; but the approval of Mercury 
appears to be elicited chiefly by the fountains and violet meadow. 

“Now the notable things in this description are, first, the evident 
subservience of the whole landscape to human comfort, to the foot, the 
taste, or the smell; and secondly, that throughout the passage there is not a 
single figurative word expressive of the things being in any wise other than 

lain grass, fruit, or flower. I have used the term ‘spring’ of the fountains, 
oath without doubt, Homer means that they sprang forth brightly, having 
their source at the foot of the rocks (as copious fountains nearly always have) ; 
« but Homer does not say ‘spring,’ he says — flow, and uses only one word 
for ‘growing softly,’ or ‘richly,’ of the tall trees, the vine, and the violets. 
There is, however, some expression of sympathy with the sea-birds; he 
speaks of them in precisely the same terms, as in other places of naval nations, 
saying they ‘have care of the works of the sea.’ 

“If we glance through the references to pleasant landscape which occur 
in other parts of the ‘Odyssey,’ we shall always be struck by this quiet 
subjection of their every feature to human service, and by the excessive 
similarity in the scenes. Perhaps the spot intended, after this, to be most 
perfect, may be the garden of Alcinous, where the principal ideas are, still 
more definitely, order, symmetry, and fruitfulness ; the beds being duly ranged 
between rows of vines, which, as well as the pear, apple, and fig-trees, bear 
fruit continually, some grapes being yet sour, while others are getting black ; 
there are plenty of ‘orderly square beds of herbs,’ chiefly leeks, and two 
fountains, one running through the garden, and one under the pavement of the 
palace to a reservoir for the citizens. Ulysses, pausing to contemplate this 
scene, is described nearly in the same terms as Mercury, pausing to contemplate 
the wilder meadow; and it is interesting to observe, that, in spite of all 
Homer’s love of symmetry, the god’s admiration is excited by the free fountains, 
wild violets, and wandering vine; but the mortal’s,.by the vines in rows, the 
leeks in beds, and the fountains in pipes.” 


The medieval feeling for landscape is less utilitarian than the 
Greek. Everything is pleasurable and horticultural—the knights 
and ladies sing and make love in pleasaunces and rose-gardens. There 
is a more sentimental enjoyment in external nature; but, added to 
this, there is a new respect for mountains, as places where a solemn 
presence is to be felt, and spiritual good obtained. As Homer is the 
grand authority for Greek landscape, so is Dante for the medieval ; 
and Mr. Ruskin gives an elaborate study of the landscape in the 
“ Divina Commedia.” To the love of brilliancy shown in medieval 
landscape, is contrasted the love of clouds in the modern, “so that if 
a general and characteristic name were needed for modern landscape 
art, none better could be found than “the service of clouds.” But 
here again Mr. Ruskin seeks for the spirit of landscape first of all in 
literature ; and he expects to surprise his readers by selecting Scott 
as the typical poet, and greatest literary man of his age. He, very 
justly, we think, places Creative literature such as Scott's, above Sen- 
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timental literature, even when this is of as high a character as in 
some passages of Byron or Tennyson. 


“To invent a story, or admirably and thoroughly tell any part of a story, it 
is necessary to grasp the entire mind of every personage concerned in it, and 
know precisely how they would be affected ‘ws what happens; which to do 
requires a colossal intellect ; but to describe a separate emotion delicately, it 
is only needed that one should feel it oneself; and thousands of people are 
capable of feeling this or that noble emotion for one who is able to enter into 
all the feelings of somebody sitting on the other side of the table . . I 
unhesitatingly receive as a greater manifestation of power the right invention 
of a few sentences spoken by Pleydell and Mannering across their supper-table, 
than the most tender and passionate melodies of the self-examining verse.” 


This appreciation of Scott’s power puts us in such excellent humour, 
that we are not inclined to quarrel with Mr. Ruskin about another 
judgment of his, to which we cannot see our way, in spite of the 
arguments he adduces. According to him Scott was eminently sad, 
sadder than Byron. On the other hand, he shows that this sadness 
did not lead Scott into the pathetic fallacy: the bird, the brook, 
the flower, and the cornfield, kept their gladsomeness for him, not- 
withstanding his own melancholy. But the more we look into Mr. 
Ruskin’s volume, the more we want to quote or to question; so, 
remembering that we have other books to tell the reader about, we 
must shut this very seductive one, and content ourselves with merely 
mentioning the chapters on the “ Moral of Landseape,” and on the 
“Teachers of Turner,’’ which occupy the remaining pages ; the latter 
preparing the way for the special consideration of Turner, which is 
to follow in the fourth volume. If the matter of this book had 
arrested us less, we should, perhaps, have laid more stress on the 
illustrations, some of which are very beautiful: for example, a view 
of the Apennines by sunset, and a group of leaves and grasses, from 
the author’s own pencil. 

Another writer on art, who knows how to make his subject inte- 
resting to the uninitiated, is Adolf Stahr, the author of that very 
agreeable work on ancient art, “'Torso,’’* the first volume of which 
we noticed a year ago. The second volume is now before us, and 
completes, in moderate compass, a survey of Greek sculptural art 
from its earliest dawn to what may be called its faint afterglow 
under the Emperor Hadrian—a survey which we commend to all 
readers who are not already too well-informed on the subject to be 
glad of a guide learned enough, if he chose, to make an immense display 
of pedantry, but tasteful enough to choose the very opposite course, 
and not be pedantic at all. Perhaps, indeed, the majority of his 
readers would have liked him more frequently to interrupt the easy 
flow of his narrative and description by definite citation, and by a 
precise statement of the grounds on which he has adopted a very 
decided opinion; but a thirst for full and accurate knowledge can be 
satisfied elsewhere, when once the thirst has been created, and for 





2 Torso.” Kunst, Kiinstler und Kunstwerke der Alten. Von Adolf Stahr, 
In Zwei Theilen, Zweiter Theil. London: David Nutt. . 
[Vol. LXV. No CXVIII.] New Szriss, Vol. IX. No. Il. TT 
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this last purpose few books can be better adapted than Professor 
Stahr’s “'Torso.”” German critics will tell you that he is too enthu- 
siastic and general in his admiration; but for our own part, since an 
author must be fallible, we prefer that his fallibility should lie in 
this direction, and that he should betray us into feeling too much 
rather than too little pleasure in the works of our fellow men. The 
second volume is not equal in interest to the first, but this diminution 
of interest lies in the nature of the subject; for, as the first volume 
carries us to the period of Alexander, and includes an account of 
the sculptures which owe their fundamental conception to the two 
great schools of Phidias and Praxiteles, a continuation necessarily 
implies a declension. Still, if we consider that, with the exception 
of the Parthenon sculptures, almost all the great works which 
enable us to form a conception of Greek art as it was in the 
days of Greek glory, must be referred to the kindred genius or 
the reproductive skill of artists who lived in the period when Greek 
art was revived under Roman patronage, we shall hardly be indif- 
ferent to the fragmentary records which remain to us of artistic 
life and production in this period, and shall only regret that our 
knowledge of the atelier, where statues were wrought ; is so much more 
scanty than our knowledge of the palace, for which statues were 
ordered. 

The second volume of “Torso” opens with a survey of the Mace- 
donian period in its relation to art. Under Alexander had already 
began the era of connoisseurship. “Most men,” says Arcesilas, a 
philosopher of that day, quoted by Plutarch, “think it an indis- 
pensable requisite to inquire closely into the composition and value of 
works of art, which are quite foreign to them, such as pictures and 
statues, and to contemplate them carefully both with their eyes and 
mind, while they neglect their own life, which offers to them a fruitful 
subject of meditation.” With Alexander too began that splendid 
royal patronage through which art was made chiefly subservient to 
the glory of the individual, and thus determined to the production of 
portrait and of historical monuments. The Phidias of this new era in 
art was Lysippus, but his skill in portrait formed only one direction 
of his genius. He is supposed to have completed the Hercules ideal, 
both as resting momentarily from his labours, as in the Farnese Her- 
cules, or as reposing for ever from his toils at the table of the gods, 
according to the conception indicated by the Torso of the Vatican, 
which, if legend may be trusted, was found by Michael Angelo in the 
workshop of a shoemaker who used it as a block on which to cut out 
his last! Lysippus was also famous as a sculptor of animals: Petro- 
nius says of him, that he “lent speech to the souls of animals through 
the forms he gave to their bodies.’’ He was especially great in horses, 
so that we may with some probability take the Horses of the Sun at 
Venice as an indication of his power in this way. The wanderings of 
these famous horses are curiously indicative of European political 
vicissitudes. Originally produced by a Greek artist as an offering to 
some temple of Apollo, they were first carried from Greece to Rome ; 
then from Rome to Constantinople; from thence, on the conquest of 
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the city by the Latins, they were carried as a trophy to Venice ; five 
hundred years later they were transported by Napoleon to Paris, 
where they adorned the triumphal arch of the Tuileries until, after 
Napoleon’s fall, they were restored to Venice. A favourite occupation 
of art under the successors of Alexander was the symbolical repre- 
sentation of countries, cities, nations, and rivers as human individuals. 
The ideals of the gods were exhausted; hence the artists were urged 
to seek new subjects for ideal forms, and they found them in this kind 
of personification. Such productions formed suitable ornaments for 
the triumphal processions of the royal personages whose courts now 
became the centres of Greek art, while the ancient schools of Greece 
sank into insignificance. 


* Athens, Sicyon, and Argos,” says Professor Stahr, “almost vanished out 
of the history of art; and although the traditional forms of art were still prac- 
tised, and in Athens especially, the important commissions given by the kings 
of Egypt, Syria, and Pergamos, gave very various employment to artists, there 
had nevertheless begun a time in which neither the illustrious artists nor the 

eat works produced by them exercised a substantial influence on the further 

evelopment of plastic art. This is the period which Pliny marks out as lying 
between the years 290 and 152 before Enrist. At its close commences the 
revival of genuine Greek art in Athens, coinciding with the epoch at which it 
attained predominance in Rome. Shortly before the beginning of this period, 
in the time of Alexander the Great, we see the historical study of earlier art 
beginning to exhibit itself in a literary form. Books of travel appeared con- 
taining descriptions of cities and countries which were peculiarly rich in works 
of art. Lists were made of the most celebrated works of art, the merits of 
great artists were compared, and particular species of art were criticised in 
systematic and historical works. And, for the most part, it was not laymen, 
but artists, and among them masters of reputation, who in this way sought 
to exercise an influence on the taste and judgment of their contemporaries, 
as well as on the practice of art. In consequence of this, the earlier creative 
spontaneity of the artist oe way more and more to conscious reflection and 
calculated purpose. By the great political revolution which had taken place, 
Art was removed further and further from its position as a necessary member 
of a political and religious organism ; its connexion with the common national 
life, as developed in the organic communities of the various races and republics 
of Greece being dissolved, it became with poetry and literature, principally 
the affair of the rich and cultivated.” 

After Alexander’s death, Rhodes and the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
rose into celebrity as centres of art. To the school of Rhodes we are 
indebted for the Laocoon, the date of which has been so hotly dis- 
puted by the critics. Stahr adopts the opinion that refers it to the 
period of the early emperors. The school of Pergamos contributed 
the Dying Gladiator, Byron’s description of which makes those who 
are more imaginative than critical unwilling to adopt the interpre- 
tation now sanctioned by the best critics—namely, that it does not 
represent a gladiator, but is a figure once forming part of a group of 
barbarians intended to celebrate the triumph of Attalus, king of Per- 
gamos, over the Gauls who infested the Macedonian states after the 
death of Alexander, and that it was transported to Rome at the time 
of the Roman conquest of Pergamos. ‘These statues of barbarians 
mark an interesting change in Greek art. We see by the ginetan 
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sculptures that early art, as might be expected, attempted no dis- 
tinction of race otherwise than by costume. The Trojans resemble 
the Greeks to a hair in all but their armour. Of course it was the 
same in early painting. When Polygnotus had to paint at Delphos 
the Ethiopian king, Memnon, he did not give him the form and com- 
plexion of an Ethiopian, but symbolized his nationality by the em- 
broidery of his dress, and by placing a Moorish boy at his feet. 


“First with Alexander the Great, who by his world-conquering expeditions 
opened to the Greeks a close acquaintance with numerous foreign nations, began 
i to arise in art the sense for historical representation in the characteristic 
style. Hence followed a radical revolution in plastic-art. A totally new study 
of nature was necessary to the artist, and the hitherto exclusive regard to beauty 
of form necessarily gave way to the striving after characterization. The artists 
who received the commission to commemorate the victory of Attalus over the 
Gauls, had to perform their task in the presence of actual reality. These savage 
Gauls were well-known figures: hundreds of thousands had beheld them with 
terror. The artist who should represent them was thus not in the position of 
the Gginetan sculptor, from whom the barbaric Trojans, represented by him 
after the Homeric legend, were removed by many hundred years. Artists like 
Pyromachus and his colleagues must undertake an individual representation of 
a national type, if they would be understood hy their contemporaries. They 
must study the Gallic type in real models—which could not be wanting—in 
order to represent it so as to meet the requirements of their age. And _ this 
they did, as we see by their works; but they have also ennobled this barbaric 


_ type, and made it beautiful in its kind.” 


We have next a sketch of Etruscan art, and the Roman art that 
grew out of it in the early times of the Republic, of which we have 
perhaps a characteristic relic in the She-Wolf of the Capitol. This 
prepares the way for an account of that restoration of Greek art 
alluded to in a previous quotation as having commenced, after a cen- 
tury and a half of enfeeblement, in the second century before Christ, 
that is, after the close of the second Punic War, when the Romans 
began to cultivate art as an exotic. The school of Athens began to 
revive, and found a market for its productions in Rome ; Greek artists 
began to take up their residence in the world-metropolis; in fact, 
Rome began to bear something of the same relation to Greek art that 
London bears to Italian music. The conquest of Greece, and the 
transportation of its art-treasures to Rome, heightened the appetite 
for such things as objects of luxury and dilettantism, and it is a sig- 
nificant trait, that the Romans in this period originated that appli- 
cation of the word “taste”? to art, which rouses Mr. Ruskin’s indig- 
nation. Professor Stahr illustrates the Roman point of view on this 
subject in an interesting chapter on “Cicero and his Relation to 
Art,” and in a short discussion of the Roman art-robberies, which he 
traces from their germ in the religious belief that to deprive a state 
of its divine images was to deprive it of the aid of its gods, he indi- 
cates the advantages we have derived from this felony on a large 
scale, which, like so many other misdemeanours, we at once denounce 
and practise. In fact, but for Roman plunder and Roman patronage 
we should have known little of Greek art; for in spite of the terrible 
eonflagrations which have again and again laid the greater part of 
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Rome in ruins, those ruins have proved our best storehouse ; they 
have preserved to us precious copies, while the ruins of Greece have 
yielded few originals. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with the history of art 
under the emperors, from Augustus to Hadrian. The conception of 
Bacchus as the Care-Dispeller was a favourite one with the artists of 
this period, and among the statues which were inspired by this ideal 
is the wonderful Barberini Faun, who is sleeping off the influence of 
the god. It was found in the moat of the Castle of St. Angelo, 
from the battlements of which it was thrown down by the garrison, in 
the time of Belisarius, on the heads of the besieging Goths! To the 
early part of this period belongs, in all probability, the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, which was found in Raphael’s time among the ruins of the 
summer-palace of Antium, a favourite residence of the early em- 
perors, especially of Nero. The relation which later works of supreme 
excellence, like this Apollo, have to the ideals of the earlier Greek 
artists may suggest an interesting comparison with certain recent 
accusations of plagiarism directed against Longfellow. 

“The artists who flourished on Italian ground in the period of the restora- 
tion of Greek art, could hope to place themselves on a level with their great 
predecessors only by endeavouring to complete and ennoble the characteristic 
types and ideal forms of the Gods created by the old masters. In this position, 
at once of freedom and subordination, which renounced the dangerous glory of 
novel invention, lay, as the great Visconti remarks, one of the secrets which 
secured the success of later art. Thus Praxiteles’ Venus of Cnidos grew into 
the Venus de Medici of Cleomenes, and the Hercules-ideal of Lysippus into 
the Farnese Hercules of Glycon. Thus artists of whom history has not pre- 
served to us so much as their names, because they lived later than those Greek 
writers on art from whom Pliny drew his information, left behind works like 
the Torso and the Barberini Faun, like the Colossi of Monte Cavallo, and the 
Antinous Braschi, like the Nile and the Tiber—‘ Masterpieces which induce 
us to believe that the artists whose chisel created them have surpassed the old 
masters. For they did not shrink from being imitators, if only their imitations 
cast the old originals into the shade.” —Visconti, Gucres divers. 

Under the magnificent patronage of Hadrian, art rallied before its 
final death-struggle, and bequeathed to us the melancholy beauty of 
the Antinous. ‘lhe group of San Ildefonso, which Lessing interpreted 
as Sleep and Death, is now explained, by the troublesome acumen of 
many critics, to represent Antinous being led by the Genius of Hadrian 
to the realm of shades. The second brief division of the volume is 
occupied with an account of the portraits of the Roman emperors 
and their families, which are preserved to us among the relics of an- 
cient sculpture, and with considerations on the colossal in plastic art. 

Professor Stahr, as we have intimated, aims rather at making his 
subject agreeable, and at giving general conceptions, than at furnishing 
detailed and systematic information; and besides he treats almost 
exclusively of sculpture, his title, which implies that he treats of 
ancient art generally, being too comprehensive. On closing his book, 
the reader who was not well instructed beforehand will probably 
want to know precisely what may be learned from the remains of 
ancient literature concerning Greek artists and their works. He will 
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be glad of dates and precise bibliographical references, and will wel- 
come a writer whose object is matter and not manner. Such a reader 
will find what he wants in Brunn’s valuable and elaborate History 
of the Greek Artists.* The work is not yet complete, the first 
part only of the second volume having recently appeared; but in this 
part there is a complete account of the painters and architects. 

Something equally comprehensive in relation to modern art, at least 
in one department, is promised by the title, “ History of the Painters 
of all Nations,’’* given to a handsomely printed and profusely illus- 
trated quarto volume, which presents the incongruous features of 
having the names of a French author, a French artist, and an Ame- 
rican publisher, on its title-page, and a preface by Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
congratulating the publisher on preparing so important a work for the 
English public. But this promise of comprehensiveness is not fulfilled, 
for the volume contains the lives of a few painters only, belonging to 
the German, Dutch, Spanish, and French schools. Some of the lives 
are well written, the illustrations varying in value, from the respect- 
able to the worthless—from the tolerably fresh to the quite worn-out 
stock engraving ; indeed, the book seems to have been constructed 
on the same principle of using up fragments, as the housewife’s 
economical pie. 

We turn from the art which most of us must leave our homes to 
get even a glimpse of, to that which has at least the advantage of 
visiting us at our own firesides—the art of the romancer and the 
novelist ; and the first work of fiction that presents itself as worth 
notice is the “Shaving of Shagpat,’’® an admirable imitation of 
Oriental tale-telling, which has given us far more pleasure than we 
remember to have had even in younger days from reading “ Vathek’’ 
—the object of Byron’s enthusiastic praise. Of course, the great 
mass of fictions are imitations more or less slavish and mechanical— 
imitations of Scott, of Balzac, of Dickens, of Currer Bell, and the 
rest of the real “ makers ;” every great master has his school of fol- 
lowers, from the kindred genius down to the feeble copyist. The 
“Shaving of Shagpat’’ is distinguished from the common run of fictions, 
not in being an imitation, but in the fact that its model has been 
chosen from no incidental prompting, from no wish to suit the popular 
mood, but from genuine love and mental affinity. Perhaps we ought 
to say that it is less an imitation of the “Arabian Nights’ than a 
similar creation inspired by a thorough and admiring study. No 
doubt, if a critical lens were to be applied, there would be found 
plenty of indications that the writer was born in Western Europe, 
and in the nineteenth century, and that his Oriental imagery is got 
by hearsay ; but to people more bent on enjoying what they read than 
on proving their acumen, the “Shaving of Shagpat” will be the 
thousand and second night which they perhaps longed for in their 





3 “Geschichte der Griechischer Kiinstler.” Von Dr. Heinrich Brunn. 

* “The History of the Painters of all Nations.” By M. Charles Blanc, New 
York : Montgomery. 

5 “The Shaving of Shagpat. An Arabian Entertainment.” By George Mere- 
dith. London: Chapman and Hall. Ff 
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childhood. The author is alive to every element in his models: he 
reproduces their humour and practical sense as well as their wild 
imaginativeness. Shibli Bagarag, the barber, carries a great destiny 
within him: he is to shave Shagpat the clothier, and thus to become 
Master of the Event. The city of Shagpat, unlike the city of 
London, regards shaving, and not the beard, as the innovation; and 
Shagpat is a “miracle of hairiness, black with hair as he had been 
muzzled with it, and his head, as it were, a berry in a huge bush by 
reason of it,’ and when the countenance of Shagpat waxed fiery it 
was as “a flame kindled by travellers at night in a bramble bush, and 
he ruffled and heaved, and was as when dense jungle-growths are 
stirred violently by the near approach of a wild animal.’’ Moreover, 
among the myriad hairs of Shagpat is the mysterious “ Identical,” 
which somehow holds the superstition of men in bondage, so that 
they bow to it without knowing why—the most obstinate of all 
bowing, as we are aware. Hence, he who will shave Shagpat, and de- 
liver men from worshipping his hairy mightiness, will deserve to be 
called Master of the Event; and the story of all the adventures 
through which Shibli Bagarag went before he achieved this great 
work—the thwackings he endured, ‘the wondrous scenes he beheld, 
and the dangers he braved to possess himself of the magic horse 
Garaveen, the Lily of the Enchanted Léa, and other indispensable 
things, with his hair-breadth escapes from spiteful genii—all this 
forms the main action of the book. Other tales are introduced, 
serving as pleasant landing-places on the way. The best of these is 
the story of Khipil the Builder, a humorous apologue, which will 
please readers who are unable to enjoy the wilder imaginativeness of 
Oriental fiction; but lovers of the poetical will prefer the story of 
Bhanavar the Beautiful. We confess to having felt rather a languish- 
ing interest towards the end of the work; the details of the action 
became too complicated, and our imagination was rather wearied in 
following them. But where is the writer whose wing is as strong at 
the end of his flight as at the beginning? Even Shakespeare flags 
under the artificial necessities of a dénouement. 

But perhaps, reader, you are too severely rational to revel in the 
fantastic impossibilities of an Arabian Entertainment; you have no 
sympathy with the “grotesque ideal?” In that case you will find 
something more to your taste in the ingeniously conceived possibilities 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s “ After Dark,”® two volumes of tales, all, 
except one, previously published in “ Household Words,” but now for 
the first time cleverly put into a common setting, which heightens 
their effect. This setting is an episode in the life of a travelling 
portrait-painter, which we are made to learn through the charmingly 
simple narrative of his wife’s diary. Disabled for a time by weakness 
of the eyes from working at his profession, his wife suggests that he 
should fill up the consequent deficit in their purse by dictating to her 
“after dark,” when her household work is done, some of the good 





6 « After Dark.” By Wilkie Collins, In Two Vols, London: Smith and 
Elder, 
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stories he has gathered in the course of his wanderings. The well- 
known necessity for getting a “sitter’’ to talk ot something that will 
interest him and make him forget that he has to look dignified, renders 
the portrait-painter ingenious in extracting personal anecdotes and 
bits of striking experience, so that he has two sources of unusual 
knowledge about men and their fortunes—observation of his sitters 
themselves, and a peculiar opportunity of learning what they have to 
tell about others. In the prologue to each of his stories our painter, in 
“ After Dark,” gives us something of what he has gathered from the 
former source ; he describes one of his sitters or the persons with whom 
a certain commission brought him into contact, and tells us the con- 
versation that led to his eliciting the succeeding story. These pro- 
logues are carefully and agreeably written, and have the negative 
charm, in these days of spasmodic writing fast rising into the import- 
ance of a positive merit—of being free from all affectation. Of the 
tales themselves, the main element is the excitement either of curiosity 
or of terror; their great merit consists either in the effective present- 
ation of a mystery or the effective working up of striking situations ; 
their chief defect in the neglect of character and detail. The writer 
does not care to interest us in his personages, but only in what happens 
to them. Since Mrs. Crowe has ceased to write, Mr. Wilkie Collins 
seems to be without a rival in the skilful movement of a ghost or 
murder story, and he knows how to give the thrill of terror, without 
mingling that sort of offence to refined sensibilities which causes terror 
to pass into horror and disgust. Three admirable stories of this class 
are, “ The terribly strange Bed,” “Gabriel’s Wedding,” and “The 
Yellow Mask,” and we commend them as short, strong draughts to 
any one who has béen nauseated by the copious drawing-room slip-slop 
of three-volumed novels like “ Laura Gay,” or “ Olive Hastings.’ The 
author of “ After Dark’’ seeks his moving incidents in modern life, and 
he usually, in the end, interprets the supernatura] into the natural. In 
these excessively knowing days a mystery has become simply a pro- 
blem, a murder simply an occasion for exercising the ingenuity of the 
detective police ; instead of turning pale at a ghost, we knit our brows 
and construct hypotheses to account for it; instead of shuddering at a 
murder, we throw an amateur zeal into the investigation of the evidence. 
Edgar Poe’s tales were an effort of genius to reconcile the two ten- 
dencies—to appal the imagination and yet satisfy the intellect; and 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, in this respect, often follows in Poe’s track, though, 
to our thinking, he succeeds best when he pays no tribute to rationalism, 
but gives the rein to his faculty for what the Germans call the schau- 
derhaft, which means, in general, whatever makes one’s flesh creep. 
There are still plenty of readers left who abhor the explanatory, and 
doat on what can never be accounted for. To such readers we recom-: 
mend “ La Main Enchantée,” an eerie story (scene, Paris, time, the 
reign of Henry the Fourth), by poor Gérard de Nerval. It forms only 
a small] part of a small posthumous volume recently published under 
the! title “ La Bohéme Galante,’’’.a medley of literary sketches, 





7 “La Bohéme Galante.” Par Gérard de Nerval. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
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poems, tales, and dramatic criticisms. There is one other story in the 
volume, “ Le Monstre Vert,” of what may be called the tipsy-fantastic 
order. 

We are still in the moon-lit regions of Wonder, when we take up a 
“Wreath of Tyrolese Legends ;”’ ® only not in company with the artist, 
but with the naive genius of an uncultivated people. It seems to 
speak well for the virtue of the Tyrolese, that Satan cuts an extremely 
poor figure in their Saga—that he seems indeed to have the reputation 
of being somewhat of a blockhead, the popular mind of Tyrol thus 
jumping with the conclusion of sage philosophers, that sin is in fact 
supreme stupidity. For example: on that famous rock, the Martins- 
wand, the devil, not discouraged by his failure in tempting the Emperor 
Maximilian, continued the same malevolent game with less important 
personages, such as poor peasants who had no money to pay their 
taxes, herdsmen who had lost their cattle, or unsuccessful hunters 
longing for a charmed bullet, till at last a bold and cunning goatherd 
spoiled his business for ever. As this brave youngster was one day 
watching his goats, he was hardy enough to vary his amusement of 
waking the echoes by challenging Beelzebub, who lost no time in 
showing his unamiable form from behind a block of granite. “ Here 
am I,” he howled, in a voice like the roaring of the wind; “three 
things you may demand of me, for each of which you must pay me 
with your soul; only in case I cannot perform any one of the three 
are you at liberty again.” The goatherd collected his spirits, which 
had been a little scattered by the unexpected answer to his challenge, 
and, after a moment’s thought, proposed that Beelzebub should gather 
and bring to him, in a quarter of an hour, all the primroses on the 
mountain; not one must be missing. At the end of the time the 
devil came back, perspiring and panting, with a huge basket of primroses 
on his back, and shook the flowers down at the goatherd’s feet. “Is 
there not one missing?” said the youngster. “Not one,” said the 
devil. Then the goatherd turned up his hat and laughingly showed a 
bunch of primroses which he had gathered that morning! The devil 
had lost, and must try again. The next task was to milk all his 
challenger’s goats in a quarter of an hour. Away he went, and suc- 
ceeded to admiration till he came to the last goat, which proved more 
than his match, and upset him again and again, so that his cloven 
hoof flew up in the air like a pony’s when he rolls himself on a sum- 
mer’s day. At last, spent and out of breath, the devil gave up, and 
confessed that he had lost again. “I can well believe it,” said the 
goatherd, shaking his sides with laughter, “when you set about 
milking the he-goat, you were not likely to have done your work in a 
hurry.” The third task was to count all the crucifixes in Tyrol in a 
quarter of an hour; but the crucifixes in Tyrol are known to be innu- 
merable, and after loading his back with memoranda of numbers, the 
devil had to confess himself once more outdone. Since this notable 
snubbing, he has been so mortified that he has not shown himself in 


that region again. 





8 *“Sagenkrinzlein aus Tirol.” Won Martin Meyer. 
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We are always ready to listen to the Germans when they have a 
legend to tell us; no people better acquainted than they with the 
manners and conversation of web-footed dwarfs, nixies, and Kobolds. 
The regions of the air, as Jean Paul says, are their peculiar inheritance 
—the regions of the hypothetic and unreal. But the nearer the Ger- 
man romancer approaches ferra-firma and every-day life, the less likely 
he is to be endurable. What shall we say then to a German who 
offers us “ Pictures from the War in the East; a series of historical 
romances out of our own times,” who overlays the stirring truth 
of last year’s journals with dull fiction—who thinks he can improve on 
the natural granite by daubing it with his stucco. We open the first 
volume and are not surprised to find that the hero is, “Sir Rodney, 
Esquire, an English lord,’’ of marble brow and “ feine manieren,’’ who 
travels to St. Petersburgh with a drunken Irishman as his valet. on 
ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa. 

' A little bit of graceful fiction, worth looking for to those whose 
literary appetite is rather dainty, will be found in the appendix to the 
new and cheap edition of De Stendhal’s book “De lAmour.”!® The 
tale we mean is called “ Ernestine, ou la Naissance de l’Amour ;’’ it is 
no more than thirty pages long, but in that short space, and at the 
expense of only half an hour’s reading, we have the story of a naive 
girlish passion, given with far more finish, that is, with more signi- 
ficant detail, than most of our writers can achieve by the elaboration 
of three volumes. As a whole, however, this book on Love would 
incline a reader not otherwise acquainted with the author, to think 
that the high estimate of De Stendhal (or Beyle) now current, is 
somewhat due to the reactionary tendency of fashion. The form of 
the book is repulsive; it is, in fact, a collection of notes, written 
down in various moods, from the cynical to the sentimental; and the 
opening, which is a professedly exhaustive analysis of love, happens 
to be one of the weakest parts of the collection. But renouncing a 
continuous reading of what has no proper continuity, and dipping in 
here and there, one alights on fragments of excellent sense and 
caustic observation. A good deal of the causticity is applied to the 
foibles of women, but some of them, probably, will think Beyle makes 
amends for a few Rochefoucauldisms on this subject, by his pithy 
arguments in favour of giving women a thorough education. If in 
one place he says: “ Present the most remarkable man to a woman 
the reverse of stupid; it will always be a grain of prejudice that 
— her opinion of him at the first glance’’—in another place 

@ says :— 


“The acquisition of ideas produces the same good and evil effects in both 
sexes. Vanity will never be wanting even in the most complete absence of 
every reason for feeling it, as one may see in the inhabitants of a petty town; 
let us at least force it to sustain itself on a real merit which will be useful and 
agreeable to society.” 





® «Bilder aus dem orientalischen Kriege: Eine Folge historischer Romane 
aus unsern Zeit.” Von Max Von Riedwald, Leipzig: Otto Wigand. 

10° ‘De TAmour.” Par De Stendhal (Henri Beyle). Seule Edition, complete, 
augmentée de Prefaces, et de fragmens inédits. London: D. Nutt. 
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And again :— 

“One of the finest privileges of intellect is that it gives a dignity and a 
charm to old age. Look, for instance, at the arrival of Voltaire in Paris eclips- 
ing the pretensions of royalty. But for poor women, as soon as they have lost 
the brilliancy of youth, their sole and melancholy pleasure consists in deceiving 
themselves as to the part they play in the world.” 


But though Beyle would have, “as far as possible, exactly the same 
education given to girls as to boys,’’ he has no encouragement for the 
femme auteur, at least he regards that phenomenon as not very 
desirable, until feminine culture shall have become too general for a 
woman to suppose that some culture is a sufficient outfit for author- 
ship. In the meantime, he advises a woman to write on two con- 
ditions only: that she contributes to maintain her family by it, or 
that she keeps the fact a secret even from her friends——conditions, 
which we fancy, would considerably thin the ranks of the authoresses ; 
perhaps not without compensating advantages to the world. Since, 
however, in spite of all discouragements, from the days of Faust until 
now, the number of silly men who rush into print has been constantly 
on the increase, we see no reason to think that silly women will 
follow a different law. 

The most strenuous opponent of feminine authorship will scarcely 
deny that women have certain opportunities ‘and qualifications which, 
if their culture were more comprehensive, might fit them for writing 


| excellent children’s books, and so multiply such treasures as the 


“Little Merchants,” or the “Croften Boys.” Fortunately, in the 
absence of more Miss Edgeworths and Harriet Martineaus, there is 
every now and then a man of genius, who is also a happy father, and 
thinks it worth while to write delightful stories for boys and girls, 
as well as for men and women. Mr. Kingsley, for example, who has 
lately followed up his “ Westward Ho!” by “The Heroes; or, Greek 
Fairy Tales for my Children.””!4 The “Heroes” he has chosen are 
Perseus, the Argonauts, and Theseus; and he tells about them so 
charmingly, that we have read his tales from beginning to end almost 
as eagerly as they can have been read by the “ Rose, Maurice and 
Mary,”’ for whom they were expressly written. 

What Mr. Kingsley wishes to do for his children, namely, to help them 
to love and understand those old Greeks who have so strangely “left 
their mark behind them on this modern world in which we live,’’ Pro- 
fessor Newman has endeavoured to do for the general English public by 
devoting his indefatigable industry to the translation of Homer.” 
Every one will admit that, in spite of Chapman, Pope, Southey, and 
Cowper, Homer yet waits for a translator who shall be to the English 
mind what Voss is to the German. Voss, we think, solved the 
translator’s problem: he produced a version of Homer which was 
simple, faithful, and yet satisfactory to the ear; but he had the 





11 “The Heroes: or Greek Fairy Tales for my Children.” By the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
. 13°“ The Iliad of Homer,” faithfully Translated into unrhymed English Metre 
By Francis Newman. London: Walton and Maberly. 
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advantage of writing in a language which lends itself with facility to 
hexameters. By what method, in the absence of this advantage, 
Professor Newman has endeavoured to solve this problem, he explains 
to us in his preface :— 


“The first matter of all, is, to select the metre; with which the style is in- 
timately connected. The moral qualities of Homer’s style being like to those 
of the English ballad, we need a metre of the same genjus. It must be funda- 
mentally musical and popular. Ouly those metres which, by the very posses- 
sion of these qualities, are liable to degenerate into doggerel, are suitable to 
reproduce the ancient Epic. To say this, is to say, that our metre must be com- 
ee of systems of either four or three beats ; for it is of such lines that English 

allads or ditties are composed. Indeed, musicians tell us that all simple melo- 
dies are formed in eight bars,—even what is called ‘the subject’ in the most 
complicated pieces of Mozart or Beethoven. I imagine that the ‘Long Metre’ 
of our Hymn Books,—(the metre of Walter Scott, by far the most Homeric of 
our poets,)—is in fact founded on this musical principle; while our ‘Common 
Metre’ is the same, with merely a ‘rest’ at the end. How naturally one 
generates the other, is seen in Scott’s own practice, who intermingles lines of 
three beats as a sort of close to those of four. The same thing appears in 
Greek anapwsts, which close with a ‘parcemiac’ verse. Indeed the Homeric 
line itself 1s composed of two shorter lines, with three beats in each, and is 
undoubtedly founded on ‘ditty’ or sing-song, like our own ballad." 

% # % 


“ These considerations convinced me @ priori that the English metre fitted 
to translate Homer’s hexameter must be a long line composed of two short 
ones, having each either ¢hree beats or four beats. The nature of our syntax, 
which habitually begins sentences with unaccented words, (such as And, Or, If, 
But, For, When, &c.,) farther proved to me that the line must not be con- 
strained to begin with an accent, as in the metres which we call Trochaic. It 
remained to inquire what should be its compass; and a series of trials showed, 
that it was best to compose the line of four beats added to three. Many pas- 
sages of Homer can be got into an ‘ Alexandrine,’ that is, into three and three ; 
but I found that, first, this could not be kept up systematically, without 
becoming too terse; whereas the genius of Homer is to be loose and expan- 
sive: secondly, my metre could not be right unless it would render also the 
polished hexameter of epigrams and epitaphs ; but while ‘four and three’ had 
compass enough for this, the ‘three and three’ often failed entirely; next, I 
found that many even of the Homeric lines by no compression could be brought 
into the Alexandrine, and that beauty and effect was sometimes largely lost if 
it was impossible to render line by line; lastly, no long trial made it certain to 
me that the monotony of the Alexandrine is unendurable in a long poem, since 
the first part of the line has no facility of various sub-division. Such were the 
general arguments which forced me to believe four beats and three beats to give 
the elementary solution of my problem. 

* But, beside this, I held it as an axiom that rhyme must be abandoned. 
Even to Chapman, with his Homeric genius, and a metre fundamentally good, 
it was impossible to let the Englishman know what Homer had said, and not 
obtrude on him what was Chapman’s own: for the exigencies of rhyme posi- 
tively forbid faithfulness. Yet on abandoning rhyme, to which our ears are 
accustomed in the popular ballad, I found an unpleasant void, until I gave a 
double ending to the verse, i.e., one (unaccented) syllable more than our 
Common Metre allows. Having attained this result by an exhaustive process 
of argument and experiment, I found with pleasure that I had exactly alighted 
on the metre =a 


1 the modern Greeks adopt for the Homeric hexameter, 
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ever since they have abandoned the musical principle of quantity (or Time) as 
determining metre, and have betaken themselves to accegt.” 
To illustrate this explanation we give the opening of the third 


book :— 
“ When severally thus were they —_ beneath their leaders marshall’d, 
The Troian ranks, like flocks of fowl, mov’d on with noise and clatter ; 


As verily the scream of cranes across the sky is carried. 
Who, scar’d by storm ineffable, and by the scowl of winter, 
Soar on the pinion clamouring towards the streams of Ocean, 
Unto the men of Pygmy breed murder and ruin bearing, 

And at the early morning, set dire controversy forward. 

But yon Achaians, breathing might, march’d all of them in silence, 
Each for his comrade resolute some feat of arms to venture. 

“ And, as along a mountain’s tops, mist from the South wind gathers, 
To shepherds hateful, but to thief han shades of night more friendly, 
And so far as one casts a stone, may each man see before him; 

So then the dust wave wreath’d in storm was raised beneath their tramping, 
As on they went: and speedily the breadth of plain travérs’d they.” 


What admirable energy and perseverance it must require to produce a 
translation of the “ Iliad,”’ in the midst of other important avocations, 
may be inferred from Porson’s declaration that it would take him ten 
years to givea literal prose translation of Homer. This is one among 
the many traits of simplicity and candour recorded of the scholarly 
Trinculo, in the “ Porsoniana”’ appended to that pleasant book, Rogers’s 
“ Table Talk,’’!5 on which, however, we do not mean to dwell, because 
conversation and the newspapers have already given wings to its good 
stories, and made them familiar even to those who have not seen the 
book. We choose rather to direct the attention of our readers—at 
least of such as are fond of gardening—to a work which they are less 
likely to hear of from other sources. It is a volume which comes 
to us from Calcutta, and is full of agreeable gossip and tasteful 
citation on “ Flowers and Flower-gardens,”’!* by Mr. D. L. Richard- 
son, a writer favourably known to the English public, or rather to a 
certain public in England, by his “ Literary Leaves.”” He wishes 
to stimulate the love of gardening not only among the English in 
India, but among the wealthy natives, in the hope-that so civilizing 
a taste may spread downwards to the poorer classes, and of course 
his book is accommodated to the meridian under which he writes. 
But people in England who care for what we may call garden- 
literature, will find a great deal to interest them in these results of 
Mr. Richardson’s studies and experience. They will find the matter 
very various—poetical quotations, legends, facts of natural history, 
anecdotes, horticultural rules, and horticultural gossip. One bit of 
the gossip, namely, that Mr. Bohn is not only the most prolific of 
publishers, but the most comprehensive of rose-fanciers in England, 
reminds us that we have to mention a pile of additions to his useful, 


13 « Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers,” to which is added 
“ Porsoniana.” London: Moxon. 

14 «* Flowers and Flower-gardens.” By David Lester Richardson, Calcutta: 
D’Rozario and Co. 
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if not always unexceptionable, “ Libraries.” The translation of Quin- 
tilian!® by the Rev. J. 8. Watson, seems to be very well done, and is 
one of the most valuable volumes in the “ Classical Library,” because 
Quintilian must arrest an intelligent reader quite apart from any 
curiosity about him as a classic. We can hardly say as much for 
Callimachus and Theognis, who, with Hesiod, are presented both 
in prose and rhythmic versions in another volume of the same 
series.16 The list of the “ British Classics” is swelled by two more 
volumes of Burke,7 and two more of Addison,!* the works of each 
being now complete, in six volumes. In company with serial publi- 
cations we may mention the “ Noctes Ambrosianz,’’ which have 
reached their third volume.4® This contains some rather better com- 
parative criticism of Milton and Wordsworth, than that in the first 
volume, where Christopher North characteristically settles their 
respective merits by saying that “ Milton was precisely the opposite 
of Wordsworth ; he was a bad man and a good poet.” This judgment, 
which is almost worthy to descend to posterity in company with the 
famous “This will never do!’ of Jeffrey, was afterwards atoned for 
by a high admiration and a judicious estimate of Wordsworth ; and 
this is the stage of opinion represented in the third volume of the 
“ Noctes.”” But we must not linger over criticisms of Milton and 
Wordsworth, since we have unhappily to criticise poets of a “ quite 
other’’ order. 

=“ With poetry second-rate in guality no one ought to be allowed to 
trouble mankind. . . . All inferior poetry is an injury to the good, 
inasmuch as it takes away the freshness of rhymes, blunders upon 
and gives a wretched commonalty to good thoughts; and, in general, 
adds to the weight of human weariness in a most awful and culpable 
manner.” So says Mr. Ruskin, and we thank him for lending his 
voice to a protest of which there is every day more urgent need. 
Formerly we used to hear that the unsaleability of bad poems imposed 
a wholesome check on their publication ; but it is clear now, from the 
constantly increasing supply that there is a demand somewhere—that 
beneath the active imbecility of those who write feeble poetry there is 
a lower deep—namely, the passive imbecility of those who read it. 
Some one has suggested that the bad poets buy and read each other, 
and thus form a sort of corporation which threatens to outvote the 
good sense and good taste of society, and set up balderdash as the 
ideal of literature. It is easy to see how such a corporation may be- 
come a terrible majority. Almost all men who have any literary 
talent or ambition write verse before they are twenty; they disdain 
any but the highest prizes, and will try for nothing short of epic or 





15 “ Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory,” literally translated, with Notes. By the 
Rev. J. S. Watson. Bohn’s ‘‘Classical Library.” 
Bis “The Works of Hesiod, Callimachus, and Theognis, Bohn’s ‘ Classical 

17 Parke’s Works. Vols. 5 and 6. Bohn’s “ British Classics.” 

18 Addison’s Works. Vols. 5 and 6. Bohn’s “ British Classics.” 

19 «Noctes Ambrosiane.” By Professor Wilson. Vol. 8, Edinburgh 
Blackwood. 
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dramatic fame. Those who do not begin their career in this way are 
rare exceptions, and for the most part men of rare, because thoroughly 
determinate, faculty. But after twenty, the literary aspirants branch 
off into three distinct classes : first, the true poets, who witch the world 
with noble song; secondly, the men of real ability, who have early dis- 
covered that they are not poets, and in whom some other power than 
that of versifying has begun to assert itself; thirdly, the men who 
have too little intellect and too much vanity to know that their poems 
are bad, and who have no faculty strong enough to constitute a true 
vocation, which may divert them from their false vocation of poet- 
izing. Some of this class, however, if we may believe their prefaces, 
are aware that the quality of their poems is not high, but they en- 
tertain the opinion that feeble verses are acceptable and edifying to 
mankind ; they presume that people will choose to nourish themselves 
with the crude and insipid fruit of a currant bush, when the rich 
clusters of the vine are at their elbow. For example, Mr. Thomas 
Leigh presents the public with “Garlands of Verse,’ chiefly sug- 
gested by themes not gwite untouched by the great poets—* the 
Alps,” “ Lake Leman,”’ “ Moonlight,” “the Nightingale,’ &e.—and 
on the first page he very correctly characterizes his garlands thus :— 
‘Yet ah! my touch is rude ; ; 

I mar the buds I gather ; they lose youth: 

A sickliness doth on their grace intrude, 

And dim the freshness of their living truth. 


Still such an impulse bids 

That I must try, nor may my labour leave ; 

Though, trust me, with flushed cheek and down-drawn lids, 

I offer even friends the flowers I weave.” 

Here plain people must ask what is the impulse which irresistibly 
drove Mr. Leigh—with this very low opinion of his verses, and in the 
very painful state of embarrassment concerning them which he de- 
scribes—to carry his manuscripts to a publisher, to go through the very 
cooling process of correcting the sheets, to choose a binding for them, 
and invite the attention of the public to them by advertisement? A 
man who knows that he sings badly may indeed have a musical im- 
pulse to sing in private, but such an “impulse” would hardly drive 
him to undertake a solo part in Exeter Hall. Verse is not like bread—so 
indispensable that it must be made of sawdust and chopped thistles if 
no better material is to be had. And besides, to borrow Mr. Rus- 
kin’s words once more, “there is quite enough of the best—much 
more than we can ever read or enjoy in the length of a life; and it is 
a literal wrong or sin in any person to encumber us with inferior work. 
I have no patience with apologies made by young pseudo-poets, ‘ that 
they believe there is some good in what they have written: that they 
hope to do better in time,’ &e. Some good! Ifthere is not all good 
there is no good. If they ever hope to do better, why do they trouble 
us now? Let them rather courageously burn what they have done, 
and wait for better days.” 





% « Garlands of Verse.” By Thomas Leigh, London: Smith and Elder. 
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We are inclined to think that Mr. W. R. Cassels is one of those to 
whom the “better days” are likely to come. His small volume of 
“ Poems’™ is remarkably free from affectation, and there is occasionally 
a bit of quiet grace or, as in “ The Raven,” a pregnant idea not suffi- 
ciently worked up, which indicate that a little more patience would 
have enabled him to produce something that would remain as a dis- 
tinct possession in the reader’s memory. We may be wrong in sup- 
posing that Mr. Cassels is a young author, but of Mr. Hamerton, 
who sends us “The Isles of Loch Awe, and other Poems of my 
Youth,” we have the authority of his dedicatory sonnet to his 
guardian for saying, that he has only just attained his majority. This 
fact of the writer’s youthfulness makes the manly, healthy simplicity 
of his descriptive poetry all the more remarkable. He does not cast 
about for scenes remote from his experience, but describes the scenes 
he has lived among, and the unstrained thoughts and feelings they have 
suggested to him, now and then varying his descriptions with a local 
legend. Wordsworth seems to be his model, and unlike young imi- 
tators generally, he seems to have the most affinity for his model’s best 
characteristics. Mr. Hamerton adds to the “accomplishment of 
verse’’ that of considerable skill with his pencil, and he illustrates his 
descriptions by vignettes. There is so much vigour of thought as 
well as culture indicated in this early production, that we expect one 
day to hear of Mr. Hamerton as something far higher than a writer 
of verse. 

Mr. Ballantyne’s “ Poems’’*> are principally written in Lowland 
Scotch ; and where this dialect does not become unintelligible to those 
who “have not the privilege to be born north of the Tweed,” it has 
somewhat of the elevating effect common to all unfamiliar languages. 
At least, it is in this way we account to ourselves for the fact that 
Mr. Ballantyne’s Scotch poems are more readable to us than his 
English ones; when he sings in broad Dorie of “The wee raggit 
Laddie,” there seems to us to be some salt in his verses, but when, 
like “auld Elspeth,” he takes a higher strain and “ gets him to his 
English,” he is as commonplace and insipid as more southern versifiers. 

Another Scotch poet, far more ambitious in his style, and, we 
believe, already renowned in Scotland, is Mr. Thomas Aird, whose 
“ Poetical Works,’’** forming a thick volume, are now presented in a 
new edition. Coleridge’s sublime “ Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni,” 
was an audacious plagiarism from a German poetess; but Coleridge 
did his plundering grandly; he was like the white-headed American 
eagle which swoops down with force enough to seize the whole prey 

from his fellow, and soar with it unmutilated in its beak. Now, 
My. Aird and other poets of his quality, merely nibble and _pilfer, 
and then mash up the fragments they have appropriated into an arti- 





21 Poems.” By W. R. Cassels. London: Smith and Elder. 

*2 «<The Isles of Loch Awe, and other Poems of my Youth,” with Sixteen Illus- 
trations. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. London: Painter. 

~ = ag _By James Ballantyne. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 
said ae Poetical Works of Thomas Aird.” A New Edition, Edinburgh 
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ficial whole. One would have thought that after~ Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Byron, writers of verse would not be eager to take Mont Blane 
for a subject; but Mr. Aird is nothing daunted by such predecessors, 
and he gives us ten or twelve quatrains on the “monarch of moun- 
tains.’ Who does not remember those wonderfully descriptive 
lines,— 
“O struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars.” 


Mr. Aird nibbles at this, and then produces one of those irritating 
travesties of a thought or image already presented in perfection by 
a great poet, which are constantly meeting us in the pages of the 
“minor minstrels.” — 
* Blanc! shall we say yon sun to thee comes down ; 
Or goest thou up to him ?” 

But the most ambitious and dauntless of all in our collection of poets 
is Mr. Reade,” who enters into the lists with Milton and Tennyson 
—sings over again in blank verse the story of “‘ Man in Paradise,” 
calls his lyrics “ Ulysses,’ and “ Mariana,” and elaborately imitates 
the obscurer parts of “ Locksley Hall.’ It is impossible to deny to 
Mr. Reade the merit of having a capacious memory for poetical phrases 
and images, which he appears to shake together until they are in what 
the printers call a state of “pie,” and then to take them as they come 
uppermost, and arrange them into various metres. The result is that, 
read sonorously and with significant emphasis, his verses may startle 
the unwarned ear with the promise of poetry, as the shooting of stones 
from a cart may sometimes give an absent. person the idea that it 
thunders. We can only afford room for one short specimen of the 
magniloquent no-meaning which Mr. Reade achieves, but if the reader 
chooses, he may find plenty more on every page of the volume called 
“ Man in Paradise.” 

‘Then palpably growing on the crisped air, 
Thrilled the vibration of a coming power,” 


‘* Unheard, save on the hollow ear of space, 
And the fine sense of feeling consciousness.” 


We had meant to dwell a little on Mr. Lynch’s “ Rivulet,’”’6 a small 
volume of religious lyrics, not indeed showing great poetic power, but 
admirably distinguished from many similar productions by its purity 
from egoistic feeling, by the lovingness and sincerity of its spirit. 
But our space is short, and the poets are many. We have still said 
nothing of Mr. Ernest Jones’s war strains ;°7 of a new poem by the 
American poet, Mr. Buchanan Reade*—a gracefully rhymed, imagi- 








% «Man in Paradise: a Poem, in Six Books, with Lyrical Poems.” _ By John 
Edmund Reade. London: Longmans. 

% “The Rivulet, a Contribution to Sacred Song.” By Thomas T. Lynch. 
London : Theobald. 

27 «The Emperor’s Vigil and the Waves and the War.” By Ernest Jones. 
London: Routledge. 

28 «<The House by the Sea: a Poem.” By Thomas Buchanan Reade. London: 


Triibner and Co. 
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native story ; or of another American production which, aecording to 
some Transatlantic critics, is to initiate a new school of poetry... This 
is a poem called “Leaves of Grass,” and, instead of criticising 
it, we will give a short extract, typical in every respect, except that it 
contains none of ‘the very bold expressions by which the author indi- 
cates his contempt for the “ prejudices ” of decency. 


* A child said, What is the grass? fetching it to:me with full hands | 
How could I answer thechild? ... . I.do not know what it is any more than he. 


I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful-green stuff woven. 


Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropped, ' 

Bearing the ownet’s name someway in the corners, that we may see and 
remark, and say Whose ? 

Or TI guess the grass is itself a child .. . the produced babe of.the vegetation. 

Or I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic, j fond 

And it means, Sprouting alike in broad Zones, and narrow, zones, 

Growing among black folks as among white, : 

Kariuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Cuff, I give them the. same, T receive them 


the same. 
And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of graves. 
* * * * 


“JT think I could turn and liye awhile with.the animals .. . . they are so placid 
and self-contained,“ 


‘I stand and look at them sometimes half the day long. 


They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 

They do not lie' awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 

They do not’ make me sick discussing their duty to God, 

Not one is dissatisfied. .... not one is demented with the mania of’ owning 


. things, ; 
Not one kiisels to another of his kind that lived thousands of years ago, 
Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth,” 





29 «« Leaves of Grass.” London: Horselli 
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